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CAREER EDUCATION 



TUESDAY, MAY 20, 1975 

r.S, 1 loUSK OP KKriSKSKNTATlVKS, 

SUIU'OMMI'ITKK OX KlEMKNTAKY, 

Skcondauy and Vocational Enucwnox 

OPTllK CoMMirrKKONT EDUCATION AND LaUOH, 

Washington. DXK 

Thi* siiln'oinniittoc iiu't at 0:40 m.ih., ])nrsuant to rail, in room 2175, 
Ka>buni Ilonsi' Oliur HuiMing, lion. Carl 1). Perkins (I'hainnan of 
tho connnittoo) i)residinfi:. 

Mt'niWrs present: Rei^rcsentatiM'S Perkins, Meeds, Bh)nin, Miller, 
:^fottl. Hall, and Quie. 

Stair uieinhers ]>resent ; flohn ffennin^rs, counsel ; Charles RadeliiFe, 
nunority eonnsel. 

riiairnnm Pkhkins. The eonnuittee will eonie to onler, A qnonnn 
is ])rosent. 

The Subeonunittee on Elenu'ntary, Secondary, and Voeational Edu- 
I'ation is eondiu tin^ a hearintj: toda\ on career education. Dnrin<r the 
i^ourse of the snbconmiittce s hearinfjs so far this ,^ear vocational 
and oci'upational education there has been some discussion of careei 
education. AVe felt that it \\as important to hold an independent liear- 
in<r on career education to emphasize the broad sco])e of the idea. 
^ As r understand it, career education is meant to permeate our en- 
tire educational ])rocess ixuxw the earl\ elenientar\ years throu^di the 
tenniuatiou of school. 

^ Vocational education is thought of as a couiponent (jf career educa- 
tion in that it presides ]jarticular job training at sonu' Jjoint in the 
educational process but in no \\a\ is vocational education Uieant to be 
coterminous with caieci cducatiimoi career education with vtJtational 
educati(^ji although it uia\ be known by the label of "career education" 
at the time. 

I like to tjiink that the t}]jcs of experience that T had as a student 
in eastern Kentuck\ were career education during the early years of 
schooling. Tn na schooling we were e\]josed to many differeiit jobs. 
"Wo also acquired particulai job skills such as carpentry and brick- 
laying. B> the end of schooling therefore we knew about the nuiuy dif- 
ferent t\ ]>cs of jobs a\ ail able in our conmiuuit \ . But we also had mas- 
tered partii idar job skills. Tn the 10th grade you matriculated. At that 
time the majorit,\ of the youngsters dropped out in the 8tb grade and 
were qualified to bold jobs as carpi»nters. and let some of their sisters 
come to the school and i)ay their way. 

So this idea is not a now^ idea. Tt has been ])racticed through the 
yeai-s. But sometimes these things bet'ome a lost art. now to be picked 

a) 
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up a«^ain hy difTeront goiUM-atioiis, the same system that ^^e had. 
IndustiiaUirts ^^as I'onipulsui A from the *rradl' thiuii*:h the mhoiuI 
year of hi<rh sehool. 

Xow it IS discretionary for 1 year or 2 years in \\\^^\\ school That 
is iiuite late to staii and it is diHerent. You just don't learn those things 
at that a«ri that you would learn when you are exposed to them and 
practiced whe n you are iu the <klm 4th, r>tlu Oth, 7th grade, 11, 12 years 
of age, and learn ho^^ U) put up a fence and do it in a skilled manner. 
An\ type of fencing, any type of carpentry you are exposed to, 
masonry of all tyi^es, that to my way of tlnnlving is what career 
education is about 

I hope that during tlu' coni*se of today s hearings the witnesses 
u ill expound on their understanding of career education and also their 
feelings on lunv that idea ought to fit into our educational system. 

1 ani delighted this morning to welcome before the committee ITon. 
Virginia Y. Trotter, Assistant Seci-etary for Education of the Depait- 
nuMit of Health, Education, and "Welfare, accompanied by Dr. 
Kenneth TT03 1, Associate Connuissioner for Career Education, and Dr. 
Sidney P. Marhuul, Jr., President of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and ^fr. Eugene Hydnor, chairman of the Education and 
^fanpower Commission, U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

AVe will hear from you first Dr. Trotter and then Dr. ^larland. Go 
ahead. 

STATEMENT OF HON. VIRGINIA Y. TROTTER, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. KENNETH HOYT, AS- 
SOCIATE COMMISSIONER FOR CAREER EDUCATION, AND RICHARD 
HASTINGS, ACTING DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
LEGISLATION 

Dr. Trihter. Thank you. T \\o\\\k\ like also to introduce Islw Richard 
Hastings, who is Acting Deput\ Assistant Secretary for Legislation. 

Chairman Pkrktxs. I do want to state that the House goes into 
session at 10 a.m. today, very much to my regret. It is just one of those 
ocA-'asiiJus. Without objection all of the prepared stati'ments will be in- 
serted in the i^cord. It may be that \ o\\ nuiy want to sunnnarize your 
statements or proi^eed in any \\ay you pri'fer. Go ahead. Dr. Trotter. 

Dr. Tnin^rKU. Thank you. I am pleased to be here this morning to 
disc uss our effoit^ in the ai^a of career education. At this tiuic T will 
sununarize nu statement and the full statement will be subniittcd for 
(ho recoitl. 

Since 1071 career education has been one of the top jjriorities of the 
U.S. Oflice of Education and now the Education Division, which in- 
(•hides the National Institute of Education and the Fund for the Tm- 
[)ro\ement of Postsccondary Education. As an indication oi the con- 
tinuing priority which we are giving this area ^^e would like to note 
that the U.S. Commissioner of Education ha.s budgeted $7 million of 
his di.si retiiiuarA funds from the Special Proiee's Act to career educa- 
tion for fiscal year 1070 for a total of $10 million for the program. This 
is more than has bei-n allocated to an^ other aetivit> iiuder that act for 
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Hsral \i;ar 1070. We belieM> thai tliis action t'learlv tlenmnstrates our 
roiitiiuiin.ijf .stron<? roininitiucnt to tlio vonc'Cpt of viuwr (nlueatioii. 

HHom- I pnuu'eil pcrliaps it wowUl hv liolpful to tlio .subvuiiunittoo if 
I olfcrrtl our ^^orkill<^ ilellnitioa of what cimvr education is. bincc 
tins term sccnis to l)o one whwh nieans iliilVrcnt tliln*;^' to tlifftM-cnt peo- 
ple. AVe tk'liiie career education as tlie totality of experiences tln'ou^li 
Mliich one learns about and prepares iu en<(ajre in work as pait of licr 
or Ins \M\y of livinii:. Dr. IIo>t \\\\] elaborate on tliis definition in Ins 
statement. 

Althouirh We will be describin<^ 01C*s career education eflbrts hero 
today we slundd not lose sight of the fact that both the Natiiaial Tn- 
sdtute oi' Kilucation and the Fund fur (he hnpr^n enient uf Post- 
^ea)ndar;\ ICdueation are also supporting valuable work in this area. 

The fund has pn)\ ided .>ubstantial support for promising new ap- 
proaches directed towartl the integration uf work and education since 
the program.^ began. These Uiclude projects w^hich : (1) Improve the 
match between jub rei[uirenients and eilucational programs througli 
('umpe(enc\ ba.NCil approaches; (2) deveh^p new linkages between 
liberal arts colleges anil occupational programs to broaden student 
learning uplions; (:]) encourage learning as a lifelong ai^tivity 
thruugh progranis more respunsi\e (u the needs uf wt)rking people: 
and {{) joint education, career cuun.seling and inforniation services. 
Kur fuseal yaw 1070 the President's budget n-ipiests an increase of $0 
million for the fund to be devoteil tu this area of work and education. 

Since it began in August 1072 the XTE has had a major commitment 
to supporting research and development in the area of career 
education. Fii-st. the XTE s authorizing legislation specifically calls 
for the Institute to undertake R & 1) in this urea as paitof its bruad 
mandate to inipnne eduiation through research, developnu*nt and 
dissemination. 

^ Sei'ond. fjimding fur projects transferred from the Ofiice of Educa- 
t^ion to XIE and additional projects initiated b} the Institute totaled 
$-^."5 million for fiscal year.s 1073, 107-1 and 107.\ appro.ximately 17 per- 
cent of XIEs expenditmys o\er tliis 8-year period. Finally, ^''TE pro- 
poses to luntinue efforts In this area, particularly those anncd at Im- 
pru\hig the preparation uf \outh and adults for choosing, entering 
anil progressing in careers. To thi.^ end the In.stitute has identified 
education and work as one of five probleni ai^as on wduch we will 
concentrate fiscal year 1070 resources. 

Between fiscal year 1072 and fiscal year 107.'> the U.S. Ofiice of 
Education expended ap]jro\innitcl\ $j2 niillion on career education. 
An illustration of legislative authuritA and sourc(\s of .such expendi- 
tures is fimnd in fisi al \ear 1073 figuics rejjorted in docmnent Xo. 1 
sid^nntted here for the ivcord. In fiscal \ear 1073, of $43.2 million pos- 
sibl;v a\ailablc foi eaieei education expenditures under existing legis- 
lative authorities $18.0 million was expended in direct support of 
cuniprehensiM' career lulucatlmi efl'orts. ^fost of this $18.0 million, 
$10.7 million, lamc from funds allot ated undei legislat i\ e authorities 
found in OE\s Bureau of Oivupational and Adult Education. 

^ I want to emphaM/e the ke\ r^de played by OE's Bureau of Occupa- 
tional and Adult Ivlucat ion. under *the leadership of Dr. Robert 
AVorthington and his suiiessoi. Dr. William F. Pierce, during this 
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iH-noiL I his rolo is ilinstrati\i' <i( tli(» loaik'rslii|> thai tin* xonitioiial 
(Mhiration niovciiUMJt. througliout the land, lias |)io\iih'il in tin- 
t ion 0 r t ho camM- odurat ion concept . 

In fiscal vcar 197:) ()r$:U.:) nnllion a\ailahlc to I«)AK for research 
and innovation under cxistinii le^ishui\e autl^orit^ , $H;.7 million ^\ere 
expenchul tor career eilueation. In Jnlv oY 197.Y (more than a rear 
prior to passajrc ol' a proxisicm in Puf)lic La^\ n;{-:{S() winch cjlllcil 
lor creation of an Ollice of Career I'Mucation in OK) an Ollicc of 
( areei; Kducation was established in this Hureau, 

Dnrinor the period hetween fiscal year 1072 and fiscal vear 107.") 
\i * } Kducation ^niided' hy ( Commissioners Siilnev P. 

Alai'hnul, Jr. ami John Ottina chose iu alk w the cmeri;in«r concept 
of career education to he fashioiieil on 'he hani anvil of cchicatioiial 
practice. 

We felt that this posture on the part of OK was preferable to a 
hasty endorsement of a definition which might straitjacket experimen- 
tation and development. OK activities iluring this period were limited 
to: formulatm^r and supporting the establishment of four possible 
career education models (transferred to XI K in fiscal year 107:)); 
siipporting the development of career eilucation materials: suppcn-ting 
establishment of a minimum of at least three career eilucation (lemon- 
stratum projects at the K 12 level in each of the :>() States; and supplv- 
ing technical assistance and consultative aid to State educational 
aorencies and to local educational agencies as thev attempted to initiate 
<'areer education elforts. 

Herent studies indicate the rapid irrowth of career education and 
the J^ixablc extent to \xh\vh ell'orts have been initiated throughout the 
land, the greatest amount of activity bv far has ohviouslv been 
expended at the local level. Approximatel v o.OtU) of the 17,i)()(n)nl)lic 
school districts have uuilertaken seme kind of career education initia- 
tive at the State level. 

^ At (he State level, t2 State educational agencies have appointed 
State coordinators of career education, ;):> have issued State position 
papers and lV) State educatitm associations have included career edu^ 
eation in their State budgets. Five States. Arizona. Florida, Towa. 
i.omsiana. and .Michigan, have enacted career education legislation. 
Nuch legislation is currently under consideration in several other 
states. 

At the national level, career education has been endorsed bv a wide 
variety of organi/.ations, both within and outside of the forinal edu- 
cation structure. For example. 2:> national organizations and assooia- 
V^'^ri^n ^'^^"^"^'y i» \vriting-(^,rcer Kducation ; What It Is 

Ami }Miy Need It'' published by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Hie I nited States. 
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In suiuinari/.inir (Ills hv\v{ hi.sforical ()vor\io\\. it soeins safo to 
toiu'lmlo that tlio idoa of i-arooi cihu-atiou has hoi'ii mot with irirat 
(MUhnsia.siu anoss tho huul. \o\or luus a Fotloral call for educational 
rofonu Imhmi arcoptod .so l■al)illl^ with m* ^n^at an cxin'udituro of Stato 
and local ctlort. in so shor; a time, antl with so little Federal sui)])ort. 
The record on this ]H)int is both clear and eonvincin^r. 

I think in rotros])oi't those ilecisions ha\e heen wise anti api>roi)riate. 

Wnh your ijorniission. Mr. Chairman, I would now- like iv. turn to 
Dr. Kenneth IToyt. Director of tho Oilice of Career Education, who 
will sunnnarix.e (luM*urrent activitiesof that Oflice. 

Chairman Pi:m<ixs. ( Jo ahead. Doctor. 

Dr. lh)YT. Mr. Chainnan. nu'nibers of tho conunittee. I am deeply 
appreciative ()f the oi)portunity of appearing before von this nu)rn*- 
mg. In the interest of your busy schedule I lune i)reparod a longer 
stateuuMit. 

Chairnuui Pkkkkns. Without objection your statement will be in- 
serted in the record. Dr. ILi)yt. 

I Infornmtion referred toabove follows:] 
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FOREWORD 



This booklet represents the U.S. Office of Education's first 
comprehensive conceptual state-^ent on career education. Initially 
prepared In February 197A, draft copies have been reviewed by 
career education leaders at the local, State, and national levels. 
An extremely high degree of consensus was jtound when conmenta 
regarding the draft document were studied. 

In September 197A, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare approved, as HEW policy, a paper entitled Career Educa- 
tion ; Toward a Third Environment . This booklet. An Introduction 
to Career Education , describes the Office of Education's Interpre- 
tatlon of the HEW policy on career education. Its content Is 
also consistent with the provisions of Section A06 of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 197A, which provides the first official 
congressional endorsement of career education. The appended 
"Explanatory and Interpretive Statement" Illustrates the high 
degree of consensus that now appears to exist among career educa** 
tlon leaders at all levels. 

The Office of Education Is pleased to announce release of 
this policy statement. It Is our hope that It will be helpful to 
State education agencies and to local school systems as they 
develop and expand their own concepts of career education. 




T. H. Bell 

U. S. Commissioner 

of Education 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO CAREER EDUCATION 



Career education represents a response to « call for educa- 
tional reform. This call has arisen from a variety of sources, 
each of which has voiced dissatisfaction with American education 
as it currently exists. Such sources include students, parents, 
the busincss-industry-labor community, out-of-school youth and 
adults, minorities, the disadvantaged, and the general public* 
While their specific concerns vary, all seem to agree that 
American education is in need of major reform at all levels. 
Career education is properly viewed as one of several possible 
responses that could be given to this call. 

Conditions Calling for Educational Reform 

The prime criticisms of American education that career educa- 
tion seeks to correct include the following: 

1. Too many persons leaving our educational system are 
deficient in the basic academic skills required for 
adaptability in today *s rapidly changing society. 

2. Too many students fail to see meaningful relationships 
between what they are being asked to learn in school and 
what they will do when they leave the educational system. 
This is true of both those who remain to graduate and 
those who drop out of the educational system. 

3. American education, as currently structured, best meets 
the educational needs of that minority of persons who 
will someday become college graduates. It fails to 
place equal emphasis on meeting the educational needs of 
that vast majority of students who will never be college 
graduates. 

4. American education has not kept pace with the rapidity 
of change in the postindustrial occupational society. 

As a result, when worker qualifications are compared with 
job requirements, we find overeducated and undercducated 
workers are present in large numbers. Both the boredom 
of the overeducated worker and the frustration of the 
undereducated worker have contributed to growing worker 
alienation in the total occupational society. 

5. Too many persons leave our educational system at both 
the secondary and collegiate levels unequipped with the 
vocational skills, the self-understanding and career 
decision-making skills, or the work attitudes that are 
essential for making a successful transition from school 
to work. 
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6. The growing need for and presence of women in the work 
force has not been reflected adequately in either the 
educational or the career options typically pictured for 
girls enrolled In our educational system. 

7. The growing needs for continuing and recurrent education 's /.i, 
of adults are not being met adequately by our current 
systems of public education. 

8. Insufficient attention has been given to learning oppor- 
tunities which exist outside the structure of formal 
education and are Increasingly needed by both youth and 
adults In our society. 

9. The general public, Including parents and the business- 
Industry-labor community, has not been given an adequate 
role In formulation of educational policy. 

10. American education, as currently structured, does not 
adequately meet the needs of minority or economically 
disadvantaged persons In our society. 

11. Post high school education has given Insuf f Iclerxt 
emphasis to educational programs at the sub-baccalaureate 
degree level. 



It Is both Important and proper that these criticisms be 
answered, in part, through pointing to the significant accomplish- 
ments of American education. Growth in both the quality and the 
quantity of American education must be used as a perspective for 
answering the critics. Such a perspective, of course, is not in 
itself an answer. The answers given to such criticisms must take 
the form of either refutation of the criticisms or constructive 
educational changes designed to alleviate those conditions being 
criticized. The prospects of refuting these criticisms, to the 
satisfaction of the general public, seem slight. Thus, an action 
program of educational reform appears to be needed. Career educa- 
tion represents one such program. 

Answering the Call for Educational Reform; The Rationale_of Career 
Education 



Each of the 11 criticisms cited centers on relationships 
between education and lifestyles of individuals. Any comprehensive 
program of educational reform designed to answer such criticisms 
must be based on some common element inherent in each of them. 
Such a common element must be one that can logically be related to 
the needs of all persons involved in education. It must be related 
to the societal goals for education as well as to the individual 
personal growth goals of learners. 
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One such element that seems appropriate to consider for use 
is the concept of work. For purposes of this rationale, "work" 
has this specific definition: 

"Work" is conscious effort, other than that involved in 
activities whose primary purpose is either coping or 
relaxation, aimed at producing benefits for oneself and/or 
for oneself and others. 

This definition, which includes both paid and unpaid work, 
speaks to the survival need of society for productivity. It also 
speaks to the personal need of all individuals to find meaning in 
their lives through their accomplishments. It provides one possible 
societal basis for supporting education. Simultaneously, it 
provides one clearly recognizable reason for both educators and 
students to engage in education. It emphasizes the goal of educa- 
tion, as preparation for work , in ways that neither demean nor 
detract from other worthy goals of education. It is a concept 
which, while obviously encompassing economic man, reaches beyond 
to the broader aspects of productivity in one's total life 
style — including leisure time. 

As such, it serves as a universally common answer to. .all who 
ask, "Why should I learn?" The fact that it may represent, for 
any given individual, neither the only answer nor necessarily the 
most important answer to this question is irrelevant to this claim 
for commonality. 

Proposals for educational change made in response to any 
criticism or combination of criticisms cited above can all be 
accomplished through use of the concept of work. It accommodates 
the productivity goals of society in ways that emphasize the 
humanizing goals of American education. It is this quality that 
lends credence to career educatior as a vehicle for ciducatiopal 
reform. 

A Generic Definition of Career Education 

In a generic sense, the definition of "career education" must 
obviously be derived from definitions of the words "career" and 
"education." In seeking a generic definition tor career education, 
these words are defined as follows: 

"Career" is the totality of worr. one decs m his or her 
lifetime. 

"Education" is the totality of experiences through which 
one learns. 
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Based on these two definitions, "career education" is 
defined as follows: 

"Career education" is the totality of experiences through 
which one learns about and prepares to engage in work as 
part of her or his way of living. 

"Career," as defined here, is a developmental concept 
beginning in the very early years and continuing well into the 
retirement years. "Education," as defined here, obviously 
includes more than the formal educational system. Thus, this 
generic definition of career education is purposely intended to 
be of a very broad and encompassing nature. At the same time, 
it is intended to be considerably less than all of life or one's 
reasons for living. 

Basic Concept Assumptions of Career Education 

Based on the generic definition of career education and its 
rationale as cited above, the career education movement has 
embraced a number of basic concept assumptions. These assumptions 
include: 

1. Since both one's career and one's education extend from 
the preschool through the letirement years, career educa- 
tion must also span almost the entire life cycle. 

2. The concept of productivity is central to the definition 
of work and so to the entire concept of career education. 

3. Since "work" includes unpaid activities as well as paid 
employment, career education's concerns, in addition to 
its prime emphasis on paid employment , extend to the work 
of the student aa a learner, to the growing numbers of 
volunteer workers in our society, to the work of the 
full-time homemaker, and to work activities in which one 
engages as part of leisure and/or recreational time. 

4. The cosmopolitan nature of today's society demands that 
career education embrace a multiplicity of work values, 
rather than a single work ethic, as a means of helping 
each individual answer the question, "Why should I work?" 

5. Both one's career and one's education are best viewed in 
a developmental rather than in a fragmented sense. 

6. Career education is for all persons — including the young 
and the old, the mentally handicapped and the intellect- 
ually gifted, the poor and the wealthy, males and females, 
students in elementary schools and in graduate colleges. 
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7. The societal objectives of career education are to help 
all Individuals to: (a) want to work, (b) acquire the 
skills necessary for work In these times, and (c) engage 
In work that Is satisfying to the Individual and bene- 
ficial to society. 

8. The individualistic goals of career education are to make 
work (a) possible, (b) meaningful, and (c) satisfying for 
each individual throughout his or her lifetime. 

9. Protection of the individual's freedom to choose— -and 
assistance 1" !clng and implementing career decisions- 
are of centra^ concern to career education. 

10. The expertise required for implementing career education 
exists in many parts of society and is not limited to 
those employed in formal education. 

Taken as a whole, these 10 concept assumptions represent a 
philosophical base for current career education efforts. Career 
education makes no pretense of picturing these assumptions as 
anything more than the simple beliefs tliey represent. Certainly, 
each is debatable and none has sufficient acceptance as yet to 
be regarded as an educational truism. 

Programmatic Assumptions of Career Education 

Operationally, career education programs have been initiated 
based on a combination of research evidence and pragmatic observa- 
tions. While subject to change and/or modification based on 
further research efforts, the following programmatic assumptions 
are intended to serve as examples of the truth as we presently 
know it. Each is stated, insofar as possible, in the form of a 
testable hypothesis. By doing so, it is hoped that further 
research will be stimulated. 

1. If students can see relationships between what they are 
being asked to learn in school and the world of work, 
they will be motivated to learn more in school. 



2. No single learning strategy exists that is best for all 
students. For example, some students will learn best by 
reading books, and others will learn best by combining 
reading with other kinds of learning activities. A 
comprehensive educational program should provide a series 
of alternative learning strategies and learning environ- 
ments for students. 

3. Basic academic skills, a personally meaningful set of 
work values, and good work habits represent adaptability 
tools needed by all persons who choose to work in today's 
rapidly changing occupational society. 
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Increasingly, entry into today's occupational society 
demands that those who seek employment possess a 
specific set of vocational skills. Unskilled labor is 
less and less in demand. 

Career development, as part of human development, begins 
in the preschool years and continues into the retirement 
years. Its maturational patterns differ from individual 
to individual. 

Work values, a part of one's personal value system, are 
developed to a significant degree during the elementary 
school years and are modifiable during those years. 

Specific occupational choices represent only one of a 
number of kinds of choices involved in career development. 
They can be expected to increase in realism as one moves 
from childhood into adulthood and, to some degree, to be 
modifiable during most of one*s adult years. 

Occupational decisionmaking is accomplished through the 
dynamic interaction of limiting and enhancing factors 
both within the individual and in his present and 
proposed environment. It is not, in any sense, a simple 
matching of individuals with jobs. 

Occupational stereotyping hinders full freedom of occupa- 
tional choice both for females and for minority persons. 
These restrictions can be reduced, to some extent, through 
programmatic intervention strategies begun in the early 
childhood years. 

Parent socioeconomic status acts as a limitation on 
occupational choices considered by children. This 
limitation can be reduced, to a degree, by program 
intervention strategies begun in the early years. 

A positive relationship exists between education and 
occupational competence, but the optimum amount and kind 
of education required as preparation for work varies 
greatly from occupation to occupation. 

The same general strategies utilized in reducing worker 
alienation in industry can be used to reduce worker 
alienation among pupils and teachers in the classroom. 

While some persons will find themselves able to meet their 
human needs for accomplishment through work in their 
places of paid employment, others will find it necessary 
to meet this need through work in which they engage during 
their leisure time. 
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14. Career decisionmaking skills, job-hunting skills, and 
job-getting skills can be taught to and learned by almost 
everyone. Individuals can effectively use such skills, 
once learned, to enhance their career development. 

15. Excessive deprivation in any aspect of human growth and 
development can retard career development. For persons 
suffering such deprivation, special variations in career 
development programs will be required. 

16. An effective means of helping individuals discover both 
who they are (in a self-concept sense) and why they are 
(in a personal awareness sense) is through helping them 
discover what they can accomplish in the work they do. 

17. The attitudes of parents toward work and toward education 
act as powerful influences on the career development of 
their children. Such parental attitudes are modifiable 

< through programmatic intervention strategies. 

18. The processes of occupational decisionmaking and occupa- 
tional preparation will probably be repeated more than 
once for most adults in today's society. 

19. One's style of living is significantly influenced by the 
occupations he or she engages in at various times in life. 

20. Relationships between education and work can be made more 
meaningful through infusion into subject matter than if 
taught as a separate body of kn'^wiedge. 

21. It can increasingly be expected chat education and work 
will be interwoven at various tiwo'^ in the lives of most 
individuals rather than occur ia « single sequential 
pattern. 

22. Decisions individuals make about the work they do are 
considerably broader and more encompassing in nature than 
are decisions made regarding the occupations in which 
they are employed. 

23. Good work habits and positive attitudes toward work can 
be taught effectively to most individuals. Assimilation 
of such knowledge is most effective if begun in the early 
childhood years. 

24. The basis on which work can become a personally meaning- 
ful part of one's life will vary greatly from individual 
to individual. No single approach can be expected to 
meet with universal success. 
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25. While economic return can almost always be expected to 
be a significant factor in decisions individuals make 
about occupations, it may not be a significant factor in 
many decisions individuals make about their total 
pattern of work. 

This list is intended to be illustrative, rather than compre- 
hensive, in nature. The prime point is that, in formulating 
action plans for career education, we are not, even at this stage, 
forced to operate out of complete ignorance. While much more 
research is obviously needed, we know enough right now to justify 
and to undertake the organization, installation, and implementation 
of comprehensive career education programs. The call for educa- 
tional reform, to which career education seeks to respond, need 
not and should not wait for further research before we begin to 
answer it. 

Career Education Tasks; Initial Implementation 

To the greatest extent possible, initiation of comprehensive 
career education programs should be undertaken utilizing existing 
personnel and existing physical facilities. The assumption of new 
roles by some staff members can be accomplished in most educational 
systems with no serious loss in total institutional productivity. 
While the emphasis and methodology will vary considerably from one 
educational level to another (e.g., the emphasis on vocational 
education will be minimal at the elementary school level and the 
emphasis on the home and family component will be minimal at the 
adult education level), the following kinds of tasks are essential 
for initial implementation of a comprehensive career education 
effort. 

' " A. All classroom teachers will: 

1. Devise and/or locate methods and materials designed 
to help pup Lis understand and appreciate the career 
implications of the subject matter being taught. 

2. Utilize career-oriented methods and materials in the 
instructional program, where appropriate, as one 
means of educational motivation. 

3. Help pupils acquire and utilize good work habits. 

4. Help pupils vievelop, clarify, and assimilate personally 
meaningful Ss?ts of work values. 

5. Integrate, to the fullest extent possible, the 
programmatic assumptions of career education into 
their instructional activities'and teacher-pupil 
relationships. 
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Some teachers, in addition, will be charged with: 

1. Providing students with specific vocational competen- 
cies at a level that will enable them to gain entry 
into the occupational society. 

2. Helping students acquire job-seeking and job-getting 
skills. 

3. Participating in the job-placement process. 

4. Helping students acquire decisionmaking skills. 
The business-labor-industry community will; 

1. Provide observational, work experience, and work-study 
opportunities for students and for those who educate 
students (teachers, counselors, and school admini- 
strators) . 

2. Serve as career development resource personnel for 
teachers, counselors, and students. 

3. Participate in part-time and full-time job placement 
programs. 

4. Participate actively and positively in programs 
designed to reduce worker alienation. 

5. Participate in career education policy formulation. 
Counseling and guidance personnel will: 

1. Help classroom teachers implement career education 
in the classroom. 

2. Serve, usually with other educational personnel, as 
liaison between the school and the business-in4ustry- 
labor community. " 

3. Serve, usually with other educational personnel, in 
implementing career education concepts within the 
home and family structure. 

4. Help students in the total career development process, 
including the making and implementation of career 
decisions. 

5. Participate in part-tine and full-time job placement 
programs and in followup studies of former students. 
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E. The home and family members with whom pupils reside will: 

1. Help pupils acquire and practice good work habits, 

2. Emphasize development of positive work values and 
attitudes toward work. 

3. Maximize, to the fullest extent possible, career 
development options and opportunities for themselves 
and for their children. 

F. Educational administrators and school boards will: 

1, Emphasize career education as a priority goal. 

Provide leadership and direction to the career educa- 
tion program. 

3. Involve the widest possible community participation 
in career education policy decisionmaking. 

4. Provide the time, materials, and finances requirecf 
for implementing the career education program. 

5. Initiate curriculum revision designed to integrate 
academic, general, and vocational education into an 
expanded set of educational opportunities available 
to all students. 

Until and unless performance of these tasks is underway, we 
cannot say that invpiementation of a comprehensive career education 
program has taken place. While bits and pieces of career educa- 
tion are obvious in many educational systems at present, very few 
have fully implemented these initial tasks. American education 
cannot be credited with responding to the demands for educational 
reform by simply endorsing the career education concept. Only 
when action programs have been initiated can we truly say a 
response has been made. 

Learner Outcomes for Career Education 

Like the career education tasks outlined above, specific 
learner outcomes for career education will vary in emphasis from 
one educational level to another. For purposes of forming a broad 
basis for evaluating the effectiveness of career education efforts, 
a listing of developmental outcome goals is essential. In this 
sense, career education seeks to produce individuals who, when 
they leave school (at any age or at any level), are: 
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1. Competent in the basic academic skills required for 
adaptability in our rapidly changing society. 

2. Equipped with good work habits. 

3. Capable of choosing and who have chosen a personally 
meaningful set of work values that foster in them a 
desire to work. 

4. Equipped with career decisionmaking skills, job-hunting 
skills, and job-getting skills. 

5. Equipped with vocational personal skills at a level that 
will allow them to gain entry into and attain a degree 
of success in the occupational society. 

6. Equipped with career decisions based on the widest 
possible set of data concerning themselves and their 
educational-vocational opportunities. . 

7. Aware of means available to them for continuing and 
recurrent education once they have left the formal 
system of schooling. 

B. Successful in being placed in a paid occupation, in 
further education, or in a vocation consistent with 
their current career education. 

9. Successful in incorporating work values into their total 
personal value structure in such a way that they are able 
to choose what, for them, is a desirable lifestyle. 

It is important to note that these learner outcome goals are 
intended to apply to persons leaving the formal educational system 
for the world of work. They are not intended to be applicable 
whenever the person leaves a particular school. For some persons, 
then, these goals become applicable when they leave the secondary 
school. For others, it will be when they have left post high school 
occupational education programs. For still others, these goals 
need not be applied, in toto, until they have left a college or 
university setting. Thus, the applicability of these learner 
outcome goals will vary from individual to individual as well as 
from one level of education to another. This is consistent with 
the developmental nature, and the basic assumption of individual 
differences, inherent in the concept of career education. 

Basic Educational Changes Championed by Career Education 

The actions of students, educational personnel, parents, and 
members of the business-industry-labor community, no matter how 
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well-intentioned, cannot bring about educational reform so long 
as the basic policies of American education remain unchanged. 
None of the basic educational policy changes advocated by career 
education is either new or untested. Yet, none has become common 
practice in a majority of educational systems. No one of these 
changes can or should come quickly. Each will require considerable 
study, debate, and public acceptance before it is initiated. In 
spite of the obvious difficulties and dangers involved, each of 
the following basic educational policy changes is championed by 
the career education movement: 



1. Substantial increases in the quantity, quality, and 
variety of vocational education offerings at the secondary 
school level and of occupational education offerings at 
the postsecondary school level. 

2. Increases in the number and variety of educational course 
options available to students with a de-emphasis on the 
presence of clearly differentiated college preparatory, 
general education, and vocaMonal education curriculums 
at the secondary school level. 

3. The installation of performance evaluation, as an alterna- 
tive to the strict time requirements imposed by the 
traditional Carnegie unit, as a means of assessing and 
certifying educational accomplishment. 

^. The installation of systems for granting educational 
credit for learning that takes place outside the walls 
of the school. 

5. Increasing use of noncertif icated personnel from the 
business-industry-labor community as educational resource 
persons in the educational system's total instructional 
program. 

6. The creation of an open entry-open exit educational 
system that allows students to combine schooling with 
work in ways that fit their needs and educational 
motivations. 

7. Substantial increases in programs of adult and recurrent 
education as a responsibility of the public school 
educational system. 

8. Creation of the year-round public school system that 
provides multiple points during any 12-month period in 
which a student will leave the educational system. 
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9. Major overhaul of teacher education programs and graduate 
programs in education aimed at incorporating the career 
education concepts, skills, and tiethodologies. 

10. Substantial increases in the career guidance, counseling, 
placement, and followup functions as parts of American 
education* 

11. Substantial increases in program and schedule flexibility 
that allow classroom teachers, at all levels, greater 
autonomy and freedom to choose educational strategies and 
devise methods and materials they determine to be 
effective in increasing pupil achievement. 

12. Increased utilization of educational technology for 
gathering, processing, and disseminating knowledge 
required in the teaching-learning process. 

13. Increased participation by students, teachers, parents, 
and , members of the business-industry-labor community in 
educational policy making. 

14. Increased participation by formal educational institutions 
in comprehensive community educational and human services 
efforts. 

There are three basic implications inherent in the kinds of 
educ^itional changes cited here which must be made very explicit. 

First, we are saying that while initial implementation of 
career education programs will be relatively inexpensive, total 
educational reform is going to be expensive. No matter how much 
current educational budgets are re-aligned, there is noway that 
this total reform can be carried out with sums now being expended 
for the public school and public higher education systems. 

Second, we are saying that a substantial portion of the 
additional funds required could be found in remedial and alterna- 
tive educational systems that, supported with tax dollars, now 
exist outside the structure of our public school system and our 
system of public postsecondary education. Career education 
represents a movement dedicated to avoiding the creation of a dual 
system of public education in the United States. A single 
comprehensive educational system will be both less expensive, in 
the long run, and more beneficial in meeting educational needs of 
all persons — youth and adults — in this society. 

Third, we are saying that the days of educational isolationism 
are past. It is time that our formal educational system join 
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forces with all other segments of the total society, including 
both community service agencies and the business-industry-labor 
community, in a comprehensive effort to meet the varied and 
continuing educational needs of both youth and adults. Rather 
than complain about or compete with other kinds of educational 
opportunities, all must collaborate in providing appropriate 
educational opportunities for all citizens. 

Unless these kinds of long-range educational reforms are 
made a basic part of the career education strategy, it is unlikely 
that the kinds of criticisms that led to establishment of career 
education will be effectively answered. 

Conclusion 

As a response to a call for educational reform, career educa- 
tion has operated as a paper priority of American education for 
the last 3 years, During this period, it has demonstrated its 
acceptability as a direction for change to both educators and to 
the general public. Its widespread application to all of American 
education has not yet taken place. If successful efforts in this 
direction can now be made, the result should be complete integration 
of career education concepts into the total fabric of all American 
education. When this has been accomplished, the, result should be 
abandonment of the term "career education" and adoption of some 
other major direction for educational change. The call for 
educational reform, to. which career education seeks to respond, 
is still strong and persistent across the land. That call can no 
longer be ignored. Career education stands ready to serve as a 
vehicle for answering the call. It is time that this vehicle 
be used. 
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APPENDIX 

Explanatory and Interpretive Statement 

Background 

In 1971, Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., then U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, introduced the concept of career education. In so 
doing, he stressed the importance of not having an official Office 
of Education (OE) definition of "career education." Instead, he 
called for career education to be defined by scholars and practi- 
tioners throughout the Nation. Since then there has been a great 
deal of activity aimed at conceptualizing "career education*" 
As various groups and individuals have approached this task, 
increasing numbers have asked OE to state its concept of career 
education. This paper. An Introduction to Career Education , is 
an attempt to respond to such requests. 

The OE position on career education is not intended to 
represent the thinking of any single individual. Rather, it is 
intended to be a consensus statement representing, to the 
greatest extent possible, conceptual agreements on career educa- 
tion that have evolved since 1971. The table that accompanies 
this explanatory statement is meant to serve as an indicator 
of the degree of consensus that now appears to exist among career 
education leaders from three different kinds of settings. 

In order to assess the degree of consensus, OE prepared, 
in February 1974, a draft document also entitled "An Introduction 
to Career Education." In addition, a Study Guide was prepared 
for the purpose of eliciting responses indicating agreement, or 
disagreement with specific statements contained in the draft 
document. The table mentioned aljove represents a summary of 
responses to items contained in the Study Guide. 

Data Collection Methods 

Copies of the OE draft document, along with the Study Guide, 
were distributed to a wide variety of persons, under a variety of 
conditions, in all 50 States. Some were distributed at group 
meetings. Others were mailed to individuals before chey attended 
OE conferences. Some were distributed in response to direct 
requests received by OE. Certain elements were common to all 
these data collection efforts. 

First, no attempts were made to convince anyone of the merits 
of the draft document. No written or oral arguments were presented 
to any respondent aimed at increasing his or her understanding of, 
or receptivity to, the contents of the document. Instead, each 
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respondent was told that this was a 'Mraft" and that OE wanted 
only to discover the extent to which the respondent agreed or 
disagreed with what it said. 

Second, while each respondent was asked to identify himself 
or herself, by type of position, none was required to do so by 
name. 

Third, OE made no attempts to identify members of any 
particular group who did not respond to a request to complete the 
Study Guide. This, too, was done in order to make clear that 
the assignment was voluntary and that OE wanted each respondent 
to have the op*-ion of anonymity. 

In the case of "mini-conference," "conceptualizers ," and 
"philosopher" respondents, copies of both the draft document and 
the Study Guide were mailed before thG respondent was asked to 
attend an OE-sponsored conference. The respondent was asked to 
complete and return the Study Guide prior to the conference. As 
replies were received, OE tabulated them. 

In the selection of State education department respondents, 
almost all names were obtained at an April 1974 conference of 
State Coordinators of Career Education sponsored by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. At the beginning of the conference, 
copies of the draft document and the Study Guide were distributed. 
The Study Guide was filled out and turned in at the end of the 
conference. (A small number of additional replies from members of 
this group of respondents was collected by mail from those who 
were sent the documents at a later time.) 

OE received completed Study Guides from 100 to 200 individuals 
whose responses are not recorded in the accompanying table. These 
responses have not been tallied and reported because (a) OE had no 
reliable way of knowing the extent to which such responses were 
influenced by others, and (b) insufficient numbers of such 
respondents were found in any single category to justify separate 
identification and tallying of responses for that category. 
Approximately 100 of these respondents' Study Guides have been 
tabulated using the category of "Other." It was not considered 
appropriate to report data under such a category. 

The Respondents 

Three groups of respondents are identified in the accompanying 
table: (a) mini-conference participants, (b) State department of 
education personnel, and (c) national leaders. 

Mini-conference participants consisted of approximately 275 
persons invited to attend one of 20 career education "mini-conferences 
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sponsored by OE during the summer of 1974. Of these persons, 224 
turned in usable completed Study Guides. 

n»vM^r ''^^^'^ ^ethods were used in selecting mini-conference 
participants. The majority (about 225) were selected from among 
those nominated by their State Coordinator of Career Education. 

Le^HfiPH f ni^K^' " State Coordinator 

(identified for Ot by the Council of Chief State School Officers) 
These letters announced OE's plans to hose a series of mini- 
conferences for leading career education practitioners working 
somewhere within the K-12 level. Each State Coordinator was 
asked to nominate from 5 to 10 (depending on State population) 
individuals who. in the judgement of the State Coordinator, were 
vorking in outstanding school career education programs and were 
most expert in career education. Using these nominations, plus 
the personal knowledge of qualified personnel by OE's career- 
education staff. OE selected from 4 to 8 persons from each of 
the 50 States and invited them to attend one of the 20 
mini-conferences. Almost without exception, those persons agreed 
CO attend. ° 

Because partl..lpants were selected from every State, because 
the quality of career education differs greatly from State to 
State, and because it is unlikely that, in every State, the 
person identified as the State Coordinator of Career Education 
had available the kinds of hard data required to assure that only 
the best career education programs were nominated, no pretense 
is made that participants selected in this manner are the "most 
expert local career education practitioners nor that they 
represent the "best" career education programs in the Nation. 
It IS claimed that these persons are among the best career educa- 
tion practitioners. Certainly, they are far more knowledgable 
and experienced than most people currently working in career 
education at the K-12 level. 

The second method used in selecting mini-conference 
participants was through nominations made, at OE's request, from 
State Education Associations affiliated with the National Education 
Association (NEA) . The NEA assumed responsibility for securing 
as nominees one practicing classroom teacher from each of the 
50 States who was identified by the State Education Association 
as being the kind of dynamic, innovative, and committed teacher 
career education seeks. Each NEA nominee supposedly had 
demonstrated such qualities through active involvement in a career 
and"'v°"J'!?!r:- "."^"^I^J'^^P^^""' °E ^="P^^d ^he NEA nominees 



invited each to be a mini-conference participant. 

State department of education personnel, whose response 
tallied in the table, were primarily those who attended in April" 
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1974 at Dallas the National Conference for State Coordinators of 
Career Education, sponsored by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. Of the 40 respondents in this category, 25 identified 
themselves as having the title "State Coordinator of Career 
Education" (or another title with similar meaning). Remaining 
State department of education personnel in this category of 
respondents identified themselves as having prime responsibilities 
in such diverse fields as guidance, curriculum and supervision, 
and administration. Each evidenced his or her interest and/or 
concern for career education through attendance at the Dallas 
meeting or through volunteering to complete and return the Study 
Guide to OE upon receiving it in the mail. No attempt was made 
to mail copies of the Study Guide to all State departments of 
education. Those few respondents in this category who were not 
at the Dallas conference consisted of State department of education 
personnel who obtained copies of the Study Guide through their 
own initiative. 

Respondents in the "National Leaders" category represented 
persons invited to attend one of two OE conferences held in 
early summer 1974. The first conference, informally called the 
"Conceptualizers Conference," consisted of persons recognized as 
national^leaders and experts in career education. Each had 
written and spoken widely on the topic and most had already 
formulated and published their own conceptual views and definitions 
of career education. The second conference, informally called the 
"Philosophers Conference," consisted of persons with national 
reputations in a variety of disciplines directly related to career 
education. Such disciplines included counseling, psychology, 
philosophy, sociology, anthropology, and economics. Some members 
of the Philosophers Conference were nationally known career 
education experts while others were selected solely because of 
their expertise in a particular discipline. Of 25 persons 
attending one or the other of these two conferences, 17 sent in 
completed Study Guides. 

Interpretation of the Data 

Data in the table have been arranged in such a manner as 
to be largely self-explanatory. At the head of each column, the 
number of persons in the category who submitted usable Study 
Guides is indicated. Below is listed the number of persons in the 
category giving a "Yes" (or "Agree") response and the number 
giving a "No" (or "Disagree") response. By adding the "Yes" and 
"No" responses for any particular item and subtracting the total 
from the number of persons reported at the head of each column, 
the reader can immediately determine the number of respondents 
who either failed to answer the item or who chose a "Not sure" 
•response . 
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If Che word "consensus" is Interpreted to mean agreement 
coming from more than half of a given group, It will be immediately 
clear to those studying the table that '^consensus" exists on the 
draft document, "An Introduction to Career Education." This is 
true for all three groups — career education practitioners. State 
department of education personnel, and national career education 
leaders. Further, the degree of consensus does not differ greatly 
in either degree or in direction among the three categories. 

The apparent high degree of consensus is probably greater 
than the actual degree of agreement with the total OE draft 
document. That is, the Study Guide, by asking respondents to 
indicate their "agreement" or "disagreement" only with very 
specific, finite parts of the draft document, probably produced 
a higher degree of consensus than would have been the case had 
respondents been simply asked to "endorse" or "disapprove" the 
draft document as a whole. It is obviously easier to find 
agreement with specific thoughts than with an entire conceptual 
effort viewed as a totality. 

Furthermore, many respondents (including many who indicated 
a "yes" response to a particular item) submitted detailed 
suggestions for improving wording and content of the draft 
document. Such written comments make it clear that "agreeing" 
with a thought and "endorsing" it may be quite different things. 

Finally, it must be noted that to find "consensus" is not 
necessarily to find "truth." What is "agreed to" and what is 
"right" may be entirely different matters. 

The apparent high degree of consensus evidenced in the 
table convinced OE that the formal OE career education booklet 
should not differ greatly from the draft document. At the same 
time, a combination of written comments received and oral 
conversations held with respondents after they had submitted their 
Study Guides made it apparent that some revisions, primarily in 
the form of providing further clarification, were needed. 
Accordingly, the draft document has now been revised. The final 
version printed here, like the draft document itself, is 
entitled An Introduction to Career Education. 




NUMBERS OK PERSOHS FROM VARIOUS GROUPS miUJSVEJ^ED„l'yES" OR "NO" TO QUESTIONS 
AND/OR STATEMENTS CONTAINED IN THE "STUDY GUIDE" ACCOMPMYING TliE DRAFT OP 
"All INTRODUCTION TO CAREER EDUCATION" 

Note; Those members of a group who failed to answer a particular Iten or who responded with the answer 
"Not Sure" are not accounted for in these tabulations. 

Key . 

Mini-Conf. - Local career education practitioners at OE's l^lh 'Vini-conferences" 

State Ed. Dept. - State Department of Education professional staff (includes 25 

State Coordinators of Career Education) 
Natl. Leaders - Persons attending either OE's "Conceptualizers Conference" or 

OE's "Philosopher's Conference" 

Mini- State Natl. 

Conf. Ed. Dept. Le aders 

(N=22U) (N^llo) (N="lfr 

Question or Statement Yes No Yes No Yes No 

1. In your opinion, is it appropriate to picture career educa- 
tion as "a response to a call for educational reform"? 109 5 33 1 12 1 

2. What is the validity of each of the following 11 conditions 
and appropriateness to use In specifying conditions leading to 
the career education movement? 

(1) Too many persons leaving our educational system are 
deficient in the basic academic skills required for 

adaptability in today's rapidly changing society. 207 2 38 2 Ih 2 

(2) Too many students fail to see meaningful relationships 
between what they are being asked to learn in school and 
what they will do when they leave the educational systen. 
This is true of both those who remain to graduate and those 

who drop out of the educational system. ?23 Uo 16 

(3) American education, as currently structured, best meets 
the educational needs of that minority of persons who will 
someday become college graduates. It has not given equal 
emphasis to meeting the educational needs of that vast 

majority of students who will never be college graduates. 195 10 3^^ 1 9 3 



31 



34 



Wini- State Natl. 

-Ed. Dpt. Leaders 

Question or Statement ^^0) ^ ^ |^17, ^ 

(^) American education has not kept pace with the 
rapidity of change in the post-industrial occupational 
society. As a result, both over-educated and under- 185 9 

educated workers are present in large numbers. Both 
the boredom of the over-educated worker and the 
frustration of the under-educated have contributed to 
the growing presence of worker alienation in the total 
occupational society. 

<5) TOO many persons leave our educational system at 
both the secondary and collegiate levels unequipped 

with the vocational skill, the self-understanding and 214 40 13 3 

career decision-making skills, or the desire to work ^ 
that are essential for making a successful transition 
from school to work. 

(6) The growing need for presence of women in the work 

force has been adequately reflected in neither the educa- 176 12 36 1 17 

tional nor the career options typically pictured for girls 
enrolled in our educational system. 

<7) The growing needs for continuing and recurrent 

education on the part of adults are not being adequately 171 16 37 3 14 1 

met by our current systems of public education. 

(8) Insufficient attention has been given to learning 
opportunities outside of the structure of formal educa- 
tion which exist and are increasingly needed by boUi 216 2 -»o w 1 
youth and adults in our society. ^ 
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Mini- State N*tl, 
Conf . Ed. Dpt. Leaders 
{N-224) (N-40) {N-17) 
Question or Statement Yes No Yes No Yes No 

(9) The general public, including parents and the business- 
industry- labor contmunityf has not been given an adequate 

role in formulation of educational policy. 149 21 35 2 8 4 

(10) American education^ as currently structured, does 
not adequately meet the needs of minority, nor of economic- 
ally disadvantaged persons in our society. 182 14 30 2 16 

(11) Post high school education has given insufficient 
emphasis to educational prograas at the sub-baccalaureate 

degree level. 178 ih 33 3 7 5 

3. Do you find the following definition of *'work" to be 
appropriate, or are you not sure: "Work: defined as conscious 

effort ained at producing benefits for oneself and/or for others?" 192 9 36 6 6 

^. In your opinion, how defensible is the rationale of career 
education— a response to the call for educational reform to a 
criticism or combination of criticisms that center on relation- 
ships between present education and lifestyles of individuals, 

as cited in "An Introduction to Career Education"? 200 6 30 7 6 

5. In your opinion, do you find "career" appropriately defined 

as the totality of work one does in his or her lifetine? I63 21 32 3 11 5 

In your opinion, do you find "career education" appropriately 
defined as the totality of educational experiences through which 

one learns about work? 182 20 29 6 10 7 

In your opinion, do you find "education" appropriately defined 
as .the totality of experiences through which one learns? 210 2 35 11 1* 

6. To what extent do you agree with each of the 10 basic concepts 
listed as follows: 

(1) Since both one*s career and one's education extend from 
the presch^^ol through the retircnent years, career education 

nust also span alnost the entire life cycle. 200 6 ^^0 16 2 



Mlni- 
Conf . 



State 
Ed. Dpt. 



Natl. 

Leaders 

(Nal7) 



Question or Statement 



(2) The concept of productivity Is crntral to the 
definition of work and so to the entire concept of 
career education, 

(3) Since "work" Includes unpaid activities as well 
as paid employment, career education's concerns In 
addition to Its prime emphasis on paid employment, 
extend to the work of the student as « learner, 
volunteer workers, and full-time homemiO^ers; 

and to work activities In which one engages as part 
of leisure and/or recreational time. 

W The cosmopolitan nature of i.May's society demands 
that career education embrace a multiplicity of, work 
values, rather than a single work ethic, as a means of 
helping each Individual answer the question "Why should 
I work?" 

(5) Both one's career and one*s education are best 
viewed In a developmental, rather than a fragmented, sense. 



Yes No 



167 17 



211 



209 



219 



(6) Career education Is for all persons — the young 

and the old; the mentally handicapped and the Intellectually 

gifted; the poor and the wealthy; males and females; students 

In elementary schools and In the graduate colleges. 231 

(7) The societal objectives of career education are to help 
all Individuals a) who want to work; b) acquire the skills 
necessary for work In these times; and c) engage In work 

that Is satisfying to the Individual and beneficial to society. 197 

(8) The individualistic goals of career education are to 
make work a) possible, b) meaningful, and c) satisfying for 

each Individual throughout his or her lifetime. 215 



13 



Yes No 



28 



36 
ho 



36 



Yes No 



10 



36 1 15 1 



16 
18 



39 1 17 



38 1 7 6 



11 1 



Mini- State Natl. 

Conf . Ed. Dpt, Lenders 

. Question or Statement Yes No Ye^ No Yes No 

(9) Protection of the individual's freedom to choose and 
assistance in laaking and implementing c«reer decisions are 

of central concern to career education, 215 2 1*0 15 2 

(10) The expertise required for implementing career 
education is to be found in many parts of society and is not 

limited to those employed in formal education. 2l8 1 hO 15 

7. In your opinion, to what extent is each of the following 25 
prograanaatic assumptions of career education valid? 

(1) If students can see clear relationships between what 
they are being asked to learn in school and the world of work, 

they will be motivated to learn more in school. 193 9 1 11 1 

(2> There exists no single learning strategy that can be 
said to be best for all students. Some students will learn 
best by reading out of books for example, and others will 
learn best by combining reading with other kinds of learning 

activities. 219 ^ 39 1 17 

(3) Basic academic skills, a personally meaningful set of 
work values, and good work habits represent adaptability 
tools needed by all persons who choose to work in today's 

rapidly changing occupational society. 206 5 38 15 1 

(U) Increasirigly, entry into today's occupational society 
demands the possession of a specific set of vocationed 
skills on the part of those who seek employment. Unskilled 

labor is less and less in demand. 188 lU 30 2 8 U 

(5) Career development, as part of human development, 
begins in the pre-school years and continues into the 
retirement years. Its maturational patterns differ from 

individual to individual. 217 37 1 16 



CO 
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Mini- SUte Natl. 

Conf . Ed. Dept, Jicg^e" 

Question or Statement Yes No Yes No Yes No 

(6) Work values > « part of one's personal value system, are 
developed, to a signlf leant degree, during the elementary 

school years and are modifiable during those years. 202 9 36 2 12 1 

(7) Specific occupational choices represent only one of a 
nunber of kinds of choices Involved In career development. 
They can be expected to Increase In realism as one moves 
from childhood into adulthood and, to some degree, to be 

modifiable during most of one's adult years. 2l6 1 38 

(8) Occupational decision making Is accomplished through 
the dynamic Interaction cf limiting and enhancing factors 
both vlthln the individual and in his present and proposed 
environment. It Is not. In any sense, something that can 

be viewed as a simple matching of Individuals with Jobs. 217 2 Uo ^"^ ^ 

(9) Occupational stereotyping currently acts to hinder full 
freedom of occupational choice for both females and for 
minority persons. These restrictions can be reduced, to 
some extent, through programmatic Intervention strategies 

begun In the early childhood years. 200 3 ^^O l€ 

(10) Parent socio-economic status acts as a limitation 
on occupational choices considered by children. This 
limitation can be reduced, to a degree, by program Inter- 
vention strategies begun In the early years. 199 3 ^^O 13 2 

(11) A positive relationship exists between education and 
occupational competence, but the optimum amount and kind of 
education required as preparation for work varies greatly 

from occupation to occupation. 201* 7 39 1 15 2 

(12) The same g«ieral strategies utilized In reducing 
worker alienation In indujtiy can be used to reduce worker 

alienation asiong pupils and te5icl^er^Jji the classroom. 112 12 23 1 15 2 
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Mini- State Natl. 

Conf, Ed . Dpt . " Loaders 

(N«22l4) (N=l*0) (N=17) 

Question or Statement Ye£ No Yes No Yes No 

(13) While some persons vili find themselves able to moot 
their huraan needs for accomplishment through work In tholr 
place of paid enploynent, others will find It necessary to 
meet this need through work in which they engage during 

their leisure Mae. 209 U Uo l6 1 

(lU) Career decision making skills. Job hunting skills, and 
Job getting skills can be taught to and learned by alaost 
all persons. Such skills, once learned, can bfe effectively 
used by Individuals In enhancing their career development. 

(15 > Excessive deprivation In any given aspect of* human 
growth and development can lead to retardation of career 

development, finch deprivation will require special varl- ' o3 
fttlons in career develojanent programs for persons suffering 

such deprivation, 2O6 1 37 lU 

{16) An effective means of helping Individuals discover both 
who they are (in a self-concept sense) and why they are (in 
f\ personal awareness sense) is through helping them discover 
their accomplishments that can come from the work that they 

do. 186 3 35 2 12 

(17) Parental attitudes townrd work and toward education 
act as powerful Influences on the career development of their 
children. Such parental attitudes are modifiable through 

programmatic intervention stiategles. 178 5 36 ih 

(18) Tiie pix^cesses of occupational decision raaklng and 
occupational preparation can be expected to be repeated 

more than once for most aduita In today's society. 210 1 39 1 1^ 
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Mini- State Natl. 

Cpnf-. , Kd- Dpt. Leaders 

Question o r Statement IHI M No Yep Wo 



(19) In choosing an occupation, one Is, in effect, 

choosing a lifestyle. iqi 15 29 3 82 

(20) Kelatlonshlp's between education and vork can be 
Bade nore meaningful to students through Infusion into 
subject natter than if taught as a separate body of 

knowledge. ^lU 1 hO n 

(?l) Education and work can Increasingly be expected 
to be Interwoven at various times In the lives of most 
Individuals rather than occurring in a single sequential 

pattern. 315 38 I5 

(22) Decisions Individuals make about the work that W 
they do are considerably broader and more encompassing 

In nature than are decisions aade regarding the 

occupations in which they are employed. 133 3 33 1 12 

(23) Good worh habits and positive attitude-.; toward 
work can be effectively taught to most individuals. 
Assimilation of such knowledge Is most effective if 

begun In the *iarly childhood years. 197 1 36 2 12 1 

{2h) The basis on which work can become a personally 
meaningful part of one's life will vary greatly from 
individual to Individual. No single approach can be 

expected to ia:< et with universal success. 219 39 1 17 

(25) While economic return can be expected almost always 
to be a significant factor In decisions individuals 
make about occupations. It may not be a significant 
factor In many decisions Individuals moke about their 

total pattern of work. gOl 3 37 1 iJ* 1 

\' 3S 
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Mini- State N«tl. 

Conf . Ed. Dpt . Leaders 

(K«22^) (K«W" (N«17>" 

Question or Stateaent Yes No Yes Ho Yes Wo 



8, In your opinion, hov Justified is the contention that 
While nuch nore research is obviously needed, it seems safe 

ti say that we know enough right now to Justify the organization 

and implenentation of cc^prehensive career e'tacation prograns? 211 1 35 1 1^* 

9. In your opinion, how Justified is the assertion that, to the 
greatest possible extent, initiation of career education programs 
should be undertaken utilizing existing personnel and existing 

physical facilltias? . 203 6 35 15 



10. (A) In your opinion how upproprinte is each of the tusks and 
how appropriate is each task assignment listed as follows: 



(A-l> All classroom teachers will devise and/or locate 
methods and materials designed to help pupils understand 

and appreciate the career implications of the subject ^ 
natter being taught. Appropriateness of Task: 210 7 ^0 1^ 1 

(A-l> Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 166 I8 38 12 

(A-2) All classroom teachers will utilize career- 
oriented methods materials in the instructional program, 
where appropriate, as one means of educational motivation. 

Appropriateness of Task: 219 2 ho I6 1 

(A-2) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 209 2 1*0 15 

(A-3) All classroom teachers will help pupils acquire 

and utilize good work habits. Aooropriateness of task: 21I4 2 1*0 17 

(A-3) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 205 1 38 1 15 

(A-1*) All classroom teachers will help pupils develop, 
clarify, and assimilate personally meaningful sets of work 

values. Appropriateness of task; 2l6 2 37 13 2 

(A-1*) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: I98 2 38 11 



Mini- State Katl. 

Conr. Kd. Dpt. LeaJors 

iH'2^U) (HmUO) (»«17) 

C<U'»".tion or £;tfit<'r<»nt » Yos No Yog No Y03 No 

(A-S) AU clnr^u'ocn te.'ich»»rf. will Inttyxate, to the fullest 
oxtont po.Ti'.lblc, thf pro^TJCirintlo (iEi£«ur:ptl rii? of cnreor 
fiucatlon int<^ tholr ln;Ttruotix->nal iictlvltl<»r J\n(J terichor- 

ynpil reiatlonfhlps. Approprlutvnoos 01' TasV.: ki:^ ? Uo 15 

ApproprlfttenoSD of TajH AssJff'-'iont: 198 3 39 1 13 

(D) !n aiUltlon to (A) abo/o, sor.e t<iaci4ers will be chi»'r>vl 
with; 

il^i) rroviainf students with specific voo-itloma conpet^n- 
clv.i at a U'vvl that will enable istudent? to gain ontry into 

thv cecupational :;ocioty. Appropriatt;n(»ss of Taak: 2^0 1*0 I6 

(B-l) Apprupi'lHtfiieso of Tank As^Ugnnent; I96 2 ho 16 

(ri-2) In addition, soae tijachers will be charged with 
helping jTtudents acquire Job-seeking and Job-getting skills. 

Appropriatent-ss of Tark; 221 Uo 11 

Appropriateness? of Task As^lgnr.ont: 202 1 JiO I6 1 

(I<-3) In addition, eonie teachers will be charged with 
participating in tho Job-placenent process. Appropriate- 
ness of Task; 205 1 17 

(B-3) Appropriateness of Task Ar>slgnr.ent: 158 8 39 1 1^* 2 

(B-^) In addition, ?or.e teachers will be charged with 
helping students 'acquire declslon-aaking skills. Appropriate- 
ness of Task: 230 1 17 

(B-^) Appropriateness of Task Assignnent: 202 2 38 2 1^* 3 
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Mini- State Hatl. 

Cgnf. Kd. Dpt. Leaders 

Question or Stateaent Yes rio Yes No Yes No 

(C-1) The business-labor-industry conaiunity will provide 
observational, work experience, and work-study opportunities 
for students and for those who educate students (teachers, 
counselors, and school adninistrators) . Appropriateness of 

222 1 ho 16 1 



(C-1) Appropriateness of 'Jisk Assignment: 202 3 

(C-2) The business-labor-industry comiunity will serve as 
career development resource personnel for teachers, 

counselors, and students. Appropriateness of Task : 221 1 hO l6 1 

(0-2) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 208 

(C-3> The business-labor-industry ooauaunity will partici- 
pate in part-tiffic and full-tine Job placement prograns. 
Appropriateness of Task: ^16 



(C-3) /ippropriatottess of Task Assignment: 197 2 

(C~U) The buy iness-labor- industry comaunity will partici- 
pate actively and positively in prograns designed to lead 
to reduction in worker alienation. Appropriateness of 
Task: 



Task 



38 15 1 



39 15 1 



2 Uo 17 



no 17 



210 1 39 1 lU 



iC-U) Appropriateness of Task Assignnent: 190 3 ■ 36 1 

(C-^) The bus iness-labor- industry co'^nunity will participate 
in career education policy forn^ilaticn, Appropri/ilcness of 



2iU 39 X5 



(C-5) Appropriateness of Task Aesi^^nnont: 196 35 



CO 
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Mini- State Natl. 

Conf, £J« Dpt. Leaders 

W22U) iU^Uo) (K=17) 

■■.■^.noAtior, r Statement ISB. 112. Iia I'o Yes 



(D-1) 'Vi^»is<>i;n^ personnel will help claas- * 

tr^-v Inpl<»T'.ent car vjr education in the eiassrooa. 
Appz-opriH^'Ke.;;? of Task: , , 209 5 UO I6 1 

(D-1) Appropriateness 01 it.sk Ass ignnent: 186 38 I6 1 

(r-'>) CcunjeUng and g»jiaance'*personnel will ser/e, usually 
with oUier educational Personnel as liaison contacts between 
the schooi nni the bu:;in<?.^j;-labor community. Appropriateness 

0^ Task: 211 1 1^0 17 

(D-2) Appiopr lateness of Task Assignment: 192 2 hO 13 1 

(D-'J) Comjoling and guidance personnel will serve, usually 
Vith other tdLOntional personnel, in implementing career 

education concept? within th« hone and family structure. ^ 
AppropriPt^-ness of Tack; 195 5 37 1 13 3 

(D-3> Appropriateness 0** T'x^k Assignment: 167 3 37 1 12 3 

iO'h) r-ounselin^ and guid-nce personnel will help students 
in the total cj*reer levelopracnt process, including th« making 

and iraplemeiitation 'vf career decisions. Approptness.of Task: 218 1 38 17 



(D-*M> Appropria<.eness of Taak Assignment: 202 1 



37 15 



(D-5) Counseling and guidance personnel will participate in 
part-time ^n-i full-tiire Job placement programs and in follow- 
up studies cn former stulents. Appropriateness of Task: ?l6 39 

(D-5) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 190 1 

(E-1) Vhe hone and faaily ai'jmbers where pupils reside will 
help pupils acquire and practice good work habits. Approp- 
riateness ^f Task: /I O 2l6 38 2 lU 
(E-1) Appropriateness of TuSJk Assignment, - 185 36 1 12 



17 

39 lU 



Mini- State Natl. 

JM. Dpt. Leaders 

(N«22'0 {H^ko) (N«17) 

Question or Statement Is^ No Yes No Yes No 



(S-2) The home and faaily aenbers where pupils reside will 
oaphasize developnent of positive work values and attitudes 

toward vork. Appropriaten^a of Task: 216 1 37 2 12 

(1-2) Appropriatfrneso of Task Assignment: 186 5 36 1 10 1 

(E-3) The home and fanily neabers where pupils reside will 
nAxlnize, to thv» fullest extent possible, career development 
options and opportunities f^r the.nselves and for their 

children. Appropriateness of Task: 215 39 1 lU 

*!£-3) Appropriateness of Tttsk Assignnient: x86 3 38 12 1 

(F-1) Sduontional admlnis', -a^ors and school boards will 
eaphasl?;o larger educatior. as a priority goal. Appropriateness 

o^Ta.k: 220 39 13 

(F-x) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 203 1 39 13 

(F-r?) DJucatlorial adnlnlsti'ators and school boards will 
provldv Ir^aJershlp and direction to tho career education 

T^rogran. Approprlatenoss of Task: 219 ho lU 1 



39 lU 1 



(r-2) Apj^ropriAteness of TaJk Asjlgnaent: 179 2 

(»'-3) BducutJona?. and aOainistrators and school boards 
vlil Involve the widest possible ccowunlty participation In 
^^irecr education policy dcolslonaaklng. Appropriateness of 

^^^^^^ 216 39 17 

(F-3) Appropriateness of •<'jh Assignment: 200 1 39 15 

(F-«) i>3ucatlonal adnlnis^'-ato^-a and school boards will 
provido the tlr.e, siaterl^-*?, and finances required for 

InpieSiO.iting the career ^'^icatlon program. Appt. of Task: 218 1 38 1 I6 

iF-u) Appropriateness 0: I'aak Assignment: 199 1 37 1 * 1^ 
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Mini- State Natl. 

Conf. Ed. Dpt. Leaders 

Ju^U) (K=i4c) (N=17) 

Question or Statement Yes No Yes Mo Yes No 



(F-5) Educational administrators and school boards will 
initiate curriculum revision designed to integrate academic, 
general, and vocational education into an expanded set of 
educational opportunities available to all students. 

Appropriateness of Task; 217 '♦O 15 1 

(F-5) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 205 2 1*0 ll« 1 

11. The "initial implementation needs" that follow are obviously 
crucial in that they form • batis for requesting career education 
funds. In your opinion, should the following categories have 
been added to the list of initial implementation needs? 

A. Direct subsidies to the business-labor-industry community, 50 98 6 20 1* 11 



B, Direct subsidies to persons in the form of educational 
vouchers. 63 79 9 19 ^ 

12. In your opinion, how should the following categories of 
need be ranked in terms of (a) the importance of need for Federal 
funding; and (b) the relative amount of Federal funds we should be 
requesting? (Use "1" for top rank.) 

( Note ; This rank ordering 
did not lend itself to 
presentation in this format.) 

13. In your opinion, are there other "initial implementaci--> n..eds" 
that should be added to the list on "ages 16-I8"? Yes, No, or not 
sure? (If "Yes," please list such needs on the back of this sheet.) 

( Note ; These listings did not 
lend themselves to present- 
ation in this format.) , — ,» /• 
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Mini- State Natl. 

Conf ♦ Ed, Dpt. Leaders 

(K«22li ) (N=UO ) (N=17 ) 

Question or Statement Yes No Yes No Yes No 

ill. To what extent do you agree with the priority choices given 
as tentative examples that follow? 

(1) In-service education needs of currently employed edu- 
cational personnel should take precedence over efforts to 

change preservice personnel programs. 198 16 38 10 U 

(2) Efforts at the elementary and secondary school levels 
should take precedence over efforts at the post-secondary 

school levels. 205 10 36 11 U 

(3) Efforts airscd at educational administrators should 
take precedence over efforts aimed at instructional and 

guidance personnel. 95 98 25 5 10 5 

(U) Efforts aimed at instructional and guidance 

personnel should receive equal emphasis. 178 27 31 3 10 5 

(5) Efforts at implementing career education in all 
school systems should take precedence over supporting 

further massive demonstration efforts. 181 lU 33 1 13 1 

(6) Efforts aimed at implementing career education and 
at supporting further basic research in career education 

should receive equed emphasis. 107 76 20 lU 8 6 

15. In your opinion, how appropriate for use in evaluation of 
career education is each of the learner outcomes listed below: 

(1) Competence in the basic academic skills required for 

adaptability in our rapidly changing society. 2l6 5 ^^0 17 

(2) Equipped with good work habits. 220 38 1 12 
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(3) Capable of choosing and who have chosen a personally 

meaningful set of work values that lead them to possess a 2IO 1 31 2 10 

Q desire to work. u 

to 
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Mini- State N«tl. 

Conf . Sd. Dpt« Letdert 

[H*22U) (N»1*0) {N«17) 

Quotion or Statement Yes No Ye« No Yea No, 

(li) Equipped vith career decisiorwaking skills, Job 

hunting skill*, and Job getting tkills. 220 2 36 15 2 

(5) Equipped with vocational skills at a level that vill 
allov them to gain entry into and attain a degree of 

success in the occupational society. I96 U 36 1 15 1 

(6) Equipped with career decisions that they have made 
baaed on the vldest possible set of data concerning 

themselves and their educational-vocational opportunities. 219 39 15 1 

(7) Aware of means available to them for continuing and 

recurrent education once they have left the formal system 4^ 
of schooling. 220 39 17 

(8) Successful in being placed in a paid occupation, in 
further education, or in a vocation that is consistent with 

their current career education. 210 1 39 12 



(9) Successful in incorporating work valuea into their 
total personal value structure in such a way that they are 
able to choose what, for them, is a deairable lifestyle. 



212 37 15 



16. To what extent do you agree vlth the position that not all 
students should be equipped with a marketable Job skill by the 

time they leave the secondary school? lh6 U9 30 h 9 

17. To what extent do you agree with the viewpoint that the 
call for educational reform cannot be anawered almply through 
initial implementation of career education programs—rather, 

that it will require major baalc educational policy changes? I88 7 31 15 
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Mini- Sttte Natl. 

Conf, Ed. Dpt. Leaders 



Question or Stttenent Yes No Yes 



wrrr 

Yes No 



18, To wh«t extent do you agree that each of the ll* following 
major educational policy changes should be ohaajpioned by career 
education? 

(1) Substantial increases in the quantity, quality, and 
variety of vocational education offerings at the secondary- 
level .and of occupational education offerings at the post- 
secondary school level. 181 7 38 12 3 

(2) Increases in the nunher and variety of educational 
course options available to students with a de-emphasis on 
the presence of cleeirly differentiated college preparatory, 
general education, and vocational education curricula at 

the secondary school level. 19!; n 38 ^ 

(3) The installation of performance evaluation, as an ^ 
alternative to the strict time requirements imposed by the 

traditional Carnegie Unit, as a means of assessing and 

certifying educational accomplishment, 2OI 2 39 13 1 

(I*) The installation of systems for granting educational 
credit for learning that takes place outside the walls of 

the school. 2l8 1 1*0 13 2 

(5) Increasing use of non-certificated personnel from the 
business-industry-labor conmunity as educational resource 
persons in the educational syste3B*s total instructional 

program. 210 38 15 2 

(6) The creation of an open entry— open exit educational 
system that allows students to combine schooling with work 

in ways that fit their needs and educational motivations. 21 1* 39 17 

(7) Substantial increases in program* of adult and recurrent 
education as a responsibility of the public school educational 

system. 197 6 37 l^* 1 
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Mini- State K«tl . 

Coaf . Ed. Dpt. Lenders 

(k»22M (k«i*o) TrRrn 

Question or Statemeat !£■ No I" No Yes No 

(8) Creation of the yeiur-round public school system that 
provides multiple points during *ny 12-month period In vhlch 

student! vlll leave the educational system. 158 11 31 13 

(9) Major overhaul of teacher education programs and gradu- 
ate prograzDS In education lAmed at Incorporating the career 

education concepts, ■kills and methodologies. 2l6 3 37 l6 1 

(10) Substantial Increases In the career guidance, counsel- 
ing, placement, and follovup functions at parts of American 

education. 21^* 38 17 

(11) Substantial Increases In program and schedule flexi- 
bility that allow classroom teachers, at all levels, greater 
autonon^ and freedom to choose educational strategies and 
devise methods and materials they determine to be effective 

in Increasing pupil achievement. l85 12 38 1 15 

(12) Increased utilization of educational technology for 
gathering, processing and disseminating knowledge required 

In the teaching-learning process. 201 1 38 12 

(13) Increases In participation in educational policy 
making on the part of students, teachers, parents, and mem- 
bers of the business-industry-labor connmnity. 195 5 37 lo 

(ll*) Increases in participation, on the part of formal 
education, in, comprehensive conounlty educational and human 

services efforts. 203 2 36 1^* 
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Question or StCLtement 



19. To what extent do you a«ree with each of the following 
statements: 



Mini- St«te Natl. 

Conf . Ed. Dpt». Leader g 

(K»26M in^ko) (N=17) 

Yes No Yea No Yes No 



(a) Initial implementation of career education will \>e 

relatively inexpensive. 137 56 20 11 13 3 

(B> Long run educational reform will be very expensive. ll*9 29 25 9 9 1* ^' 

(c) Career education is dedicated to avoiding creation 

of a dual school system. 20? U 37 2 11 
(D) The days of educational isolationism are past. 

Collaboration is needed. 223 38 I6 
(f) If the coals of career education are attained the 

t.erm "career education" should disappear. I8I 10 26 3 12 1 
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Evaluation ok Caiu;ku Kducation : Implications for Instruction at tiik 
Rlkmkntary School Levkl 

introduction 

The birth of a new idea properly precedes its expansion into an educational 
concept. The formulation of a new concept properly precedes a concern for 
testing its efficacy. Global evaluation of a concept's efficacy properly precedes 
the formulation and testing of research hypotheses aimed at discovering optimal 
means of implementing the concept in educational practice. The critics of a new 
idea in education typically use, as one weapon, a call for definitive research 
results even prior to the time the idea has been develoi>ed into a tentative concept 
form. Phis short set of generahzations could, I believe, be illustrated rei)eatedly 
by those who study the history of new ideas in American education. Career 
hducation is only the latest example. 

Former USOK Commissioner of Education Dr, H'nlncx V. Marland, Jr first 
introduced the term "Career Education" in 1971, It is important to note that 
Dr, Marland introduced an idea, not a concept. Ilis idea was that the world of 
schooling needs to he brought into closer relationship with the world of work. 
In introducing this idea, Marland called for the definition of ''career education" 
to be developed in the hard crucible of educational practice. The idea was not 
new, having been stated as one goal of American education in exphcit form by 
the Morrill Act of 1S65. Just prior to Marland's pronouncement, the idea had been 
illustrated in books by Venn, (10C4), by l>ucinski, (lOCO), and by Khodes, 

Thus, while the idea was not new, there were two new circumstances sur- 
rounding It. The first was the term ''career education" used to express the idea. 

TTo?^^t^^^"*' ^^'"^ ^'^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ l^eing championed by a 

USOB Commissioner of Education and made a top prioritv of the United States 
Office of Education. Bolstered by these two new aspect.s, the idea attained quick 
approval and endorsement throughout the land by educators, parent.s, students, 
businessmen, and the general public, School systems in all parts of the country 
adopted policy statements supporting "career education" and initiated efforts to 
implement such policies. The United States Oflice of Education earmarked several 
milhon dollars to demonstrate the concept. 

We were caught in a "chicken or the egg" situation. That is, we were attempting 
to formulate the conceptualisation of career education through attempts to 
implement the idea of relating education and work. The facts used to promote 
career education pertained much more to the need to relate education and work 
than to our demonstrated ability to do so. Given the history of new ideas in 
American education, this should, it seems, be viewed as neither .surprising nor 
necessarily distressing. 

The amount of progress made in the name of "career education" over the last 
four years has been substantial and most encouraging. During this i)eriod of 
time, the "idea" of career education has been effectively converted into a "con- 
cept." A multiplicity of methods have been devised and field-tested for the Imple- 
mentation of career education. Pubhc enthusiasm for and acceptance of career 
education have continued to grow. Now, in 1975. wo find ourselves at a point in 
time when it is appropriate to begin the hard task of evaluating the efficacv of 
the career education concept. This, of course, is not to sav the task of con- 
ceptualizing career education has now been completed, Anv viable educational 
concept must be a continually evolving one— and career education must not 
become an exception. I am only saying that, if one studies the consensus tables 
that are appended to the current USOE policy paper entitled An Introduction 
to Career hdueation (USOK, 1075). it seems apparent that consensus has been 
found for a current effort to state the concept of career education. 

The purposes of this article are to: (1) provide a short capsule summary of 
the concept of career education in a form that will hopefully be meaningful to 
professional persons in elementary education; (2) summarize evaluation criteria 
now being proposed for career education and identifv those that seem most 
appropriate to use at the elementary .school level ; (3) ilhustrate currently avail- 
able results pertaining to evaluation of career education in elementary .schools' 
and (4) present some brief thoughts regarding our current and future needs for 
evaluation and research for career education in elementary schools. 
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77m* concept ttf carver i'duvatiun 

Uwulor.s are urKwi Ut shul.\ raiofullj Hk* TSOK polic.v i)ai)ur/)n career eduea- 
tion referrinl to abovo. Uvrv. only i)arUoular a.siK'cLs uf that i»ai»er that pertain 
.sl)enlu'ally to the denu^utary m'1um>1 will iw tun^^idored. The following discuii.sion 
a.^^sumes rcador.s U> be familiar with the I SOK policy paper on eareer education. 

First, it is apparent that career education has been eonceptualized around the 
four letter \\ord "\\orU." The word "work," moreover, has been delined so as 
to reflect the human need of all hunnm beings to do— to accomplish— to achieve. 
It »> a verj humanistic eoucei)t indeed. As such, it ineludes both the world of 
l>ald employment and the world of uni»aid work—including the work of the 
Volunteer, the full-time honieniaker, the and work in which individuals 

engage in the prodUi'ti\e use of leisure tiuie. It is a concept that ohvi<»usly applies 
to aU impils at all levels of edueatiou. 

Seeoiul, with thi.s dehnition of "work," career education is clearly a develop- 
Uiental roueept beginning in the pre school year.s and continuing, for most per- 
sons, well into the retirement .vears. That i.^ why we say Kindergarten is very 
late to begin career educativ>n. Tliere is no dilficulty justifying a stnaig conceptual 
ease for career education in the element a r.\ .^ehoiil. As a developnu'utal concept, 
career education has leaned hea\il.\ on the process of career development over 
the life span including career awareness, motivation, e-\i/h»ration, decision- 
iuaking. i»repa ration, entry, progressit>n. maintenance, and decline. The elementary 
schotd years haNe. in this franiework, been singled out for particular attention 
with reference to eareer awareness and eareer niotivation. 

Third, while ean»er de\elo|»ment 1ms been used as the process to illustrate the 
de\elopnu*ntal nature of career education, the teaching-learning process has 
i*een the prime \ehitle utilizetl for imi»lenienting the concept in the elementary 
st'hool. Mere, the rationale has btvn taken from eO'orts to reduce worker alien- 
ation in bu>iness and industrial settings. Career edmation has attenipted im- 
plementation strategies that. hoiH-fully. w ill reduce woiker alienation anmng both 
pupils ami teuihers in the elementary school t^lassroom. AVe ha\e assumed that, 
if thi.s can he accouiplished, educational producti\ it^\ — i.e., pupil achievement — 
will iucrea.KO. 

Kourth, the iirime mcthodolg.\ de\i.sed ftir iUiplenienting career education has 
been that of u>llaborati\e relatit*nships among the fornml educational system, 
the busiiii-ss-labor industr.\ profe.^sional-go\ernitient connnunity, and the home 
and famib structure. Hy \icwing the total community as a learning lai»oratory 
and i>or.suns from that community as resourtvs for lUipkMnentijig eareer educa- 
tion in classrooms under teacher direction, the result hat» been a \ast expansion 
of nuans, materials, settings, and resources for nmking learning Uiore appealing 
and meaningful to pupils and to chers alike. 

Evnluatirr criteria for carver cdueution in the vlvmentari/ school 

The I'SOK polic.\ paper on tareer education referred to earlier lists Jilne learner 
uuttunies considered approialate for use in e\aUmting eareer education. Of 
these, funr criteria, while nt>t limited in usefulness to the elementary .Kchool, 
seem jmrtieularly appropriate for tise at this level. 

The tirst uills for students to be "cttminivnt in tht hasiv avadcmic skills re- 
unlrnl fui tuUiiitahilHii in tmt iUfmllif vhant/intj .sf/c/f ///." At the elementary 
school lc\cl. thi.s ran be tiauslated to mean a primar.\ concern for helping pupils 
learn the husU skilKs of oral and written uanmunicatitin, of mathematies. and 
ba.sic science. The importance of this eritorion stems fruin a combination of 
reasuns. One sjuh reason is that eniplo,\ers ha\e toniplained that youthful job 
applii ant.s touiing to them are often delii ient in sut h skills. A seVond reason 
i.s funnd b.\ recognizing that, with the t nrrent rapidity of oceiipational change, 
most persons will be HwuhI to ihange occup.ititins .se\eral times during tlieir 
adult li\e.s and need these basir skills as a prere<|nisite for doing so. A third 
reason is » learl.\ i'\ident uhui auv \isits elementar.\ ilas>roc>ms and linds inmy 
l>npils who apparentb are ni*t suftiuentl.\ nioti\ated to aniuire these essential 
skills. Knrthcrmiire. it is not ditlitult tt> lind teachers whose le\el of nioti\ation 
for teaching apjH'ars no higher than that of their pupils for leariiing. 

The ctauept of (areir eduiatitai wills t\ir two broad approaihes for increasing 
pupil achie\ena'nt in the elemcntai.\ si hook The tirst is tt* show pupils how- 
adults need and use slab skills in the work that the.\ do. The seeuml is to in- 
I rease the \ariet.\ (if me.ms and settings fi>r use in helping pupils acquire the.se 
basie aeademh» skills. 
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v„ , .f . . '""'"'^ '•'••fi'r to !"•<> those timl. over l.o a«os. 

m-liulo Mioh 111 Its as: (a) comlii!; to work (to school) 0,1 time; (b) doiiiL' 
Xw 't^ LV,: '"^Xs that, are begna : aa.l „1) eooperatiai with o eV 

«m f. i!^ ; b^'""' " eii.Dloyers are assertinf,- that 

I ,., ^ T V'T'^ !" "'">'l"il'l'P<l "-itli .s,„.|i habits. If swell 

liabit.s are to I)eeoiiie part of one's 1 fe.style as an adult it would lielo if tliev 

i,. . consciously euiphasize the iu.portauee of good worU habits 

o . o Li:'';;""" "> credit for their aequisi- 

on. iiopefull.\ If this oeeurs. it. to-., will eontribute to pnpil achievement in 

X1ni;e'.;:;ui;\v ii;;''f''-^ - ,"„"■'!' " "'''u-tabiiVt.' to";' :! . 

ii.Md 111 the .Kliilt wia-ld of rapidly c'laiijjiiiff oceupat ions. 

«m/ lilio huu- cliom;, „ ,,crsomilli/ .»-«)(i».v/„/ of „•,„•/.• ,.«?i,V.s- ti,„ footer in 

oo istellation of rea.sons -.arious ii dividuals ^-ive when answeri f • the i - 
s(«lve.. the .,ues.i..a -W Vy ..hould I ehoo.se to woiVr W ' el • imt ip K 
work ill their ■urreiit M)eation~>iieir primary work roli'-i tl 1 of T 111, 

il e'oV'iiVmi ^lireboo " ■■^"""""•■^ "•">■ miiVti/ile realms''" ' •• 

Mllv V, ' t(. ::-...ster the subject matter we are teaeliing. Addition- 

ally. «e .seek to help piipil.s understand the work valiies-i.e , the persoii il re - 
.s IS for ehoosiiiK to work in particular oeeiipation.s-oii the ai t , iX s 1 w 
^'^^"^ "1 r'"'"'" f ••"'I'loyn.ent. That is wh • f , ex- n le .VrTr 

V vs rwhhT/wnit^''"''""^ "old trips emphasise worlc! not ■ i^ms- 1 > 
uajs 11 «liie workers are eontributiuft to soeietVs goals rather t lan a stiidv 
of heir speeide job function.s. The wortli. value, an.l dignltv an ocemm 1 

.s brought to that oeeiipation by the human beings doi^ig ill worl 

.m.^^.- "I.ia-eeiate the wo^lli of wo ke,>-~w Uli -^i.e^^^^ 

I I V w^^ "■''■•'<'''--s-tl..-o..gl. helping them understand ,1^ 

l / ""■■ker eontribates to soeietv and so receives nersoaal 

sclio 1 1 " e i stn ' - ''s°,','''"or', "I'Propriate at the elementary 

s<iiooi uMi IS stated as Sucvciisful in incorimrtitinff irorl; values into tiiri,- inhii 

:J X Itfc-^tiflc. Tn soolciu^' to apply this critoHou in i\w ovaiua- 

o« f oloiuou ary sohool career edncatioa efforts; u-e are certai 1 u tmnk - 
)t «s up: speeitie oeeapational ehoiees as- the measarin;: stick at er ra^^^ 

le^eoh^Jih.?/ "^"^^^ ''''''''''' « red;ct^0I^ia llitIV;;^;a, 

Worr-a ^ f^^ oecupatioas coasidorod for possible cnoico. 

\W)rK \aIuosc hke otJtor i>orsoaal valaes. are hif^lilv ianaeneed bv earlv ife 
evpeneneos Oar eloiueiitary sebool textbooks bave. for vears l ee filHw th 
c rumples representing: botb race and sex stereotyping: wben or pa o s a,T 
(lescnbed. To open up full freedoa, of choice in later T^^nrs f(M bo n norl^ 
nTealan-'^^'r^^'".^^^"'' ^r'''^''' ''''' ''''''' »>^^ aUaeked n 

Mdeiation l>e pvon to activities wbicb. because tbev are prodnclive result in 

riT"ane\l • '^"'i" T'' "^'^'-"MmsbnuMU for the individual This 

loo IS soinetlunj; ettreer education bas said should be be^un to be conununicated 

t?ul rrof'^^^^^^^ jiV^^ ''''''' ^^^"»^'»^«^>' yoarsNvc lnu!e~ne^?l^^^^^ 

^l . »^ l><^^i^»l>lt^ Jn»os to aniuaint pupils with the positive connotations 
of '•work" IS when, in their own lifestyles, they bave diflieul v separat "^^^^^ 
another four letter word called "pluy." i»ijnin^ n noni 

/vV«m/)?c.v of ovahiotions of vtcmcntan/ school varccr cthtrution rf/orta 

Of the four criteria discussed alwve, the first nnist, it seems to nu^ take nri- 
rmty in our attempts to evaluate the effectiveness of career education" efforts at 
the elementary school level. That is. niueh as parents favor our efforts to 
increase student understanding of relationships between education and careers 
their basic reasons for sending their children to the elenientarv school are nnich 
more directly and immediately related to education than tbev are to work 
I urenK and the general public. wai>t elementary school pupil.<; to'learn to read^-^ 
to iK^rform simple arithmetical operations— to acquire the basic skilK of oral 
:ind written communication— and to acquire a general under.standinjc of and 
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am fwul. lu' old sn.viiiK tlint '-tlio tiiil (■.•imu.t wug tlio doc" is iii)i)roi)ri-ilo to 

■.r'nl'ifJl,.!.' ';"'■""!■■•'«'"« 'i"<l '>"'<>'>K those few eiiroor odnciition pro- 
f . •■<>''^y'<'>'tions iitt.'iiii.ts Iinvo now I.oon made to t'liKiiKc in some 
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oilori wore coinparod wiMi anotlUM- ^roap who laid not Iwoa so oxposod the 

uwnt and J-L.Vr Id^-hor on naithoniatioal aclilovoniont than did tho conirol irroup 

Nnnihar l^uids of results uvro reported, in capsule form, bv Clifton Purcoll 
oi the Santa Harhara. (\ilifornia. career education program (1J)74). He reported 
liiar. when the reading- ability of second fjraders from a class omphasiy.ini? career 
eduration appnmches was compared to that of second fcradors not involvcnl in 
^ucn an approach, the reading scores on the Cooperative rrimarv Kcadin^' Test 
were KiKniticaatly hifchcr. in a statistical sense, in the class usinp'a career ednca- 
ti(»n approach in the classroom. 

In Dnde Connt.v (:\Iiami). Florida, a lottor from Dr. E. Whijrham. Sapor- 
intemhmt. Dade County Public Scliools. to me provided data on results obtained 
from enorts to use a career education approach to. teaching umthomatios to 4th, 
.»ln, and Uth jcraders at the Drew Elementary School. Comparinjr jrain .scores 
pined from data collected in 1J)73 and 1074, ho reported moan gains (in the 
form of grade eanivalents) for tho -Uh graders at •; 1.9C, for lifth graders as 
+ 1..»2. and for (ith graders as 4-1.30. The conversations with Dade Countv 
career education i)cr.sonnol made the.se gaia.s .seem oven more impressive whoii 
they related that, among inner city elementary schools such as the Drew Elo« 
meutary School, the average mean gain in mathematics achievement for tho 
year was Io.^js than .50 when expressed in tho form of grade equivalents. 

A report on evaluation of career education efforts in Prince Oeorge'.s Counlv 
Maryland, .showed similarly poj^itivo result.s. (Smith. 1974). There, when ele- 
mentary school pupils who bad l)eoa expo.sed to a career education approach 
were compared with pui)ils who had not been .so exposed, the career education 
pupils scored significantly higher on both reading and mathematics .scores in 
Grades 3 and 7 while, in the other elementary school grade where comparisons 
were made ((>th graders), the "career education'* pupils scored significantlv 
higher on math bat showed no statistically differences when compared with the 
control pupils on reading. 

One study has come to niy attention that failed to .show any .statistically 
sigaiticant differences betwei'n elementary .^ehool pupils exposed to a career 
education approach when contrasted with pupils who were not so exi>o.sed. This 
was reported in a Minnesota study (Smith. Brandon, 1974). When results from 
this study are studied, it can be seen that the career education ''treatment" 
consisted of .somewhere between (mo and two hours per week. This is far from 
what the concept of career education calls for. 

These are all the results, related to the first criterion, that so far have been 
reported to CSOE's Office of Career Education for elementary school pupil.s. 
It i.s of course, negative and dl.scouraging to see so few results available. On 
the other hand, it is positive and encouraging to seo that, at least to date, the 
results do appear to support the rationale utilized in the formulation of the 
career education concept. 

The future of (ralmttion of career cdui-u I ton in el<'mentary sehooUt 

On August *J1, 1974. Pn^sident Ford signed into law the Education Amendments 
t»f 1974 -P. 93-.380. Section 40(i. Title IV. is entitled "Career Education." The 
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roiiKri'ss. in its wisih^m, i Uom^ in make this llrst ploco of n»nKri'.s.sii)iial U'Kislatiuri 
for < jim'r odm atioii, a ilvnwn.strathn act rathor than a jirofjrnm imi)lcmintutwn 
art. 'rhousands of sihool systems across the land fool that thoy Imvu already 
(kMUonst rated the viability and aceeptance of career education in their eoni- 
iniuiities. Many seeni to feel the C'onK're.ss erred in not providing the hundreds of 
millions of diillar.s required fi»r iniplementlnK eomprehen.sive career education pro- 
grams throuKhout i)ur nation. Personally, 1 understand and identify with the 
desire and commit njeut beinj: exi)ressed h.v such practitioners. At the .sanu' time, 
when I face the hard ipiestion of evaluation* it seems to nu' that the Congress 
acted wisely l»y a.skiUK that ue demonstrate the effect iveue.ss i»f career education 
prhir to recpu'.stlnK hirge sums of money ft»r it.s proKrannnatic Implementation. It 
should be obviou.s from what has been said here .so far. that we have yet to do 
so on a conjprehensive and obviously olearcut scale. 

The truth is, the so-called 'Memonstratlon" projects in career edu(atio.>' funded 
from 1071-1071 were much more (lenu»nstration.s of the .struKKle to develop and 
attain con.^ensus on the career education concept than they were actual demon- 
stration.s of the effect i\eness of that conceiit when applied in educational settings. 
Only now have ue reached a point in time when the c(mcei)t is .sutHciently under- 
stood and a sutUrlent degree of eon.s'ousus has been reached .so that we are in a 
position to reall.\ test the viability of the concei)t through evaluation of results 
of demonstration effort .s. In .sa.\lng thl.s. 1 have no Intention of being either critical 
or lacking In appreciation of these earlier efforts. On the contrary, it seeai.s to aie 
miraculous that they were able to advance the concei)t .so far In .so short a time. 
They deserve credit from all of us, not criticism from any of us. 

Now. however, ue nnist turn our nn)st .serious attention to problems Involved In 
demonstrating and e\aluating the effectiveness of career education. To do so. It 
.seem.s to nte our effi)rt.s uiu^t be directed .simultaneou.sb In three basit direct ion.s. 
Fir.st. it will be essential that demonstration projects unike clear the full career 
education concept, including Its rationale, basic nature, and imidementatiou 
.strategies, that they are attempting to demonstrate. We can never really say how 
good career education is until and unless we are willing and able to detlne in 
siH'cific progranuuatlc terais what we mean when we .say we are exerting a 
career education effort. We have now readied a point in time when we should be 
able to do this. 

.Second, we must devote .serious and eoncout rated attention to the problem of 
cun^structing and \alidatlng assessment in.struments and de\ices ai)propriate for 
use in the evaluation of career education. Much remains iu be done before we will 
be able to say we have adequate devices available for measuring growth In such 
phases of career development as "career awareness." "career exploration.** 
"career motivation.** "career decision making,'* and "career nuiturity." Wltli all 
of our rlietorii about the nature and importance of Wi^rk \alue.s. ue still have far 
Ui go before ue ulll lie able to .sa.\ ue have reliable and valid in.strnments avail- 
able for measuring tlie existence of such values— or the uays in uiiich they 
change. Most Instruuient.s u.sed, to date in evaluation of the iareer development 
goals of career education are ones that were iiriginally intended for other pur- 
poses. This i.^ a serious problem. 

Third, it .seems to nu' we nnjst all .support and encc»urage effiirts i»f the Kdaca- 
tlon and Work Task Force of the National Institute of Education, as well a.s 
efforts of university researchers and those in other parts of .^oeiet.\, to linsten 
the t.\pes of basic research uhose results ulll be essential to the i»»ng run future 
of career education. I am .speaking here alM»ut .such matters a.s .stUil.\nig tlu* l»asic 
nature i*f sex .stereot.\ping in occupntiiaial deci.slt»n making, the \ialiilit> <>f uork 
experience a.s a supplement to classroom Instruction, the u^e of performance 
e\aluatlon. an<l \ariou.s approaches bt>ing used for expanding eduiutional oppor- 
tunities for all person.s. Tlicse and man> iither .segment.s of tlie <areer education 
concept are .still l*a.sed nimh more i*n pbilo.sophit al belief tlian on liard e\ldeni'e. 
One can reach the outer limits of utility for Uiird.s alone in a \er.\ slutri u lille. 

Convl udinfj at a tiwioU 

This article lia.s attempted ti) take a positive, rather than a negati\e, approai h 
to current pniblem.s fai ing i>ur attempts to c\alnate career eduiutiou at tlie ele- 
mentary .sihiKd IcU'l. While I have tried to ackUiiuledge that ue .still ha\e a \ery 
long ua.\ to go. I liope I have al.so iomnuutlcated m.\ feeling tluit i uri^er educa- 
tion has i'ome a \er.\ long way in the la.st four .\car.s. We Imve nmved from tlie 
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••idea" to ilie ••concepi" stage. We have been alilo to maintain ami expand the 
enthusiasm and support for career eihieation essential for it:, continuance. We 
have attained a degree of eonseusus among career education leaders that allow 
us to talk about the topic in rather definitive terms. We have been able to identify 
at least some of tlie ( riteria appropriate for use in evaluating career education. In 
the few in.stances where the ba.sic criteriofi of career education's eflfcetiveness in 
increasing pupil achievement have been applied, we have found gcnerallv positive 
re.»*uU.s. • * 

At this point in time. I tiud m.v.self feeling proud of career education's past 
achievements, more conlident than ever of tlie need for career education and 
eager to get on with the task of evaluaticm. I hope that vou can .^:Imre .some of 
these feelings with me. 
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Caukeu Education and tiik Teaciiino/Learnino Piwcess 
introduction 

Almost from its inception, career education has been pi ured as a collaborative 
effort involving the formal educational system, the homo and familv structure 
and the business-labor-industr> -professional-government community'. As it ha^ 
been conceptualized, important roles and functions have been suggested for per- 
.sonnel from each of these three segments of society. Repeatedly, we have emplia- 
sized that, unlike earlier moves toward e<lucational reform, career education is 
not something that school i>ersonnel can do by themselves. Witliin our system 
of formal education, we have suggested that all educational personnel need to 
be active particiimnts if career e<lucation i.s to be effective. Wc have stressed 
as strongly as iwssible, our belief that career e<lucation does not represent a 
function to be assigned to a single individual in the school nor relegated to anv 
l)articular part of the curriculum. 

Career education's cry for collaboration has camouflaged the crucial impor- 
tance of the classroom teacher to the success of career education. Eqwallv impor- 
tant, it has tended to also canioullage the many and <-aried implicnia.iiij for 
change in the teaching/learning process called for by career e<lucation. Oi all 
those we ask to become involved in career education, tlie greatest potential for 
efreci'ivenes.s and the greatest challenges for change lie in the teaohing/lea ruing 
process. U is my punwse here to attempt to both defend and explain this 
content ion. 

Both tlie necHi for and the current status of career e<lucation have been di.s- 
cu.ssed repeatedly in the references found at the end of this paiK»r. Hotli of 
llie.^c topics are, therefore. purpo.sel.\ ignored here. Instead, I wouhl like here 
to specify the major kinds of changes called for in the t en eh ingM earning process 
and the key importance of the classroom teacher in effect ing .such changes. To 
do so. four topics must eacli he briefly discus.se<l. (1) The rationale for cariH»r 
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(Hliioation ill the classroom ; (2) The use of career implieatioiis of .subject matter 
as motivational devices; (3) Implications of expanding the parameters of the 
teaching/learning pro<-ess; and (4) Implications of career education for the 
philosophy of teaching. 

Hefjire proceeding, two points must be made clear. First, there are manv in 
career education who do not agree with my contention that the classroom teacher 
is the key person in career education. Second, my thoughts on this topic are 
still evolving and I will welcome your criticisms and suggestions. Having made 
tliQ^e two admissions, let us proceed. 

A radomilc for greater education in the cla^itroom 

Career education seeks to nnike education, as i)reparation for work, a major 
goal of all who teach and of all who learn. To attain this goal, career education 
ha.s' formulated two broad objectives: 

(1) to increase relationships between education and work and the ability of 
individuals to understand and capitalize on these relationships; and (2) to 
increase the personal meaning and meaningfulness of work in the total lifestyle 
of each individual. Both of these objectives deserve brief discussion. 

Kelationsliips between education and work are, a.s we all know, becoming 
closer and closer as we move into the post-industrial-service-inforniation-teeh- 
nological society of today and the foreseeable future. Demand for unskilled 
labor coutiimes to decline. Demand for iJcrsons with specific learned occupational 
skills continues to increase. The American system of formal education must 
accept increasing resi)onsibility both for providing individuals with general 
larecr skills required for adaptability in our rajiidly changing society and with 
specific career skills that can be utilized in making the tran.sition from school 
to the world of paid employment. Our students will be tmahle to take full 
advantage of these relationships between educatiuii and work until and unless 
they know about them. They will not learn about them if teachers continue to 
ignore the topic. In essence, this is the rationale behind career education's 
efforts to attain this first objective. 

The secoml oI>jective — i.e., making w<*rk a more meaningful part of the indi- 
vidual's total lifestyle — is considerably more basic to career education's call 
for change within the classroom. A full discussion of this objective would 
extend far beyond the classroom and the teaching/learning process. Here, only 
that part of the rationale that pertains to the ela.ssroom itself will be discussed. 

In career education, the word "work" is not limited to the world of paid 
employment outside of formal education. On the contrary, "work" is defined 
as **conscious effort, other than that whose primary purpose is either coping or 
relaxation, aimed at prdueing benefits for ofiescif and/or for oncffclf and 
others'* Thus, in addition to the world of paid employment, this definition 
covers the unpaid work of the volunteer, the full-time homenjaker, and work 
in which individuals engage in the productive u.se of their leisure time. For 
our purposes liere, the prime point I want to emphasize is that it aUo includc.'i 
the work of the student and the work of the teacher. In the concejjtualization 
of career education, every full-time student has a vocation — e.g., a i)rimary 
work role — namely, the "vocation" of student. »S*imilarly, e\ery teacher has an 
occupation— e.g., a primary work role in the world of paid employment — namely, 
the "occupation" of teacher. Wo begin with an assumption that both teachers 
and students supposedly come into the classroom to work. (The fact that, in 
man.\ classrooms, one would have difiiealty seeing this assumption being ai>plied 
makes it no less valid as an assumption.) 

In the larger society, positive relationships have been established between 
productivity (output i>er person hour) and reduction in worker alieiuition. 
There is every rea.son to believe that these same kinds of positive relationships 
can ami do exist for the work of the student and for the work of the teacher 
in the classroom. If worker alienation can he reduced anumg Ix^th students and 
teachers, educational productivity —i.e., increases in academic achievement- 
should result. Kvidenee justifying this rea.soning has alread.\ been accumulated 
in career education programs operating in such widely diverse places as Ilamlin 
County, West Virginia; Dade County, Florida, Santa Barhani, California; and 
Pli i 1 adelphia , Pennsyl va nia . 

It is no secret that, today, we have many students who are alienated from 
their work. They don't like to learn in the cla.ssroonis they are in. When this 
happen.s. we often find teachers who are alienated from their work. They don't 
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enjoy teaching. 15> applying the j,'eneral principles n.sed in redne'nfe' worker 
alienation t(^ Mh students and teachers, it seems reasonable to assume that 
edncatiomil productivity will increase. 

Cuinuion strategies fur reducing worker alienatiim include such strategies as: 
(a) increasing the variety of work assigiunents ; (h) incroashjg autonomy of 
the nulivulual worker, (e> providing workers with perspective regarding the 
importance of their work; Ml) providing workers with more opportuuity for 
i-loMT personal interaction; (e) providing workers rewards for quality work 
eompleted ou an "on-time" ba.sib, and (f) encouraging workers to use their own 
creativity and ingenuity iu de\isiug ways of attaining desired outcomes. It should 
be iuiinediately apparent, to those who have studied the literature of career 
education, that manj of the classroom strategies and methods proposed by career 
educatiiai are directly aimed at reducing worker alienation amoiig both students 
and among teachers. 

Iu career education, we are trying to get away from the educational "assembly 
line*' that fnuU persons g^;ing to .school sin) ply so that they can go on to more 
schuuling. We are trjing to free both teachers and students to be as innovative 
and as creative as we helic\e they reallj are. We want both students and teachers 
to gain personal meaning and meaningfnluess from their work. We do so in 
order that .'^tudeut• achievement can be increased. 

The Hsv of career implications of subject matter as ynoiivafimial devices 

In my opinion, an "instructor" is one who imparts subject matter to students. 
On the other hand, a "teacher" is one who, in addition to a concern for imparting 
.subject matter, is also concerned with helping students understand reasons wiij 
it IS important to learn the subject matter. Career education emphasizes educa- 
tion a.s preimration for work. In doing so, we have contended that o;ic of the rea- 
sons students go to school is so they can engage in work after leaving the formal 
eduuitional .system. If teachers can show students how the subject matter relates 
to work that the student may .some day choose to do, we have a.ssuuied that 
.students may be motivated to learn more subject matter. 

The career implications of subject matter represent a source of educational 
motivation that .should apply to all of the students some of the time. It may 
apply to some of the students almost all of the time. If "career" is defined as 
"the totality of work one does in her or his lifetime" and, if '*work" includes 
unpaid activities as well as the world of paid employment, it would seem that 
career implications exist for every subject. For almost all subjects, career iinpli- 
latious exist pertaining to the world of paid employment. In others, the majority 
of career implications pertain to the work individuals may choose to do in the 
productive u.^ of leisure time. It is important and appropriate that both kinds 
of career implications be made clear to .students. 

Two additional observations are equally important to emphasize here. First, 
education, as preparation for work, represents only one among several basic 
and f inula mental goals of American Education. Thus, the use of career implica- 
tions of subject matter as a source of educational motivation should be thought 
of a.s only one of a variety of ways in which teachers .seek to help students find 
a sense of purpose and purposefulness in learning subject matter. Second, and 
related to the fir.st, the presence of multiple goals for American Education make 
it obvioas that, when one considers all that is taught in classrooms, large .seg- 
ments are taught for purposes of attaining other worthy goals of American 
Kdueation and so have no direct career implications whatsoever. 

I am always distressQil when, in effect, a teacher apologizes to me for not 
stre.^'sing cartHjr implications of .subject matter while I am observing a clas.s. 
Sometimes there are none. The worst thing we could do is to attempt to fabricate 
career implication.*?. All we have ever said to teachers is to try to emphasizo 
uireer implications, where they exist, as one source of educational motivation. 
We are not trying to take time away from imparting subject matter. Rather, 
ue are .simply asking teachers to consider using career implications of subject 
matter, where appropriate, during that time any person who deserves to he 
called a ** teacher" takes to show students why it is important to learn tlie .sub- 
ject matter. 

fmplicationft of (jrpanding the paramders of the teacher /leanxing process 

Career education exponents have proclaimwl widely their belief that students 
lan U-arn Iti more wajs than from hooks, in more .settings than the foniial cla.ss- 
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room, and from iiioro iwrsoiis than tlio certifled professional toaclier. Such 
ynmounceiiients seem to have startlwl and upset some teachers. This is most un- 
Y"'^' '"'y "'"J'- " "Teat to the teacher, these pro- 
nouncements are intended as ways of expanding the parameters of the teaching/ 
learnmg process and so to increase the variety of options open to the teacher 
along with opportunities for the exercise of teacher innovativeness and creativity 
M° ' replacing either teachers or elass- 

rooHLS. I think we know better than to try that. 

tLril^/*"' ourselves of the false assumption that 

I n,,, i d*' *°,r<""^>' students for the real world is to lock them up in a class- 
room and keep hem away from that world. AVe are .saying that many learning 
opportunities exist in the broader community outside of tlii classroom and that, 
for our students to learn in that broader communitv as 
wm as 111 the classroom, perhaps our stuclent.s would learn more. 

\\e are saying that there are persons in every community who, instead of 
going through the "school of hard books," went through the "school orhard 
^t'lufi^^i/wn' '""^^ ^^^y '^""'^ "e valuable for some of our 

t w^m;,.yL? f """J °' P«'-«0"*' "'e classroom can 

*«;ip/c»icw/ efEort.s of the professional teacher who iciU also ic in- that classroom. 
Y (> are saying that many instructional materials exist on the broader communitv 
that can and should be brought into the classroom and used ^"mmumc.* 

Most important, it seems to me we are saying that our prime concern should 
center around how much students learu-iiot on where they loam it how tliev 
learn it, or from whom they learn it. The teacher who u.ses expansion of student 
. rifS'ir '?""IV'« ^b"^eed with teaching as a prime 

^^rf m''„,"T°^»"'V°*"1*^'''='''"^'/'^"™ process will almost surely find 
that more than the teacher, the student, and the book are involved One of 
career education's basic tenets is that the days of education i.solationisni are 
imst. I would hope we could all understand, accept, and act on that fact. 
Implications of career education for the philosophy of teaching 

Finally, I would like to comment brietly on what seem to me to be implications 
of career education for the philo.sopliy of teaching. Of all I have --aid here tliis 
topic IS bound to raise the most controversy and the most disagreement. Because 
onThi's topic7o vou. ^ ^''^ ^ communicate some of my thXg 

^ l"^'!?^'?. e<l"C"tion urges the teacher to empha.size accomplish- 

lie it--prO(Iuctivity-outconies for all students. Factors mak ng for produc ivitv 
have heoii known for years. They are, in general, referred to as good work habits 
^^h encouraging each .student to try. to do the best Ihe or he can. to 

finish assignments, to cooperate with others, and to come to the work setting 
(the classroom) on time. I am one who believes the time has come to re- 
emphasize he practice of good work habits in the classroom and to reward those 
scl^^ol irslle^ ""f ,r"^«ce them. If. beginning in the earl/'eiementary 
school a 1 students could be encourage<l to learn and practice good work habit' 
I firmly believe that fewer complaints would be heard from eniployers who hire 
these students after they leave us. I also believe that the prac ce of goorwork 
habits would enhance educational achievement. I think they should 1^ taught 
consciously, conscientiously, and proudlv. ^ 

Second. I beheve every student has" a right to know why it is imnortant tn 
ZZrT "'"l"' ^''"^ f^'-J^"- « inu.Hcafio s of .Th ^ib ect 

'^.'t^Z^X^'^^^,'- ..».c.„-„.-forone or nioi^^of ^{if^fe 

If u!i'l;,.h„'c-'"'^'' ""^ teaching/learning process would he more effective 
L ,o '"^ Vf"'*- »o o'"- students. That is, I believe 

R ? th m .nmriL?'^^^^^ tinie urging our students to do better w-ithout 
nml^^i ■, , sufficient credit for what they have already done. We have all seen 
ron TnnZnt^T\f "^^'i^. learners and\-ompletely turned or" 

foo hif ^'^^ *? 'f^"' P"'"' reaching the fourth grade. I have a sincere 
f!n fT„ *^ ■ this must be caused for many students bv teachere X 

tell them how the.v failed, what they di<l wrong, and how other stSs did 
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Career education seeks to help every student understand that he or she t* 
^onleone because thoy liave done something. The fact that other students have 
done more or better, while not unimportant, is irrelevant to the fact that this 
student has accomplished— has worked. I think students would work harder 
in the future if we give them cretlit for the work they have already done. 

Kinallv, I believe that every teacher should be interested in and express 
interest in career aspirations of students. Years ago, we used to say that "every 
teacher is a counselor," That phrase tended to disappear from popularity when 
NDKA brought a rapid increase in professional counselors into our schools. I 
thhik it is time that phrase be revived. 1 think teachers should be concerned 
about and involved in helping students answer the question "Why should / work?" 
This, of course, is a matter of work values and these will l)e highly influenced 
bv the culture of the home and family structure of the student. 

That is why I believe teachers should make conscious efforts to relate more 
« closely and more often with members of the student's family, Problems of 

both race and sex stereotyping are currently preventing many minority students 
and many females from considering, let alone choosing, from among the broad 
range of'career options that should be made available to them. Many of these 
stereotypes are reinforced In the textbooks teachers use in the classroom. If 

• teachers do not take an active interest in solving this pro!)lem, I do not believe 
it will ever be solved. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The emphasis here has, hopefully, been limited to the topic of career education 
and the teaching/learning process. By so limiting my remarks, I have failed 
to consider a varietv of other topics that I know are of interest to members of 
ASCD— including such matters as the year-round school, the open-entry open- 
exit educational system, i)erformance evaluation dangers of the Carnegie unit, 
tlie elimination of tracking in the senior tiigti school, or implications that 
rsOK's 15 occupational clusters hold for curriculum change. 

Instead, I have chosen to concentrate on the teacher, the student, and the 
teaching/loarning process. I did so because, in my opinion, unless career educa- 
tion is understood and implemented by classroom teachers, anything else we do 
in the name of career education will matter very little. 

OTHER USOK PAPERS ON CAREER EDUCATION 

1. An Introduction to Career Education: An Official Policy Statement of the 
United States Office of Education. 

2. Career Education : A Crusade for Change. 

3. Career Education and Teacher Education. 

4. The Linkage of Education with Uie World of Work and Career Development. 

5. Career Education : Challenges far Counselors. 
G. Career Education and the Handicapped Person. 

7. Career Education for Minority and Low-Income Students. 

8. Career Education, Vocational Education, and Occupational Education: An 
Approach to Defining Differetices. 

9. Career Guidance, Career Education, and Vocational Education. 

♦ 10. Business Office Occupations and Distributive Education : Keys to Career 
Education. 

CaKKKR EOTtCATION FOR MINORITY AN J) LOW-InCOME STUDENTS 
INTRODUCTION 

Career education, for minority and low-income persons, ha.s, to date, been gen- 
erallj a matter of over-promise and under-delivory. The expertise assembled here 
will hopefully be dedicated to correcting this situation, not to denying its validity 
through the splendid examples of practice to be presented. Such examples will be 
better viewed as pointing the way toward progress than in denying the truth of 
this accusation. If this happens, we should he able to devise a "career education 
game plan" that will be superior to any particular example presented here. Let 
this be our goal. 

To huild positively denmnds that we he willing to look realistically at both 
promises and at problems In three categories: (1) conceptual assumptions of 
career education: (2) process assumptions of career development; and (3) pro- 
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m,i 1 r of /i * 'j""'*' "■"•^■'V"""""*- '•^••^•"•■■•fes t.) 1.0 (li.s<-iis.so(l (hiring the 
ici uimlcr of the ooiiftTfiiCf should iissiiiiif sreater rcU-vaiu-f 

•I wrv larL^;^»ua•' uT'' "'l.tion fully and con>,.letel.v would require 

ni oU^/^^^^^^^ ""VZ ""'."^ •<"• '''«'">^ ■•' picture. HaWng 

CO.VCKm-.M, A.S.SCMI-rlOX.S OK CAUKKH KI)(!('Arl(l.\ 

•■n!m^lltin,;;?!r'T' "f <•"■•«■'■■• «'<lufati<a. constitute, serious oikm- 

. V. 1 /^^ a.-«uni,. u.us IS that career clucation is for all persons. The 
hrief di.4n"sXn T're!^ '"^ >..unanisticall.v oriented. Both assun.,.rh.u.s 

Kroui the outset, we have pictured career education as an ( )liasis for all 

.er<oMs. at all educational levels. i„ all settings in our societv. We lun'c .a 

a career e<l.u-atiou should he ava ,le to very yo.n.g .-inKlr;., and to adults 

e retiremeu year.s-to males and to female..-to the phvsieallv and me v 
hai dicapiK-d and to gifted and talented persous-to high school dl^ p(. t "and , 
<..ile;-'o graduates-to the rich and to the poor. \\V have .sai.l th AI L persoi " 

due- ;;,;>";;::;•, rHM';"r'- ""■'•*'»'^"'«>.v reiati,.,i.iu;'s i Vween 

(1 . (ion and work that exist in our .society at the present time. The as.suinption 
' y "luuion. i.s .sound and must he pre.-erved ■ .-."miMioii. 

of' o!m.n7S'V'*'-V'''.'. '■'"'"'"'1"' «"'«'<1«>.-'1 resources, equalitv 

of oppoitu ,ty IS virtually inipo.s.sil.le for tlio.se who must start out heliind In 
a <Ieaiocr,it,,. .society, -poor" is a relative concept. It is iiievi al le i i t soiii 

" ■''"••"••y ''.-'ve more than other.' Thu... in a r ela i " seise e 

..re-erice of poor people does not .seem evil. What is ev 1 is the a.ssui ipti n ill- t 
M geueration after generation, lower income per.sons must ah^av" e ex k'.,'^^^ 

r ■ ""'t Mtuation will l,e periH-tuated. 

() 1. philosop liy ,s dedicated to destruction of the cycle of povertv. I'o.ssil.ilities 
for doing so will lie (li.scu.s.sed .short ly. >. . i > . . imiii u .^ 

The .second conceptual promise" of career education, for min(a-itv and low- 
Mcoiiic por.soiis. is that it i.s humanistically orie.ite.l. I recogni-/.e h..w sir ge tli s 
s.a.<^,ent i,i„.st souiKl. If I didn-t think I could defend it. I wouKI not have said ir 

■Jo K- I , , '■"'"T""""'';!' education around a four letter word called 

"01 k . In doing so. I have defined work as follow.s-: 

"Work is conscious elTort. other than activities whose prime piiv .,. is 
•■oping or rela.\atioii. aimed at producing heiiefit.^ for one.'.elf an. for 
oneself and others." 

Illill'*.''""""!' "''^•'.""•'^'y ,"'<•'•'<'<•« ""paid work as well as paid einploviuent. Its 
IP liasis 0,1 -conscious choice" distingui.shes -work" from -lal.or" that i.s forced 

tlm l,,m^^'nT.'.le?l'' "V".'""'='nl.v. ns empha.sis on "producing" refers to 

■ t w ,n 1 ■ -''"1""^ '"■<-"">l>'M,-to achieve .something 

i , 1 , , I I* eiiipliasi.s on "benefits" illusi rates 

1 J""'*' ''"'"Pl>'><i.v »eed.s me for .soiuetliiiig-that it 

..es make a difTcrenc,. that I e.M.si. Former I're.M.Ieiit Lyndon H. .lohnson ex- 

n, 7.-! M M "'"'W f'"- '>"<! to >.'<> 

"nc sn. f'" """««"• "f nil". Career e.lucation is <ledi<-ated to relieving 

..11 persons from that hunger. That is why I say it is liuiiiaiiisticallv oriented 
hi.'i.,.',;' "i^ <■•'"<■='"<>» ''I«'''>'^-« I" "hat Maslow desVi-ihed as the 

AHs 1 M ■'■ ''•'■f;"-'.^"';'"'''"'""'- I* i--' '•<l«""l.v "I'vion-s that, if one f. w.s 

Ala^ o«. meetiag this need is deDendeiU on meeting the more hasic needs of sui- 

I al. seciirit.v. love, and helonging. We have traii.slated our humanistic orieiita- 

moan iisful. and satisfying for .each individual. In .so doing, we. too. have ohi 

"meaniiigL'-. ' ' ' ^' '■''nti.'<f.viiig" unless it is (irst 

For .several yea r.s. youth iiiieiiiplo.vineiit has been appro.Mmatelv three times as 
groat as adult uiieinployiiieiit. Further, unemployment among 'minority youth 
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has bmi npia'oxiniatoly doiibU* than for white youth. Furtlior, unemployment 
rail's for feniaU's ha\c been hijjher tlian f<ir niale.s. The sicUening stability ot the 
statistics taKcs i>n added means in tinios when general adult uneuiiiloynieiit rates 
are rising. With unoniiiloynient rates in the inner eity hifflier than for the coun- 
try as a wlude. the eruiiloynient i*rosi)octs facing minority, low -income youth from 
inner city environments .seem bleak indeed. 1 have often ub.served that youth with 
nothing tu do seldom dd nothing. It is probably an understatement to say that we 
face an explosivi' situation. 

The goals of career cnlucation can never be met for minority and low-income 
persdns unless major and decisive action i.^ Hrst taken to attack and solve the 
youth unemployment iiroblem. Sur\ival and .security needs, related to work, must 
take initial precedence over meeting higher order .self-actualization needs. It 
seems both unwi>c anil unproductive to empliasize the personal meaningfulncss 
of volunteer, unpaid work to miuoritj and low-income persons prior to meeting 
their needs for paid employment. Tliey already know what it's like not to he 
paid. L'nless there is paid employment available at the time students leave school, 
career education, for minority and low-income youth, i.s a cop-out. 

At the same time, if career education were to content itself only with making 
work itoififihh' for minority and low-income youth, the goals of career education 
would obviously not have been met. We would run the great risk of assigning 
minority and low -income youth to a life of labor while reserving the i)ersonal 
nieaningt*n»ness of w<irk for the more a ill u en t. This simply nuist not be allowed to 
happen. 

PKOCKSS ASSUMPnoNS OF CAUKKK KnUCATION 

As a process, career education follows the model of career development. This 
model en\isions a seiiuence involving, in a progressive manner, (a) career aware- 
ness, (b) career exploration ; ic) career motivation , (d) career decision-making , 
(e) career preparation; (f) career entry ; and (g) career maintenance and pro- 
gression* Special problems exist for minority and low-income persons in each 
stage of this proces.s. Only brief mention of such problems can be made here. 

Career awareness aims to acquaint the individual with a broad view of the 
nature of the world of work— including both unpaid work and the world of paid 
employment. That world cannot, for most inner-city youth, he wen in its en- 
tirety in their immediate neighborhood. More basic, that world is not known 
clearly to many of their teachers and counselors not to their parents. Problems 
here are pervasive in most inner-city elementary .schools. 

Career exploration seeks to help individuals consider jws.sihle occupational 
choices based on their interests and aptitudes coupled with an understanding of 
the basic nature of various occupations and their requirements for entry. To be 
effective, career exploration must be more than a vicarious experience. Reading 
about work is like reading about sex — i.e., it may very well he stimulating but it is 
seldom satisfying. If minority and low-income youUi are to leave their neighbor- 
hoods to explore the world of work first-hand, it is vital that they see some per- 
.sons ill that world who are products of low-income inner city neighborhoods. If 
this cannot be accomplished, career exploration may be more self-defeating than 
productive for such youth. 

Career motivatiou concerns itself with work values and centers around helping 
the individual answer the question "Why should / work?" If person.s from a very 
low-income family are asked whether they value **making money" or "helping 
people" more, it should not be surprising if they choose economic over altruistic 
values. The danger, of course, is in assuming that the individual has no altruistic 
work values. Money, as a sole motivational ba.se. prevents one from developing 
long-term self-sustaining motivational patterns. Unless minority and low -income 
youth can be given such a broader motivational base, they cannot he expected 
to persevere toward full career development. 

One of Shellys poems contains these hues: **Patieuce and i)erserverauce made 
a Bishop of Ilis Keverence." Unless motivation can In? diverse enough to pro- 
duce perser vera nee, minority and low -in come youth will fir.d it diffciilt to afford 
the luxury of patience. 

Career decision making seeks to hel|) the individual answer three questions: 
(a) what is important to me ; (b) what is possible for me ; and (c) what is prob- 
able for me? We have been more successful in demonstrating probable failure 
than po.ssible success. Career decision making, for minority and low-income youth, 
cannot he ba.sed simply on increasing self-tmderstanding and understandings of 
occupational opportunities. Unless it is accompanied by understandings of how to 
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take advantage of such opimrt unities, it is likely to bo more frnstnilinK than 

liellinil in \t< r<>«nU<j 



Oeeision making is preceded by indecision. It isn't terriblv .serions to remain 
<K-oiiimtionally undecided if yonr father owns the factory. Ihnvever for the mi- 
nority and low-income yonth who have immediate econmnic needs occupational 
indecision is a very sorion.s matter indeed, I'nle.s.s high qiialitv career decision- 
making as.Kistance is available, pressnre.s of time w ill continue to force manv such 
youth to .settle for lower levels of (K-cnpational aspiration than thev .shonld 

I art of career decision making leads to occnpational preparation programs. 
1 roblems of minority and low-income yonth are particnhirlv serions in this area 
ot career development. It i.s obvions that long-run problems of minorities are 
dependent, in part, on more minority persons a.s.smning ccinniimitv leadership 
roles—and that such roles are, at present, largely being taken bv college gradu- 
ates, ihns, there i.s an absolute necessity for encouraging more niliioritv and low- 
income persons to attend college. If car(»er education g<jal.s are to be met, college 
attendance will be .seen as preparation for work— not .simplv for a degree Too 
nmiiy such youth HiKmi still to be regarding the college degreJ' a.s an end in itself 
rather than as a means to an end. 

While recognizing and emphasizing the great need for more minority iwrsons 
to become college graduates, it would be both tragic and unfair to fail to em- 
phasize i)ost high .school occupational preparation programs at le.ss than the hac- 
calanreate level. There can be no freedom if the full range of possible vocational 
jjreparation clioice.s is not made available for choice. Career education cannot 
ignore or play down opportunities in vocational education for niinoritv and low- 
income persons simply because more such iwrsons slumld he going to college. In- 
stead, the widest possible range of education opportunities must be made freely 
available for choice on the part of all minority and low-inccnne vonth— along with 
the niiancial aid necessary for implementing whatever choices such individuals 



Finally, the continuing problems minority and low-income yonth face in career 
entry and progression must be recognized. In recent years, a relatively great deal 
of attention has been focused on helpini,' such yonth .solve probleni.s of career 
entry, Problems of career progression and advancement are equallv important. 
If career education does not assume an active role in working with others to 
solve .such problems, it will not have been beneficial, to the extent it has promi.sed 
to be. for minority and low-income youth. 



tiually. I would like to comment brielly on three programmatic assumptions of 
career education that are currently acting as operational deterrents to effective 
career education for minority and low-income persons. The.se are: (a) the as- 
sumption that carwr education is a collaborative effort; (b) the a.ssumption that 
the clai^sroom teacher is key to the success of career education; and (c) the 
assimiption that career education is inexpensive. 

From the beginning, career education has been pictured a.s a collaborative effort 
involving the formal educational system, the home and family, and the biisiness- 
labor-industry-professional-governnient couinuinity. The strength of a given 
comuuinity's career education effort is dependent on the strength of each of these 
three coUahorative forces. 

Given this view, problems for miuorit.v and low-income students become im- 
mediately apparent. The inner city school, when compared with its Counterparts 
in the suburbs, is often .seen as \)oor as its student body. Career education de- 
pends greatly on parents to teach po.sitivo work values, good work liabit.s. and to 
assist youth in career decision making. Adults living in the homes of many 
minority and low-income youth are. at present, not well prepared to accept sncii 
responsibilities. Career education counts heavi>y on the bnsiness-labor-industry- 
profes^ional-goveniment community to provide observational, work experience, 
and work-study opportunities for students. Further, it depends on the willingne.ss 
and availability of members of that oouimunity to serve as resource persons in 
the classroom If the husiness-labor-indnstry-professional-government communitv 
IS limited to the immediate neighborhood of the inner citv, a lack of both quantity 
and quality of effort is almost sure to he felt. 

AM three parts of this collaborative effort— the scliool.s, the home and family 
structure, and the busines.s-lahor.indnstr>--professional-government community 
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must be strengthened if unality career edncation is to be provided for minority 
and low-income youth. 

A second programniatie assumption is tliat the classroom teacher is key to the 
success of career education. Career education asks the teacher to use the com- 
munity as a learning laboratory in which students can see career implications of 
subject matter. It asks that we open np the community to students and teachers 
for fleld trips and for "hands-on" experiences. It asks that many persons from 
the community be brought into the schools to serve as career education resource 
persons. It asks the teacher to use a project approach to teaching and to em- 
phasize a "success approach", based on individualization of instruction, to the 
^ teaching-learning process. The many innor.city teachers who, day after day, find 
crowded classrooms, danger on the streets, and pupils who can't read «nd it 
dilHcnlt to become enthnsiastic about the pleas and visions of career education. 
The probleuKS of many are comiwundeU by their own lack of experience in or 

» oontnct with the world of work outside of formal edncation. 

The third programmatic assumption of career education is that it is inexpen- 
sive. This assumption is based, in part, on the fact that career education asks 
neither for now Imildings nor for large increases in staff. It seeks to be infused 

^ into all subjects rather than being added on as yet another part of the curriculum. 

In part, this assumption rests on a belief that, if youth are prepared for work and 
willing to work, they will find work that is satisfying to themselves and beneficial 
to society. 

In the case of minority and low.income youth, this entire assumption appears to 
he erroneous. It is going to cost sizeable sums of money to give inner-city teach- 
ers the kind of iuservice education they will need to work in career education, 
rarent education programs for career education in the inner-city will recpiire 
spoial staff and so cost money. Similarly, field trips and work experience sites 
for minority and low-income youth cannot be limited to the inner city itself, but 
must extend out a considerable distance. This, too, will require staff and equip- 
mentand so cost money. 

Career development programs, for minority and inner-city youth, must, if they 
are to he effective, he both heavily staffed and equipped with a wide variety 
of career exploration and deeision-umking equipment. All of this will be expen- 
sive. Finally, the largest costs will he Uiose connected with guaranteeing access 
to post high school educational programs and to real, bona fide employment for 
minority and inner city youth. Unless both are purchased, neither wili be avail- 
able and career education will have been yet another hoax soeietv has played 
(m such youth. 

CONCLUDI.VG RKMARKS 

In raising these problems career cihication faces in meeting nee<ls of minoritv 
and low-income youth, I. in no way. intend to imply that I know immediate and 
effective solutions that can now be applied in .solving them. At the same time, I 
find myself fall of several beliefs regarding solutions to these problems. I would 
he less than honest here if I failed to state their general nature. 

First, I am convinced that, of all the things needed, money must surely beat, by 
a very wide margin, whatever is in second place. Even more important, we neeil 
other branches of government— the U.S. Department of Labor, the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Defense— and many others to join forces in 
emphasizing and implementing relationships between education and work in our 
society. We need the husines.s-lahor-indnstry-professional community to recognize 
that they, too. have a .stake in attaining the goals of career education. Finally, 
it seems to me that, in spite of our past failures to do so, we need to encourage 
the oluirehes of the nation to become involve<l in career education. They have a 
key role to play in problems involving value decisions and personal jndgments. 

Second, I am convinced that, in spite of the problems I have .specified here, 
career education can he a reality for minority and for inner city youth. Many 
examples exist throughout the United States where effective actions are already 
being taken. The conference program here is filled with .some of the better 
examplOK. Many others exist who could not be brought here. In no way are the 
problems of providing effective career education for minority and inner city 
youth incapable of solution. We need to bnild on the many good examples that 
now exist and go forward together. 

Third, I am eonvince<l that career education holds great promise for meeting 
major current needs of minority and inner city youth. If, as a nation, we com- 
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milted ourselves to career edueatioii for such youth, it would pa> big dividends 
tK)tli in teruus of bringing personal meaning and nieaningfulness to their lives 
ami in terms of bringing great benoHts to the larger society. Career education is 
a winner. We should not abandon its inudementation .siniplj bwause formidable 
problems need to be solved. The best way to begin is to begin. And I think we 
.should. 

Finally, I am convinced that, in the absence of a .sound and comprehensive 
career education effort, problems of minority and inner dty youth will .surely 
become more complex for them and more dilhcult for .soriety in the years ahead. 
We oamiut continue to do what wo have done in the past. Career education offers 
a |)ositive, action program for change it seems to me to he worth trying. 



Career Education represents a response to a call for educational reform. This 
call has arisen from a variety uf sources, each of which has \oiced dissatisfaction 
with American education as it currently exists. Such suurces inclnde .students, 
parents^ the buslne.ss-labor-indnstry -professional community, and the general 
public. .Special segments of the population, including the economically disadvan- 
taged» minorities, the handicapped, and gifted persons have ahso expressed deep 
disatisfaction with both the appropriateness and the adeiiuacy of educatiiinal op- 
portunities that are nmde a\ailable to theui. While their .speciHc concerns vary, 
all seem to agree that American education is in need of Uiajor reform at all levels. 
Career Education is properly viewed as one of se\eral possible responses that 
could be given to this call. 

Career Kducatiou seeks to resi)ond to this call for change through making 
education as preparation for work both a prominent and an permanent goal of 
our entire educational system. To accomplish this g(jal, career education seeks 
first to unite all segments of the formal (Hlucational .system in this common effort. 
To this, we seek to add the collaborative efforts of both the bu.sine.sS' labor- 
industry-professional connnunlty and the home and family structure in ways 
that enhance attainment of this goal for all persons through a broad range of 
community services and activities. 

From the beginning, career education advocates have proclaimed that they 
seek to serve nil persons of all ages in all kinds of educational settings. In 
practice, we have seen career education programs i)rimarily limited to elementary 
and secondary school youth enrolled in regular public school programs. This 
situation caiiit^/i continue if the i)romises of career education are to he attained. 
In this article, the problem will be illustrated through considering implications 
of career education for handicapped persons. 

n.VSIC UKFhNITIONS ESSENTIAL FOB UNDERSTANDING CAREER EDUCATION 

Six Imsie words must be redefined in order to understand the concei)t of career 
etUication itself. These six words are : (1) "work"; (2) "career"; (3) "vocation'*; 
(4) "occupation"; (5) "leisure" ; and (C) "education". 

''Work" is conscious effort aimed at producing benefits for oneself ami /or for 
oneself and others. — As such, it is unimportant whether such effort is paid or 
unpaid in nature. What is important is that it represent the basic need of all 
human beings to achieve — to accomplish— to do .something productive that allows 
the individual to discover both who he/she is and why he/she is. With this 
definition, work is properly viewed as a hunmn right— not as a societal obligation. 

"(Uireer"' is the totality of work one does in his or her lifetime. — Thus, any 
person can have only one career. That career typically begins prior to entering 
formal schooling and continues well into the retirement years. 

Vocation"' is one's pritnary work role at any given point in time. — Vocations 
include paid euiployment, hut they also extend to unpaid work rohs. For example, 
we can speak of the "vocation" of the student, the full-tiuie volunteer worker, or 
the full-time homenmker ju.st as easily as we can speak about the "vocation" of 
the plumber, the physician or the engineer. 

"Occupation'" is one's primary work role in the tcorld of paid employment. — 
Kconomic returns are always considered among the work values of i)er.ions en- 
gaged tn occupations although the.se might not he considered at all by i)ersons in 
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wrtain vociitioiis Tho oc-ciiDatioiis of miiiiy persons will be s.vnononious with 
their vooiitious. Oiio can never have an ocenpation without having a vocation 
"ocStion'-. " ^^■'"'<"" engaged in an 

"Msunr conaiata of uotivitica, other than sleeping, inwhieh one engagea when 
lmth^^n)rk''Zl'fo^ fOC(.<fOH._Thns, '-leisnre" holds possibilities for 

lU'tivi.ios and experiences throngh which one 
. ! ...*•" M ''"i", ' " <"'^''""S>>- a lifelong process and eonsiderablv broader in 
iiieamng than the term "schooling". 

"i''"', !^ °" "ssiiii'Dtion that these six basic words are 

io nV?.' , "«="'! nereed npon. Those who disagree with one or 
mou ot these ( ("limtions will neces.sarily Had themselves disagreeing with ninch 
of the rcMiniuder of this presentation. 

With the way in which these six terms are detined, "career education's" deflni- 
;'„'lIo-'!' v.*-' s^'i'sc. becomes simple and straightforward. Career Edueation 

conmts of an time aetivitica ami ex,>erie„eea through whieh one leamaaboTt 
till om'*"'. ' '"^ "'i'"''^'^ "° '•cstrictions in meaning whether one speaks about 
work of the homcmaker, the musician, the lawyer, or the bricklayer. Some work 

iclu ohng of any kind. Some work will be in the form of primary work roles 
mid or unpaid, while other work will be carried out as part of one's leisure time 
n. the extent that work is judged "siiccessfur'. it d«>s typically-an l! in these 
times, inereasuiRly-reqnire some learned set of vocational skills. 

KURTIIKK CONSIDKKATION Of TIIK MKANINO OF WOKK 

The preceding defluition of "career education" brings us back to further con- 
sidenition of the meaning and implications of the four letter word "work" Work 
U.S used here, is n concept available only to human beings in that it is restricted 

TTll^f^'^'ll «"'r"""« i'"livi<l''"l thinks about and chooses 

to (10. It is this quality of conscious choice that most clearly distinguishes the 
word "work" from the word "labor". That is, "labor", like "S'f may ve^ 
J rcs'/lt production of benefits, but it does not carry with it the connotation 
of .something Imt the individual consciously chooses to do. Instead "labor" is 

"''^'-''^S"'"'' ^"'r^' "'^"■"''fao- effort that lacks personal mean' 
iiigfiiliicss and sigmfleanee for those who perform it 

hro^'M-'.. "'"'■'S- R'^-C" "'is question can be grouped into three 

1 ro d elas.sifii-ation.s of reasons-economic, sociological, and psycho ogical Work 
1.0 world of paid employment, always includes ccon'omi? rcason.sTnd. f max: 
i iL fn"\^^"' '"-"'^ individual, carries sociological and psycholo^cal rea- 
vVn 1 , ^'?T'""' '•="^""'',' •=<"'"«•=' •=e"'er around the needs most of us 
?n,?n™ -i '° Porclmsc goods, products. Or services 

'''"'^ Sociological reasons Center around recog- 

i t """f "T" <"'^ society in a positive way! 

that what one doe.s has benefit for one's fellow human beings. Psychological rea- 

'■"'OS'""'"' of one's accomplishuicnts-.rou 1 tZ 

While most persons experience economic reasons for working and manv nl- 
'.nl!*:' "m } "b.scrvc the .sociological significance of the work hat 

t l ey do, the single reason for working that can be said to apply to all persons is 
t iat which centers around the psychological dimension. Former PrcsidLit Lvi^ 
<lon .ToluLSOn perhaps expressed this need for work as clearly as anvone w en in 

oVTir- n.'Vn'"'Ar'''''" """«"/<'^ to go unused is\hc greatest hung"; 

of all. He wa.s, of course, referring to the human need of all human beings to 

ht evilr'M'.r "17" «<""ct"ins-tl>"t It .iocs matter (o"oniconc^th U 

The concerns and scope of career education extend to all three of these basic 

Z^^TnZ T-^"'^- " »'at enables career cducaMon 

to say that it is concerned with all persons of all ages in all settings from all 

th^ noe. ?n"wo"v"""' ^r^?'T'^- T"<= ""Sic premise Of career education K ha 
the need to work is a basic human need 'or all human beings. Tliat is why we 
refer to work as a "human right" rather than as a "societal obligation" 
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CAUKER KOUCATION AND HANDICAl^PJJD PERSONS 



In a rocent paper, C\ Saiuuel IJarone, USOK Bureau of Education for the 
lIan(lioa!)pe(!, prei>enteil the fo!lu\NiMK predictions regarding the approximately 
2,5 million handicapped youth who will leave our school systems in the next 
four years : 

025,000 — 21% — will he either fully employed or enrolled in college, 

1.000,000 — 10% — will he unUcr cm ployed and at the poverty level. 

200,000 — i>% — will he in their homo community and idle much of the time. 

(mCOOO — 20% — will he unemployed and on welfare. 

75,(X)0—;J9c— will he totally dependent and in.stitutionalized. 

Predict ion.s such as these, raise very grave concerns for those dedicated to the 
career education niovement. The prediction that one million of these handicapped 
.Maith will he utulcrvm ployed is a very serious nnitter indeed. The concept of un- 
deremployment is one that pictures a person as possessing grejiter degrees of 
productive capability than the ta.*<ks he or .^he is asked to perform routinely re- 
(piire. rndei'employment leads to horedom on the job and is seen by amny as a 
major contributor to worker alienation in our society at the present time. To 
!)r edict that this will be the fate of 2 out of every 5 handicapped youth leaving 
<mr school .system in the next four years can only he regarded as a serious indict- 
ment of our educational system and of the larger .society. 

We have, for far too long, seemwl to act as though a handicapped person should 
he both pleased with and grateful for any kind of work society provides. Unlike 
other per.'^ons, we j>cem to a.^.^iume that, if u person is handicapped, boredom on a 
job is impossible. Worse, niUfh of .society has seemed to assume that, while most 
iH'r.sons should seek work compatible with their interest and aptitudes, such con- 
.siderations are not nece.s.sar.\ when .seeking to dud employment for handicapped 
persons. If any job in the world of paid employment can l)e found for the handi- 
capped |KM'.»;on. We seem far too often to be personally relieved and surprised when 
the handicapiHMl person is anything le.*?s than effusively grateful. 

Similarly, we seem to assume that tho.^e handicapped persons who are not 
emidoyed in the w orld of imid employment arc not and cannot l)e working. This 
iy, in the philosophy of career education, both false and wrong. We know that, 
for e.Munple. the fact that a per.son is unemployed and on welfare certainly does 
not mean, for many such irm'Soius. that they do not work. There is a very great 
deal of work being carried out in nmny welfare homes, the results of which are 
readily apparent to any who visit in such homes. Yet, because persons on welfare 
are not engaged in the world of paid employment, society seems to a.'^sume (hat 
the.\ are not working. Kven more tragic, some seem to assume that i)eople on 
welfare do not want U> work. If the hunmn ncH)d to work pictured here has any 
uihdity at all. it certainly applies to !>ersions on welfare just as to all other 
per.*^ons. 

The 200.000 youth who are predicted to be in their home connnmiity and idle 
much of the time can certainly not be written off as !)ersons with no interest in 
working or no personal nee<ls to work. Something should be provided for such 
persons, whether it be paid or unpaid work. The field of the handicapped has, 
for year.s. I)een !>rumoting the concept of the sheltered workshop for those who 
are unable to . omix^te effectively in the world of paid employment. The 
prime rationale for the sheltered workshop must surely lie in recognition of the 
hunmn nee<l for work that is being diseussctl here. If this concept is valid for 
tho.^e in sheltere<l work.shops. it i.s certainly also valid for those who are not. 

Career education .seeks to nmke work possible, meaningful, and satisfying for 
all indi\iduals. To do so for handicapped iHJrsons demands, first of all, that we 
regard their right to choose from among the widest possible act of opportunities 
e»iuall.\ as important as for any other individual. We seem too often to be satis- 
lied wiien we have found something that a handicapped person can do. We should 
be di.ssatisiieil until and unless we have explored, to the fullest possible extent, 
the tolal array of work that might be i>os.sible for a given handicapixjd person. 
To .stop prior to reaching this iM)int is being less than fair to the handicapped 
Ijcrson and to the larger .society. 

One further basic !)rinciple of the career education movement would seem to 
have Mane relevance for handicapped persons. This is the principle that holds that 
we should seek to emphasize the individuars sucesses. not his or her failures. 
In career education, a conscientious attempt is made to emphasize accomplish- 
ments^ -attainments— aehievement.s—(/ota<7. This can best be carried out by refus- 
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I'njj to oinphasizo failuro« and shortcomings. It wonld seem that this nrlneinln 
]l^> <^^^omiy DosiUve ,K)tential for working with handicapi)^!^. so„^ 

I :.i"fn T^'^ '7" ''^'r limitations and. in the process Xtively 

linn (Hi in di.scovorinj: their talents. We have, it wonld seem been J^nie moV^ 

^''Y''^ handieapiKM realize and » 
sodt y Is doing /or them. In so doing, we ran tlie risk of de-eniphasizin^^^^ mnv 
ImndicappHl iK^rson... how niach each can do for h i nisei fVrTrsd^^^^ 

coNCLuniN(; rk.markg 

»V."^l^*"'*''^^ ^'^'^''''^^^ deserving of whatever benefits career education 

has to offer as are any other individnals. To date, not manv career Xca^^^^^^ 
jrranjs have nmde the kinds of spatial efforts nt^vssary n onL^ t"e car^^^ 

t^i it^ hnM? >^»"*"*'»I>»>{^ I^^'-^ons. It is hopeil that these re na ks nmj- 

h, \ * ^'*^*'r ^" '''^!^^'^'^ iHlncation and those working in the field of the 

andicapped o work together in order to correct this lack of attention. aVwiee^^^ 

beings " """" "'^""^ "«"^"c«PI><^ IHirsons arc human 

Oaukkk Kditcation : Chau.kngks kok Counsklors 
introduction 

The counselor is a key person in the career education concept. Thus, the future 
01 cart^>r (Hlncation will obviously Ir^ affectwl by the couuse I ng m^^l g^ifS 

novtMuent. T degrtK> to which counseling ancl guidance will be affS^ 
career education is neither clear or obvious. It is the purpose of this paiier to 
provido oae view of i>ossil>le challenges for counselor change posed by caree? 

duration It will, of course, be up to each counselors to decide whetlier to TOt 

hmger' be 1'^^^^^ '"^ 

A« background for this contention, I refer to two facts that became clear during 
the Sunnuer of 1974 when I conducted 20 "mini^conferences*' for leading career 
education practitioners from school districts throughout the United States Each . 
mini.conferem^^" consisted of from 10 to 15 i>ersons nominated by their state 
coordinator of career wlucation as representing the best K-12 career education 
programs in heir state. In all, approximately 275 persons attended tl™fini. 
conferences. 'Iwo facts i)ertlnent to this discussion became apparent. One was 
that, of iwrsons nominated to attend these conferences, more came from a jruid- 
ance background than from any other single professional siKiclalty in Education, 
the second was that, when conference participants were asked to name factors 
currently acting to Impede career education in the senior high school counselors 
were among the most frequently mentioned "roadblocks" named. Both facts have 
Implications that form the basis for the challenges I want to present here. Tlie 
fact that they may api)ear to he contradictory simply adds to the challenge 

lk>fore pr(>cetMling. let me state my own personal biases as clearly and as force- 
fully as possible. I l>elieve career eilncatlon Js a vehicle that can be used to greatlv 
strengthen the status of counselors, the eflfectiveness with which counselors func- 
tion, and the i)ersonal satisfactions that can accrue to practicing school counse. 
lors throughout the nation. 

As I have worke<I in career education, various positive i)Otentials for change in 
counselor role and function have become more and more obvious to me By relat- 
ing them here. I hoi)e to present a basis each counselor can use for deciding 
whether or not to IxK'ome involved in career education. 

THK SlGNinCA,\CK OK "WORK" IN CARKKR KDUCATION : IMPLICATIONS FOR CHANGE IN 
COUNSKI.OR ROLK AND FUNCTION 

'I'he concept of work is. in my opinion, central to conceptualization of the entire 
career education movement. This concept holds several kev Implications for 
cimnge in counselor role and function. I am well aware of the negative connota- 
tions the word "work'* holds for many counselors as well as for many others in 
our .society at the present time. Thus, my first task must be one of presenting a 
dehnition of "work" that hoi)efully will foster more iwsitive attitudes 

Thanks to my imiuy critics, I have frequently revised the specific definition 
of work that I want to use in career education. My current definition is ' 
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•*WOUK is conscious effort, other than activities whose primar.v i>nri>ose is 
lelntwl to either coping or rehi\ation« aimed at prodneinK socially accoptahle 
henellts for oneself nnd/or for oneself and others." 
The key words in that dellnition are : 

"Conscions"— which means that it is chosen hy the indivldnal. not forced on 
him or her involnntarily (as 'labor*' is) 
"Kffort**— which means that some necessary det'ree of dilficnlty is involved 
•i*rodnce" — which means that some clear ontcomi' is sought as a resnlt of the 
effort heinj; expendcnl 

•^Socially acceptable l)enetit.s'*— which nicans tliat the onteouie is one aimed at 
helping!, rather than Imrtin^'. those who rcH^eive the resnlts of the effort being 
exiK?ndc<l 

Several basic concepts are injplied in this detinition. First, this dellnition of 
"work" is not limited to the world of paid employment. On the contrary, it obvi- 
ously hiclndes work done as part of one's leisnre tinie, the work of the volnnteer* 
the full'time homemaker, and the stndent. Second, this deHnltion of "work" allows 
for economic, sociological, and psychological reasons for working to exist singly 
or ill some cond)i nation. Third, while in no way denying economic reasons for 
working, this dellnition extends beyond snch reasons to inclnde the bnsie hnmnn 
need of all hnman beings to accomplish— to do — to achieve something. To feel 
that someone needs him or her for something. To know that, because he or she 
lives, tlie works is, in some way and to some degree, benefited. 

The concept of "work,*' implied in this definition, is a very hnmanistic one 
indeed. As sncli, it is applicable to all iKrSons, of all ages, in all settings — both 
within and ontside of the formal cnlncational system. Because the concept extends 
froni the preschool through the retirement years, it is tndy developmental in 
nature. This leads logically to defining "career" as: 

*'(\VUEKU is the totality of work one does in his or her lifetime,*' That, to me, 
is what the word "career" means in the term "career ednciUion," You can see 
why I nmst Insist that the word "work" is central to the basic meaning of career 
education. It mu.st also he obvious why I reject a view of career education pic- 
tured as being concerned with ''all of life". 

Several direct imi>licatious for change in counselor role and function are imme- 
diately apparent to those who recognize the centrality of work in the conceptuali- 
zation of career e<l neat ion. Perhaps the most obvious is the degree to which the 
concept of work focns on accomplishiaent — on performance. Tlie research litera* 
ture of guidance has\ for years, clearly demonstrated that the best prediction of 
futiire perfonuauee is past performance. Yet. iu typical student appraisal pro- 
grams, we ofteii seem to have overlooked the operational significance of this 
conunon research finding. For example, we know the l>est single pre<lictor of 
future grades is past grades. Yet, we continue to value various so-called "scho- 
lastic aptitude" tests more than we do grades. John Holland has demonstrated 
that the best predictor of future vocational activities is to ask students about 
their vocational interests, not measure them with interest inventories. Thi.s. too. 
has had little apparent effect on practices. 

One of career education's tenets is that a i)erson is, to a very large degree, a 
product of his or her past accomplishments ami experiences. When we ask an 
indivioual *'Who are you?" the individual, if responding honestly and completely, 
tells us primarily about his or lier past accomplishments. True, one often begins 
answering the question by describing his or lie r characteristics — name, age, phy- 
sical characteristics, Interests, and values. Such descriptions help us differentiate 
om» person from another — i.e., they serve as "identifiers." Tliey do not help us 
greatly in our attempts to understand the person. We predict a person's behavior, 
to a limited degree, by the way in which we combine data concerning the person's 
characteristics. We uniJcrstaml another i)erson only through l)ehaviorial expres- 
sions. I submit that the emphasis on accomplishuients which the word "work" 
brings to career e<lucation holds great potential for counselor use iu better nuder- 
.standing those i)ersons counselors seek to serve. 

The generalization I am making is that, in the past, we have put an undue 
emphasis on ilescr thing students by Iheir chay^actcristics and a relative lack of 
emphasis on ioulcrstandinff students through their hchaiHorial accompUsJimcnt,^, 
Career education holds great potential for helping counselors correct this 
imbalance. 

Further, I .submit that an emphasis on accomplishment, if carried out in a posi- 
tive fashion, holds great ix>tential for increasing meaningful student self-under- 
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Maiuliiijr. I tliiiiiv have spent too niueh time icllinff students they are worth- 
whili- aiul Ufo htUe tinu' lotting students discover their own worth through their 
suno.Nsfnl amnnidishments. The key word here, of eourse, is "sueeess". Our 
;:uulaiuH* htcratiiri' is heavily burdened with normative approaches to inereas- 
iti): .'stuilent si*lf-nndorstanding— with attempting to help students understand 
Uu-niM*lvi*s thn»ugh letting them know how they eompare with others on some 
M*t of nunii.s. Tile prime approach to self-understanding used in career education 
IS inu' uf heli)ing the student bee what he or she has acconiplished—not in seeing 
what ho or she failed to accomplish. We emphasize success, not failure. 

The OTicralixatiim I am making is that, in the past, we have put an undue 
eiupliasis on normal ive eomi)arisons and a relative lack of emphasis on demon- 
strateil suece.'st, in mir attempts to increase student self-understanding. Career 
e(hication ehaMenges all counselors to correct this imbalance. 

Kniall.\. I .'submit that the emphasi.s on "work" found in career education holds 
tffi'at in»tential for helping iudiviihials discover a i)ersonal meaning and rneaning- 
fnlne.ss of wt^rk in their total life style. Too often, in the past, counselors have 
siH)keii to .-students about "work" only in terms of the world of paid employment. 
H Header lifestyle implications, when discussed in conjunction with occupational 
deeisu>ns, have too often failed to consider either the desirability or, in many 
instames, the neeessilj many individuals have for work during part of their 
h'iMire time. This is i»articnhirly tragic for those individuals — and there are 
nian.\ who find their roles in the world of paid employment so dehumanizing 
ihat It eonUI not iwssibly be called "work". Instead, it must surely be regarded as 
lal>or' as priiuarilj an involuntary set of activities the individual endures in 
order to gam eiuuigh eeouomie benefits so as to findljonic happiness when away 
from his or her i)lac<» of paid employment. 

I sul>mit that those who tinil them.sehos in such dehumanizing rules in the 
worhl of i>aid eiiii^loj ment have no less a human need for work than docs any other 
liiiiiiau being. A discussion of occupational goals devoid of discussion of the 
im-ai'iug ami meaiiingfuhiess of work in the total lifestyle of the individual find- 
ing tioth their i>aid jobs and their total lifestyle largely lacking in significant 
iH'rMinal meaning. That, I am afraid, is what has hapi)ened much too often. 

The generalization I am making is that, in the past, we have imt an undue 
oiiipliaMS 1)11 wi/rk onl\ in the world of jmid employment and a relative lack of 
eiiiidiasis on work as a i>ositive part of an individual's leisure time. This, then, is 
a third imbalance that career education challenges counselors to correct. 

THK SIONinCANCK Of ACTION IN CARF:ER EDUCATION: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
CIIANGK IN COUNSELOR ROLE AND FUNCTION 

farcer cdiuation is aetion-eentere<l and experience-oriented, If you have read 
the career cilucatiou literature, you must he impressed by the emphasis on such 
expi'osioiis as hands imi". "work experience", 'Tield trips", and ''work study". 
Its ciiipliasis on the i>rojeet ai»proaeh and on a general ••learning»by-doiiig" 
♦ mph.iMs has reminded many of the i)hilosophy and the recommendations made 
manj .\cars ago hy Johu Dewey. Insofar as this portion of career CMlucation is 
conciTiied, tluTc is jiistifieaticii for the analogy, 

Thi^ ai)proai h seems to have great appeal for the '*now*' generation of students. 
Rather than talking about the future in abstract terms, thej are exi>erieuciiig 
what it wouUl Im' like if, as adults, they were to engage in various forms of work. 
HctaiiM' of the imjilii atioiis siKh activities hold both for increasing ^Jtudent self- 
iUiderstaiulhig and for decision making, it would heein worth\\hile for counselors 
til M>nsidcr hccoining a(livcl.\ involveil in helping students gain .such exi)enenee»s. 
Tcrhat^s it is time, a.s one .student »s'iid to me. for counselors to "spdid less time 
givhig mc sympathy and more time giving inc heli)". 

If njiiiisclurs were to accept tliis challenge. the.\ would he spending relatively 
Ic*^^ lime toileting and tiling staudardi/.cd test score data and relatively more 
time in hell ling tu dcsij;ii and use performance evaluation measures. They would 
SH'iiil Uss time talking with .students about their necnl for part.tinie work and 
tylativcly luorc time hi lalping students find it. They would spend relatively less 
time lali»iiig stmU nts gain admi.ssiun to college amrrelatively more time helping 
stiulcnts decide what tlie.\ idan to do after they leave eolle;ie. That is, going to 
college wcmld not. for inost students, be a way of avoiding work hut rather a way 
of preparing oneself for work. It would put a purpose in college attendance that, 
at t>resent. is hargely non-existent for nian\ of our so-called "college bound" 
slud(»Mls. 
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I submit that the action uriontatiun of career etlncation calls for more "aetioii- 
orirnted" to»ii.solors. I fiirtlier .submit th.it, if counsulor.s were io chaiifie in this 
direition, thcj would be iKTceived bj sUulents in a more pOMtive light. In askinj; 
comuselons to consider this kind of cban?;e. I am simply tiskinj^ that we rellect 
on ^^laMow's needs struetnre and consider its inii>licatious for chan^ce in counselor 
beliavior. U' ue think about this carefully, wo niaj discover that we liave si>ent 
relati\eb too uiuch time in attempting; to meet student self-actuahzution need.s 
and relatively too little time meeting; their prior needs for survival and for 
security. 

TIIK SIGNIFICAXCK OF COLLAnollATlOX CAREER EDUCATION; IMPLICATIOXS FOR 
CHANGE IN COUNSELOR ROLE AND FUNCTION 

A third basic emphasis in career education is one of collaboration of cflforts 
both within the fonnal educational system and auunig that system, the bui>iness- 
labor-ind us try-prof essional-go\ennnent e(mnnunit.\, and the home and family 
structure. -Much of the rationale and organizational structure of career educa- 
tion is based on this basic principle of collaborative — not Uierely c*ooi>erative — 
effort. It is an euiphusis that places high value on the total amount of help made 
available to anj given indi\idual and a relatively low value on assigning specific 
persons or organizations "credit" for such help. 

This emphasis asks those teachers we call "acadeniie" and those we call 
••vocational" to join together in making education, as jit epa rat ion for work, both 
a prominent and a permanent goal of all who teach and of all who learn. It 
encourages a project approach to teaching that allow several teachers to be 
involved in a single project. It encourages the use of resource i)orsons from 
the business labor industry -professional-govcrninent vomniunitj in the class- 
room. It encourages the active involvement of parents in exposing youth 
to work values, to teaching good work habits, and in assisting j(»nth in carcH»r 
decision making It urges the classroom teacJier to discuss the career implications 
of subject matter and to help students explore both the nature of various kinds 
of work and student aptitude for such work as regular classroom activities. In 
short» the <areer education nu>vement has proclaimed that career guidance, in 
its fullest sense, is the proper business and concern of the entire school staff, 
of the busiuess-labor-industrj -professional-government conununity, and of the 
home and family. doing so, career education has denied that career guidance 
is the exclusive responsibility of the counselor. 

Counselors can, of course, choose to react to this emphasis in a variety of 
ways. Some may very well react negatively by asserting that career guidance 
is one of the unitpie roles of the professional counselor. Others may "react by 
pointing to the obvious lack of both skill and understanding in career guidance 
present on the part of many who work in career education. Still other counselors 
inaj, when faced with a career education program, profess to be disinterested in 
eareer guidance and busy themselves with other kinds of activities tJmt thev 
consider to more properly lit their role. 

I submit that the most appropriate and productive role counselors could play 
IK to enthu<!iastiiiillj endorse and enter into the collabm-ative efforts of the 
career education movement. I think counselors should be actively seeking to 
help teachers discover and infuse career implicatiims of their subject matter into 
the tearhing-l(>arning process. I think eounsclors should be active participants in 
1 ^tablii'hing and engaging into <onaborati\e lelationships with persons from 
the buMness-labor-industrj>professional-go\ernment comnumity. I think eounsel- 
ors should seek to actively invidve parents in tin* career decision making 
process. In >hort, I think counselors will gain most if, instead of procbiiming 
rareer guidance as their "unique" role, they share their expertis<' in career 
guidauic with all (fliers in\(dved in the career eilucation program. Counselors 
will, in my opinion, gain more status and acceptance b.\ sharing their expertise 
than by "hoarding" it. 

This won hi. of course, demand Uiat counselors give a higher priority to career 
guidance than many now do. If thi.s happens, I submit that both students and 
parents will hi" liappier with counselors than ntany now are. It would demand 
that roun.selurs spend relatively less time in their oflices and relatively more time 
working direitly with tiachers. If this happens, I submit that counselors would 
be better aciepted as nunnhers <»f the .school staff. It would demand that counsel- 
nrs spend relatively mOiC time outside the school building interacting with both 
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luruiits ami with iiu'miIhts of tlio business-lauor-industry-professioiial-goveni- 
iiiciit roininunit.\. If tins hapiu'iis I submit tliat studtMits will, in tlio long run, 
riHTive more and lu»tter career jaiidancu than if the counselor tries to be the 
ppinmr> iierstni helinn;: .students in tJii.s area. Finally, I isubuiit tliat the need for 
ideuu'ntary si html eounyelor.s will heconu' ilearur to .seliool boanls everywhere and 
that the nund)er of such counselors will increase. 

In short, I view career education\s call f<n' a collaborative emphasis as one 
holding high potential for increasing both the aiveptability and the effect ivene^Ji 
tit the professional counselor. I do not .see negative results for the guidance 
movement if this direction is followed, 

CONCLUDING KEMARKS 

This presentation has been purposely limited to challenges for future ehange 
that the career education movement po.ses for counselors. It seems mandatory to 
t tmelude b> concentrating briell.\ on the appropriateness of such a limitation at 
this time. 

To those who would prefer to wait, in discussing counselor role, until we know 
for sure whether or not the career education movement is going to survive, I 
say that, by the time that answer is known, it will be too late. I do not know 
if the career education movement can siinive without the active involvement 
and commitnient of the counseling and guidance profession. I do know that, if 
It survives witJiout that involvement, it will Ik? because it has been forced, l^y 
nece.'^sity, to find other kinds of ixjrsonnel to do what we are now asking eoun- 
.selors to do. The long-run implications here are obvioii.s. 

To ask those who would try to proclaim that career guidance is part of the 
unique role ami function of the counselors, I say they are living in the past and, 
profes.Moually, are already dead. The days of educational isolationism are, in my 
opinion, g*)ne forever. Kelationships between education and the larger soeiet> 
become closer each >ear. Wo have reached a point when we must abandon tlie 
false assumption that the best way to ready students for the real world is to 
lock them up inside a school building and keep them away from that world. It is 
to me. not a (piestiou oi! whether or not the counselor must become involved in 
activities outside the s<.'hooK Kather, the question is one of the kinds of activities 
in which the counselor will be involved. In niy opinion, career education is the 
most viable* option now available to school eounsolori?. 

To those counselors who may be inclined to claim the career education move- 
ment as their own, I Niy they have mi.ssed the basic point of collaboration inher- 
ent in the career education concept. True, \iewed as a process consisting of career 
awareness, cxploratitHi, decision making, preparation. entr>, and progression, 
lareer education and career guidance liave much in counnon, AVhen viewed as 
as a collalH>rati\e pnujiam iffort, they do not. Career development, like voca- 
tn»nal educatiim, is pn>iH;rl> viewed as one programmatic conqwnent of career 
education. Career education is no more a simple exteution of what, in the past, 
has been known as career de\elopment than it is of wliat has been known as 
vocational education. 

To those who profess no interest in either career guidance or in career educa- 
tion, I sji> the> should stud> carefully reactions of students, parents, and the 
;ieneral public to recent public opinion polls concunied with both counselors and 
with lareer education. In my ojnnion, these polls are clearly supporting both the 
carei^r education nunement and the counselor's deep in\olvenient in that move- 
ment. AVhile, iti ctnirse, such polls are no suitable substitute for professional 
deeisi (ms made by counselors, it seems to me unwise to ignore them. 

The larei r educati<ai movement, and tlie guidance movement, are both faced 
with crui ial dei isious regarding future direitio:is. It seems to me that both have 
nuuh to gain h,\ joining forces. I liope that it seems that way to .some of yon. 

(.'aueeu Kducation, Vocational EoucATtoN, and OccuPATioN<tVL Education: 
Ax AriMioACii TO Defining Differences 

INTROIjUCTION 

Is ''career education" simply a new name for "vocational education"? Should 
the terms *'\ocational education" and "occupational education'* be considered 
as synouomous? Apparently, large segments of the general public — and many 
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I>rofessional ediieaturs— .seeiii tu fwl that the answer to both iiucstiuns must 
be "YesV 

Intere.stinjjiy ouuirjjh. diiriiij: the htst iUrvv ^vars, thore has hccn cunsiderahU' 
effort oxpemleil i>roda lining that the terui.s ' Carte r (education" .aid "vucatiunal 
education'' are not .\vnonomous while, at the same time. httU' attention has 
been paid to what, if any. diffeienn»,s exUt in the ineaninj;.^ of "vocational otln- 
cation ' and "occupational education." It soenis unfortun.itc that relatively more 
time appears tu ha\e been sjxjnt in i>roclainiing that diflVrcncci, exist between 
"career education" and "vocational education*' than in siu'cifyinj;, with cxact- 
ness'» what .^uch differences are. It seeiiitf equally unfortunate that, hy and large, 
differences between '^vocational edueation" and "occiiiiationai education" have 
been ignored. It is time that we face these problems. 

It would he fruitless to attempt to differentiate meanings of these three 
terms by deriving the meaning of each indei)endent »»f th(» other two. Some com- 
mon base must be utilized for puriH>.^es uf defining eaih term.' Here, an attempt 
will be made to construct such a ba.se through deliuing six wurd.s that are basic 
to the controversy. These six words are: it) "work"; {2} "career'*; (3) "voca- 
tion**; (4) ••oecupatiou'* ; (5) leisure** ; and (6) "education." 



**Tro/7v*' 18 conscious effort dimcd at producing hcncfits for oneself and/or for 
oneself and others. — As such, it is unimportant whether snch effort is paid or 
unpaid in nature. What is imi>ortant is that it represent the basic need of all 
human beings to achieve — to atcomjdish— to do something i)rud active and allows 
the individual to discover both wiio he/she is ami why lie/she is. AVith this 
definition, work is i>roi>erly viewed as a human right— not as a societal obligation. 

**Carccr" is the totality of uorh one doof in his or her lifetime. — Thus, any 
person can have only one career. That career typically begins lirior to entering 
kindergarten and continues well into the retirement yeaiv, 

**Vocation'' is om's primary work role at any (jucn point in turn. — Vocations 
include i)aiU eini>loyiiieiit. but they also extend to imi^aid work role.^. Fur exam- 
ple, we can speak of the "vocation" of the student, the full-time \oliinteer worker, 
or the full-time honiemaker jiiht as easily as we can siK-ak about the "vocation*' 
of the plumber, the physician, or tlie engineer. 

*'0(X'Upationy is oni's primary work role in the leorld of paid employment, — 
Economic returns are always considered among the work \alue.> of i>ersons en- 
gaged in occupations although these might not he tonsidered at all by i>er.suns 
in certain \ueations. The octuj^itions of many persons will he .\viionomous with 
their \ocations. One can never ha\e an occupation without iia\iiig a vocation 
although, of course, one can have a "vocatum" without being engaged in an 
"occupation.** 

*'Lcisurc*' consists of actii itus^ oth( r than sU epinyt in uhich one engages when 
not performing in his or her vocation. — Thus, "leisure" hoUl.s i)ossibilities for 
both "work" and for "play.** 

"Education'* consists of all those actuitifs and txptncnecs through which one 
learns.— Aiy such, it is obvioii.^l^ a lifelong i>roce.ss and considerably broader 
in meaning than the term "sohooling." 

All that foUow.s hen* is based on an assumiition that these, six basic terms are 
understood and agreed upon. Those who disagree with one uv more of these 
dc^initioIl^ will necessarily find thein.sehes di.sagreeing with the remainder of 
this presentation. 

Dm .VI NO "CAHEHli KDUCATION',*" "VOCATION'.VI. KI>U CATION,'* AN» 

"occr^•.vTIo^'AL nnuc.moN** 

"(Umei (dueation^ consists of all those activities and experiences through 
irhifh onf hams ahout ivttrk, — As such, it makes no restrictions in meaning 
whether one si»eak.s a!)out the work of the homemaker. the muMciari, the lawyer, 
or the lirieklayer. Some work will re<iuire ad\ anted i ollege degrees while other 
work ma.\ require ni* formal .Mhoi^ling of an.\ kind. To the extent that work i.< 
judged "success ful." it does tyiiically- and. in these times, increasingl.\ — require 
some learned set of vocational skills. 

*'Vocational iducntieptC consists of all those activities and exptrienee through 
which one hams about a prima) y uorh rofr.— This definition ineliides all kinds 
of primary work roles —paid and imi^aid— tho.se assumed hj high .school drop- 
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ouN ami In- univoiMty jjraduattvs-tliose taking place in formal classrooms and 
111 uii-tlu-jol) sotlnl^^s. It diftVrs markedly from the dclinition of this term cnr- 
ivntly in uso hy Hu. Ann>ri('an Vinational As.s^ociation. It is advanced lioro, not 
r<i tToafo t-ontrovoivsy, hni simply luvauso. witli the .siu'Ciiic word definitions nro- 
X'Utod oarluT. it >ocms proper. 

"Occupatiwwl c(Uwatio)r vonsi.sts of all those activities and experiences 
throuf/h irhirh one hanun to uorl in the uorUl of paid emplofjmcnt.'^Xs sncli, 
It i)Iac-o< a primary ompliaMs on econouiic benolit.s from work that are not nee- 
fssnnly present m either -'vocational edncation" or in "career ediieatiou" 
with the term "xonUional edm^ation/* the term "occupational edncation" 'obvi- 
ously iiielndes schoolinj: requiring eolle^rinte degrees as well as schooling at 
nelow the haeeaulaiate level. 

With these three generic definitions, it hecomes clear that "occupational edu- 
ration alua.VN includes "voeational education." but "vocational education" is 
iK^t always lirmted to "orcnpational education." It becomes equallv clear that 
career education." while includiug both "\ocational education" and "oceupu- 
tioaal education. • extends beyond both in that it may involve work perfornied 

'Zrl rru'^^^^ ^^'"P- ^^'"''^ ^^""-^ ''''i'^y progressixe narrowing of 

purpo.se ihat i.s career education" includes all work "vocational educatTon" 
IS limited to till primary work roles, and "occupatlonrj education" is further 
limited to all primary work roles in the world of paid employment. 

VOC.VnON.M, EDL'CATION: IIKDIIOCK KOIl CAREKR KDUC.VTION 




III an individualistic sense, (he goals of career educatic 
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. Again, then, we can clearly sw the bedrock iieeessitv for voca- 
movelnent"''' '^'^ ^'"^^^^ ^^^^ ^niwi^ of the career education 

Finally when one recognizes tliat, in the foreseeable future, more than eighty 
percent of all occupations will require the acquisition of vocational skills at less 
than the baccalaureate level, it is obvious tluit what has been the prime emphasis 
of traditional vooalional education— i.e.. providing occupational .*;kills at the ."^ub' 
Daccalaiireate level— must be greatly expanded if career echieation is to succeed 
Some have pictured "career education" as a subterfnge for expanding voeational 
edncation. It would he much more accurate to recognize that, far from being a 
s-ubterfnge. career education must demand major expansion of occupational skill 
training at the sub-baccalaureate leveK It i.s .simply es"<ential to successful imple- 
mentation of the career education concept itself. 

IMPUCATIONS FOR CIl.VXCK IX VOC.VTIOXAT. EOLC.mOX IX ACADEMIC SITTTIXCS 

From the beginning, advocates of career education liave called for the complete 
integration of vocational education into il.i- total fabric of American education— 
for the fusion nf w hat ha; e been academic education, general education, and voca- 
tional edncation into a single system that eniphasijces preparation for work as 
one of the major goals of the total educational structure. The iniplicati(ms of 
this objective require some examination. 

Some vocational e<luca(ors ha \e seemed to interpret "integration" to mean that 
academic teachers will change in ways that make them more like today*s voca- 
tional educators. Others seem to believe that "integration" means that traditional 
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aoadomic teachers will oomo to like traditional vocational education teachers 

hem lelate better with each other. It .^mns important to point out that the best 
that can be hoiK'd for m a nuitual adjustmojit situation is acconnnodation of dif- 
ferent persons to one another. "Acconniiodatioa'* implies adjustment without the 
iu»ces.sity for hasu- changes in either party. '-Integration," on the other hamU 
implies basic changes in both parties. Career etlucation .stands sqnarelv for inte- 
gration— -not for .simple aceonimodation. 

The integration called for by career education demands that academic tejicli- 
eiN change thoir internal value systems and their operational behavior in wav.s 
that reilect the importance of education as preparation for work. AVc ask all 
academic teachers to recognixe preparation for work as one, among several of 
the basic goals of americaii education. This will retpure major internal chanjres in 
many of today's academic teachers. 

This hoped for integration also calls for fundamental internal changes in 
today's vocational education teaclier.s Integration cannut uccur in an atmosphere 
of protective isolationism. The scparatene.ss of traditional vocati(mal education 
which, in the past, has seemed essential for .survival, niii.st, if career education's 
goals- are to be attained, be abandoned. Instead, tuday's vocatiunal educators must 
strive to lind and to eniphasixc tlie comniunality of purpose in education as prep- 
aration for work that binds them with all othor educators intu a single familv of 
professionals. 

To emphasize commonality of piiriH)ses is in no way to say that uniqueness will 
disapIX^ar. Rather, it is simply to recognize the importance'of the commonalities. 
An emphasis on uniqneness will always be imiwrtaat tu the individualistic goals 
of each educator. Vocational educators of today have two basic choices with 
resi)ect to proclaiming their uniqueness. One would he to emphasize "vocational 
education" as preparation for primary work role.s— paid or unpaid— -at the sub- 
baccalaureate degree level. This would necessitate abandonment of the tradi- 
tional criterion applied in defining a program as "vocational education" that 
stipulates that it should lead to gainful employment. To do so would immediately 
make industrial arts, as a curriculum area, part of vocational education. It would 
also legitimize, as part of vocational education, large parts of the work of 
today's home economics and vocational agriculture teachers that are not neces- 
sarily concerned only about paid employment. It ^vould make vocational explora- 
tory experiences for all student.s— including the so-called "college hound"— a 
basic and Itoualide part of vocational educ:itioii. Certaiiil.\, it would call for major 
changes in what has traditionally been called "vocational education" in second- 
ary schools and in post-secondary educational settings. 

A second alternative would he to move from "vocational education" to •'occupa- 
tional educatioir in labeling the tield. If thi.s were to be done, it would probabb 
!)e acconipanied for purposes of emphasizing uniqueness, on preparation for gain- 
ful employment in occupjitions requiring preixi ration at less than the bacca- 
laureate degree level. It can be seen that, while involving a cliange in terminology, 
this would necessitate very little change in job functioning on the part of most of 
today's vocational educators. 

There are, of course, a number of additional alternatives open to today's voca- 
tional educator. Among these are the foHowing. ta) keep vocational edmiition 
"as is", ignore career eilucation, and hope that career education will go away; 
(b) keep v(»cational education essentially "as is", but encourage large increases 
in support for career guidance in hopes that career guidance personnel will take 
care of the integration proldem . or (cj keep \ocational tMlucatiiui essentially 
"as is" in the senior high school, hut support career awareness and career explora- 
tory programs at the elementary and junior high school levels. 

r.ven these few cNaniples will, lioi>e fully, servt' to illustrate tlu» basic prohlein 
<'areer education asks today's vtuational educators to fa(e— namely, the problem 
of deciding to chan{;t to date, the prohleui has not been \ery squarely faced by 
either vocational education or by career education personnel. 

CAUKHl KDUCATION'S NKKD FOU SL'rroUT UY VOC.VTIOXAL KDX: CATION 

Finallyi I want t(» conclude by commenting briell.\ on tlie urgent need of career 
education for support b.\ toda.\'s i»rofessional xocational cducatioii coinmunit.\. 
Prior to di>ing so, it .seems important to point out that career education, as a total 
movement, holds far greater potential for change than lould be expected to result 
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from the isolated efforts of any sinf;le part of education—such as vocational edu- 
cation. Renionibor, the broad goal of c reer education is to bring both promi- 
nence and permani'ncc to educatii>n as preparation for work as a major goal of our 
entire systenj uf education. Had vocational education been able to do this by itself, 
I think it would have done bo yesirs ago. That is, eareer education and vocational 
edueation need each other. 

But it is change that we have been speaking of here. The art of compromise, 
essential for moving toward ehange, cannot effectively be accomplished if career 
education is controlled or directed by vocational education. Vocational edtication 
was certainlv one of the parents of career education. We nuist, however, recognize 
that, if we continue with the analogy, that career education is a child born out 
of wedlock. The true marriage between vocational and academic education has 
yet to take place. If such a marriage is ever to occur, it must result, in part, 
because both "parents" respect and admire what this child called **career educa- 
tion" has been able to accomplish. Neither "parent" can control if this is to occur. 

Career education is a healthy child today as witnessed by the hundreds of 
local school svstems that have initiated career education programs on their 
own. But it is a child and, as such, in great need of both nourishment and 
assistance in mo\ing tt»\\ard maturity. As one of its "parents", vocational educa- 
tion has, it seems to nic, a continuing responsibility to linancially support and 
provide thoughtful input into the continuing conceptualization of career educa- 
tion. It would be a tragic mistake to see vocational education's interest in and 
supi>ort for career education diminished at this point in time. 

COXCLUDINO REMARKS 

The career education movement calls for major internal changes on the part of 
both the academic and the vocational educators of today. It would he unwise 
and unproductive for one to change unless the other also moved toward change. 
Change, if it comes, will be slow and painful for all concerned. If all of us can 
change in a career education direction, American education will become more 
meaningful and more appropriate for our students. There is a choice, to be sure. 
Tliere is also a deep professional respousibilitj*. 

[Prepared statement of T>v. Kenneth Hoyt follows :1 

PRErAUW) Statement of Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, AssocLm: Commissioner for 
C'AiiKER Ei)r(\moN, Department of IIe^vlth. Education, and Welfare 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, it is a pleasure to be with 
you this morning to discuss our current activities in Career Education and some 
of the problems we face. 

CURRENT status OF CAREER EDUCATION 

1 The IDEA of career e(hication has now evolved into a COXCEPT capable 
of being tested. Tlie concept, while still evolving, has found a high degree of 
consensus across the land. This is evidenced in the consensus tables included in 
OE's oihcial policy statement on career education. We would like to stibmit a 
copy of this paper for the record. Key elements in the concept of career cduca- 
tion iuelnde the following : . i „ i « i 

(a) The kev word in the concept of career education is work —denned as 
ineiuding unpaid work as well as the witrld of l)aid employment. Thus, it includes, 
in addition to the world of paid employment, the work of the volunteer, the 
.student, the full-time homeniaker, and work in which individuals engage as part 
of their productive use of leisure time. , 

(ft) The GOAL of career education is to make education, as preparatmi for 
work, a prominent and i)ennanent aim of all who teach and of all who learn at 
all levels of American Education and in all educational settings. 

(c) The OBJECTIVES of career education are to: (1) help all individuals 
under-stand and capitalize on the increasingly close relationships between educa- 
tion and work that exist and are coming to American society ; and (2) make work 
become a meaningful part of the total lifestyle of all American citizens. 

id) The SOCIETAL Ol'TCOMES of eareer education are related to increases 
in productlvitv that should come about when individuals (1) want to work; (2) 
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Mu,uii(yho skillN m;(i'>Mio to work in thoM» tinu's; juul (3) onpijro in work that 
IS satislynif: to tlio imlividiuil and bcnelicial to sooioty 

in The IXUIVIin'Al.lSTIC orTCOAIKS 01- carcor oducation aro to make 
\vc)rk possihlo. inoaninjjful, and sitNf.\iuj: for each individual. To attain thoso 
oiitronios. career odu(atit>u sec^ks to asstire that oadi person, at whatever point 
Slip or he leaves the e^lueatioual svsteni. is etpiipped with iU adaptabilitv skills 
required for the world of work: and <2) job speeifh- skills that will enable the 
individual to make a successful transition from school to work. 
.ft-^^!/''r^*i^*^y'^'*'^'''T^'*^T'^^'^ t'<J"eation rccpiires'the collaborative 

eflorts of the formal educational system, the home and familv .structure and the 
busiuess-!ab<>r industry-pr<>fesNi(Mial-^'(>V('rniuent communitv. U is not soniethintr 
the schools can do by themselves, 

2. quantity (»f the career education effort has far outstripped its qunlitv 
to date, ^^hlle bits ut expertise rc«iuired for suecess in career education have 
been devised lU many educational systems. relati\el.\ feu svstems have been able 
to combine this exp4»rtisi» in comprehensive eflorts. 

Kvaluation of career educatii>n. while jrenerally positive, has been infrequent 
III terms of production of hard data. To date, career education has been accepted 
exist cvidenci- and an abundant amount of faitii continues to 

♦I The collaborative et^orts recpured for success in career education have be<Mi 
easily jrcnerated between educational systems and the bui^inessdabor-industrv 
c(»mnnnuty. Much remains to be done to make the home and family structure nil 
intjwil part of this collaborative effort. ^ 

r> Career education has. to date, been larf:ely a matter (»f overpromise and un- 
derdelivery for such special sejrments of our population as the phvsieallv and 
mentally handicapped, minorities, low income persons, females, and for -ifted 
and talented i)ersons-. ^ 

0. Career education has. to date, been implemented primarilv at the K-r> 
eve s of American ICducation. It has been most often implemented at the K-8 
level. It has not yet become a widespread effort in communitv coIIckos, in -i-year 
colle^ces and universities, nor in adult education. * 

These comments are intended to provide the subcommittee wit,h information 
offit^'V/ -I ^'J ""'"''T iiHJiotuient of current career education 

eltorts. Uhile I want to express my personal pleasure and appreciation to educa- 
tors, businessmen, labor union otiicials. and parents evervwhere who have en- 
dorsed and are working: to implement the career education concept, I feci such 
expressions of ?:ratitudc, if they arc (o be helpful to this committee must be 
tempered with the kinds of observations T have presented here. 

(U'EmKNT OK ACTIVITIKS IN C.MiKEIR KDUCATION 

OK's Oflice of Career lOducation. since its establishment in 1073. has devoted 
.'nnsulerable ctT.»rt to forniulatinf: otficial OR positions on career education based 
on consensus am crMisultative activities, desijrued to clarifv the career educa^io 
ejmeept and provide it with meaninjr. In addition to an onicial OK policv paper on 
( aieer Kducation, which \vc are submitting: as Document #4. IS additional OK 
papers covernif: various aspects of career (education have been prepared Thev are 
submitted here as Documents #r> tbi-on:;li #->. (Portions of documents referred 
o. phucd in Mibconuuittee tiles.) .\s with all publications from OK's OOiee of 
t areer Kducahon. these documents are made a\ailable. upon request, free of 
eharu'e. I hey carry no copyri:;ht nor price ta^'. 

In addition {n prcparin- these dociuncnt.s. OK's Onice of Career Kdncation has 
soujrhi ermsultativc assistance from local. State, and national leaders in career 
edneation 1 his has been coupled with consultaUve and technical a.ssistance to 
nnti.mal orpnizations and associations, to State education a^'cncies. and to local 
educational ajreneies tlirou^chout t,he laml 

An example ui consultative assistance received from Iwal career education 
practif nmers IS n -how-to-do-if booklet pre])ared thromrb the efforts of 27.- local 
career education practitioners in 1071 and submitted here as Document #^3 \s 
an example of technical assistance rendered b.N OK. a total of IK7 speeches *and 
consultative visits in 41 States have been made by senior statT members of OK's 
M 1^15 10?/^^^ ^^*liioation dnrinj: the period between February 15. 1074 and 

When P I. 03-3.<^0 IxH^amc law in Aujju.qt. 1074. OE moved to establish the Office 
of Career Kdncation in the Office of the Comiuissioner. The National Ad\-isorv 
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Cuum il on Viiiwv IMiu'atiou. t'alliHl fur in this law, has been o.stalilished and Jias 
luot iwUv. Whvii fimds appropriatinl b.\ tlu» Congress hecanie availal>lf in Fob- 
ruar,\. lOT.I, tlu- OUiro of Career Kducatioii moved quiokl\ to invito projiosals, 
tiMiif; fno funding; rriteria» from eliKiblo applicants. In spite of an extroniol\ sliort 
time bHwi'i'ii annoiinu'iiient of the propo.stnl K»'atit.s and deadline fur tlieir reroiiH, 
more than OUO proposals were reeei\ed prior to April lil, 107."). Tlu'so jjroposals, 
totailinj; more than .$71 million in re(piests. stand as one more indieator of the 
hiiih dejrree t>f enthusiasm for eanH)r edueation that exists today. 
l*roposals were invited for eneh of the live jreneral funding criteria ; 

1. Demonstrations of iiu remental qnalit\ impn*\ement efforts in career educa- 
tion at the K 112 le\el. Wv seek here to denu>nstrate a series of "possible change" 
ntinlels that local schoul ^ terns can enmlate as they refine and develoj) their 
ow'u (efforts. 

2. Demonstraliuus uf career education in settings other than the public 
schools in( haling coaimnnit\ colleges, l-\ear colleges and nni\ersities, and adnlt 
1 onunmiit.v settings. We seelv licrc to encoiu'age i>ersons in such settings to become 
at least .ts active in initiatini: career education as have persons at the K-12 
levels of education. 

t\ l)eau)nst rat ions i)f (leliver\ i)f career educatit)n to snch siH'cial segments of 
the population as the pli\sicaU\ and mentall.\ liandicapped, iiiiiiorit.\ and low in- 
t onie persons. fcmah\^. and the giftinl and talented. Wo seek iiere to diseo\er and 
di^monstratc \\a\s in wiiich career edncati»»n can effecti^el\ serve siich pcrs»ms. 

1. Demonstrations of infusion of career education concepts in preserviee 
ti^aihcr education programs. We seek here to st iinidate teaiher ediication insti- 
tutions ever\ where to nmke similar attempts so tliat the burden of providing 
i user vice education to teachers in career educatioii can he reduced, 

5. Demonstrations of cffirtivc nicans uf commnniiating career education infor- 
nuititin. metluxls. strategies, ami concepts to career education practitioners and 
to the general puhlit'. We siH>k here to help each cornmunit.\ avoid the necessity 
of "re-in\enting tlie wheel" of career e<l neat ion for itself. ii\ so doing, we hope 
to improve the (pmlity of career education efforts aeross the laud, 

OHSKIIV.VTIONS REG.VUnZNG TIIK Ft'TUKK OV CAliEEIi KDUCATION 

The career education concept, w ith its dual emnhasis on relationships Ijetwecn 
edmation and w'i>rk and i>n making work a more meaningful part of the Iifest.\le 
l\*r all i>crsoiis. represents a response to a call for change in American Kd neat ion 
that is great now and will become still greater in future .\ears. As a a chicle for 
educational reform, career education holds great potential for leading to a wide 
series of basic reforms in education and in the role of education in ihv American 
s(K'iety The immediate and enthusiastic acceptaru'e of tlie career education con- 
cept across the land is elear e\ idcnce that i)otli educators and the general public 
endorse career education. Its supporters are many. Its critics are few. I do not 
belle\e the concept will die no matter what eiliier the Ciingress i>r tlie OUice of 
Kducation may do. 

TwN things are i>urrentl.\ w»>rr.\ing me about career education. I would like to 
ctmclnde this presentation by sharing these worries with you. 

First. 1 .im worried about what T regard as a I'urrent critical need to improve 
the (jnaHt.\ nf dcli\er.\ of career education. We cnrrentl.\ are mueli nu>re aware 
nf (lie gre.it need for career education than we are of the most etlieient and pro- 
duitivc \\a.\ s nf deli\eriic.; it. The promises of career i-dncation Uiust be backed up 
b.\ hard evidence of its effecti\ eness. Tiiat e\ idence must iiegin b\ demonstrating 
that pupils learn more in scliool when *'.ireer education con«-epts are inserte<l into 
the leaclang learning process. Some smh c\ idence is now available. Much nu)re 
is needed. 

In additiitn. much more must Ijc h^arned al)ont how to best implement the c<d- 
la!»i»rati\e efforts called for h\ career education. We continue to depend on our 
ctilloagnes in XlK's (*arcer IMmation Task V\ti\v and on educational researchers 
evei\\ where t(» pro\ ide us with new knowledge required for effective deliver\ of 
career education We depend, at as nnich. i*n tlie new knowledge and insiirhts 
beinu' u'ained b,\ career edmation practiti<uun's throughimt tlie land as tlie.\ con- 
tinue their elYorts to "invent" career education. 

Second, ami re hi ted to m.\ tirst point. I am worried about t,he many calls we 
now hear friiiii career e<liu%itii)n praditioners for assistance m implementing the 
c<incept tit career (HhKatiou. The (^uugress passed a monahation bill for career 
education, nut a (>to(;nim imiiU mmtntion bill. Thousands of career edimation 
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ift^. . I . ^'■-'-'^ ,"">t «'"">• l'"vo already demoiistratod l.ow ihcv can 

li in thoir oommiinities. With school luidgots 

hoiiis tish onc'd mid now projjnims being forced tocca.xc oix'rations in manv .-^diool 
s.vhti-ms-, t le priU'titioiiers of career cdncation are calling on ns to provide them 
sn .'.inZ -^r''' """'J'J- t't.deral funds that thev can n e o 

T ''"^"i '" '"•"ca'io'i. They are askiiis for more, 

no less, bcderal snDi.ort for career edneation. Yet. l.ecai.se we so badly need to 

Iw m f or o"''V''-'^'"''"V-''^ t''!"'''"!"'' '""1 (" start; nsing 

,.1.1 ' ^wational education, we have felt it necessarv to cnrtail 

f^TZ<,^ T'""' ^•<'<'-{"<'''»> ^''''-''tio" f>""ls a^ailal,le for career' ednca on 

- ^^i- 

toVmlvM,!'?^ 'i".'.'!" 0^ f'""!-'-- ■-••■'H' umy reduest the Congress 

it- ' Z,riM ,1 •■'^'■''■'^ f'""-''- 

Z, ? ; ll»ve on Federal-Slale-local relationships in edneation. 

•m i m,o t ? ,r • f"'" 'l*'"'"''" ••"il'li"*!-'-- ex-pensive 

II I ent. IS ot going to he expensive to deliver. The priniarv costs of career 

• lia iorf r^ "f ''••'>C"tional ,«r.somiel 

t-i Milaues for local career education coordinators and iieces.sarv si pmirt per- 
sonnel and (3) supplies. It would, in my opinion, be a mistake t'or the cCgress 

MO, r L,f , " '■''•'"■"fio" ■-•"'•vivo as a l ealthv move, 

meiir. most of i(.s fniiding must C(«itiniic to come from State and local not from 
iMH oral elTorts. iK>rsonally believe that the Congress was ec.rrec i i isk i« OK 
f?,;. r"'..''.'r ^'"•^''"^•<>'"'--- "f ^n-or edncatimi with current v pS^^^ 

m l ^^ ""P" f"""-"" f"" i"'I.leiiien(ati;,n. Yet I ea 

i crsta Id and empathize sincerely with my professional colleagues i i State 

0 m't'^^owov ■''•^'""^r,""" "i'- implcmen.atln as ist- 

i I vh I. I v • f"". '•'■ '•""^•i<"i"'' w must first denimistrate 

r .n i •\i^ •»•">'• '<> ■•locking program iiupleinentation funds 

ve. ,' CO t! nn W f ^'•"'■"•ion will ir seve i 

Sa :r r ^^:i:;^-.=s oi-E^t'::' in^rfc^^^ 
i:a^."!i7ot'hrstTtem ■'--•^- r-v-t^nrih!. 

...wi'i'l'v .1?" "''•■ "DIX'Himity to appear before vmi. Dr Trotter 

ami I "Olconie (picst.ons from any member of tlii.s (listiiigiii.shcd .subco.n.iiiVtee. 

««ns,,lcrat.(.. .■cira.'thnjr the cmtcI .s(a(..s and prol.aT.lc f.tturo of 

N'o. 1. The idea of caiwr odiioation. introdiicod in 1071. ha.s now 
.kMeloped ,,,(,, concoi.t capahlo of hoinir tested. Thi.s concept, while 
.still olnn^r. l.a.s fo.nid wide coiksoilshs acims this land. 
nniJ';;?;, ' n"""<if.v of the carcoi- education olfoit to date has far 

l.s nppo,l it.s quality to date While .some hijrh-qnalitv projrn.n.s 

e .( i fr pi-epami in ahno.st all .States nnich remains to' l,o done in 
nio.st ediK'ational .sottin<r.s. 

Xo. Evaluation of caioer education, while <.'enerallv positive, has 
H|en infrequen m terms of pro.h.ction of hard data, to' date care I 
education has been accepted on faith more than on evidence, 

-V'- • • Ilu- collahorative ellbrts reiiuired for success in cureor edu- 
c.tion have .eon easily -euerated l.etwceu cihicational .systems and 

n-o H.''T'''''''"''l'' "''^"-r '•""""'•"i'.v- Much remains to" he done lo 
"lucation oTovt • 

Xo. (^ireer education has. to date, heen lar<relv a matter of 
ovorpromLse and underdelivery for such special so^^nu-i.ts of ou 
l'0|.ulation a.s the physically and mentallv I andicapped. minorit s 
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]{}\\ uwoinv iHM'M)iis» foninlc^ ami for gifted and talented persons. 

Xo. Vk CnnTV education has to date been implemented primarily at 
the K 12 leMds of Ainerieau education. Tt has been most often imple- 
mented at the K-S level. It has not yet become a \\ idespread effoit in 
I'ommunitN collei^ei^. in 4-\eai eolle'ge.^ and uniNersities nor in adult 
education. 

Xo. 7, The Oilice of Career Education has since its establishment in 
IDTo deM)(ed considerable ell'ort to ell'orts aimed at attainin<i: 
national concensus of tlu' mcanin^j: of career education and providin<r 
technical ussistanci' to inlucational institutions seeking to implement 
career education concept^?. 

Xo. S, When Public Law 03-;]80 became law in August 1074 OE 
ino\ed to establish the Oflice of Career Education in the Oftice of the 
Comniiissioni'r and it was removed from the Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education. The National Advisoi-y Council on Cai-eer 
Education, called for in this law, has been established and has met 
twice. They are now in the process of awarding Mie first series of 
deuion.stration giants, using the ^ilO million appropriated by the Con- 
gres> foi thi.s puipo.sf of ilemonst ration, ^fore than $71 million ingrant 
pro])osals were received. Many were of very high quality. 

Finally, two things an\ctirrently worrying me about career edu- 
t'ation. First, I am worried about what T regard as a critical need to 
improve ([uality of delivery of career education. T l)elieve quality 
improvement eil'orts nuist receive our top priority. 

Second, I nrn \\orried about our inability to respond other than 
througli technical arul consultative assistance. I am worried about the 
many calls now hear from career education praetitionei-s for 
assistance in im])lementing career education effoii^. The Congress 
passed a di'inonstration bill, not an implementation act, for career 
education. 

As schools call for more Federal funds we are faced today with a 
situation where in terms of absolute dollars amounts thei-e will be 
fe\\er Federal dollars allocated for career education in fiscal year 
11)70 than in fuscal year 1073. 

T emphathi/.e and T symphatize with my colleagues on this matter. 
At the same time T ])ei'sonally believe that Congress was cori'ect in 
asking ns to demonstrate ratlier than implement career education at 
the present time. 

Thank you very nuich for this opportunity to appear befoi^e you. 
Dr. Trotter and T will welcome questions from any meml)er of this 
distinguished subcommittee. 

Chairman Picimixs. In view of the TTouse going in session, does 
^fr. Sydnor want to make a statement at this time? 

Dr.'Trotter, let me ask you two questions. First, your testimony 
.seems to be that the Fedi^ral role in career education ought to be simply 
su))portiug research and demonstration ])rojeot.s. 

If you lire in favor of this limited role, don't you believe that we 
shoulll increase Federal funds for this purpose or even for research 
and demonstration? 

Dr. TnorrKU. We are exploring this in every way that we can. 

Chainnan I^kukt.ns. T am talking about the fe.seairh and demon.stra- 
tion projects. 
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. Dr. a^o-m;i{. Mr. Clminnan, we liavo identified monev fclmfc is wincr 

r.?i?""'""'<' ^^-'''^^^'t Do yon foel (liat is as fur us tlie Federal 
SseaS^r " i"^^ 'lo>no"stn°tion unci 

Dr. IWru ^.Ve tliink fcliis is wliat tlie Government is responsible 
for, helping witli tcclmical lielp. t&pon&iDic 

Chairman Pkrkixs. Tf career education is meant to ufTect all of 
education slio,, dn t yon bo it-commending tlmt we am^i d Federal 

d^ .ftion education and also higher 
education to einpliasizo career education ? 

Dr. Troitki!. Tliere has already been a. big effort in tenns of helninn- 

iwople undei-stand career education and seeing the part that it h.as to 

& ^T%t ^"'^ "V' "'"^ .■eVn4ilitv ;« caiTy it 

to ward. If we can keep tlie concept and initiate and do the demon- 
stration projects that will really do the kind of job that will give some 
guidelines to the local schools, we feel this is reallv the pait we oSt 

to pill}', ' ^ 

Chaiiman Perkixs. Mr. Blouin. anv questions? 

Air. Bi.ouix. No questions. 

Chairman Pf.rkixs. Mr. ITall ? 

Mr. ITau,. No questions. 

Chairman Pkrkixs. Mr. Mottl ? 

Mr. MoTTi.. No questions. 

Chairman Pkrkixs. Mr. Radcliffe? 

Afr. Kadclifi-i.;. No, thank you. 

Clminnan Pkrkixs. Thanl^ you very much for vour appearance thig 
morning. ' 

Our next witjiess is Dr. ^farland. who used to be the Commissioner 
ol Ivlucution. Come around, Dr. I^farland. AVc are glad to hear from 
you 111 your new role as it applies to the College Entrance E.xamiimtion 
Board, hit right down. Have a seat. You ai-o also Chairman of the 
iS;itioiial Advisory Council. T Iwlieve. for Cai-eer Education. 

Dr. AlAULAXi). That is correct. Ui\ Clminnan. 

Cliuirinan Pi;i;Kix.<i. Go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF DR. S. P. MARLAND, JR.. CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR CAREER EDUCATION 

Af^'^?^*-'^'"^^'"- ^'i*- Tt is a pleasure to be back before you. 

.Mr. ( hairman. T amwcmte the opportunity to testify before this 
committee on the subject of career education". ISfv role here today. a.<? 
I understand it. is th.it of Chainnan of the newly appointed National 
Advisory Council for Career Education. As sucli". T will hold my state- 
ment to a very brief accounting since the Council has barely h.id time 
to 1)0 sworn iii and to organize itself and learn of its responsibilities, 
as (lechired in the statutes. Therefore my principal luessaffe is to ad- 
vise (lie subcommittee that, in accordance with .section 406 of the 
duration Amendments of 1974. Public Law 9,3-380. the Nation.al Ad- 
visory Council IS now in place. The names of the 12 appointed membei-s 
together with tlie ex officio membei-s are attached at hand for the 
fommittee s scrutiny, if desired. 
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The^tntuttMstablishinnrdnsrouiK'il (loelurestwospeoificsubstantivo 
(asks, w'UivU ( on<rross has put \\\)0\\ the Council : 

•Tlio (\)iwuil . . . .shall conduct a survey and assessment of the 
niiTont >tatus o{ mnw education et t etera and Mibniit to Congress not 
later than Xuxi nihcr 1. lOT*") a rei)oi't on such survey and asscssnicut 
. . . and . . . shall include ret onnnendations of the Council for now 
Ipirislation drsi«j:ncd (u accomplish the ]jolici(\sand purposes set fortli in 
the statute." 

Theslatutes are (juile >peci(ic and quite comprehensive in what they 
ilechnv shall he (he de>iirn for canrr education in the United States. 

AVhile the (^)uucil will work dili«riM»tly to fulfill these assi<rnments 
we nm«-l i)lcad the lorehearance uf Congress in meetin<r the target 
date of Xo\t'nd)er L 1075 in reporting ui)ou onr sur\ey findings and 
legislati\e rccijnuuriidat ions deri\ ing 'therefrom. On April 1, 1075 the 
Council at its lii-si meeting ivviewed with the Ciwuniissioner of Educa- 
tion and appropriate Ollice nf Education rei>resentati\es tlie .scope and 
l)nrj)()se »)f a corres])ouding .survey also mandated in the same statute 
for action hv the (^mmissioner. 

If a\ing reviewed the desiiru of the Commissioners survey and be- 
lieving its purpose tu be identical with that assigned to the Council, 
It has Inru agreeil between the ]>arties that the survey shall be one and 
thi» same and that Ihe Council shall take an active part, not only in the 
concci)tuali/.atiuu of the siu vey, hui in itb execution. The breadth and 
depth t)f thi' task will demand c.\teusion of the projjosed deadline for 
approxiuuUcly six months, to April 1070 if the work is to bo done 
to earn the respect of Congress and other; wliosc interests will rest 
upon its credibility. 

Let us tun. now, ^fr. Chairman, to the innuediate purposes of tho 
hearing. Since there are no \ Ixung weighed by the subcouunittee 
certain amendments to the Voi*ational Kducation Amendments of 
10(»s, Public Law 00 ."hO. that ai)pcar to engage a number of concepts 
within the general field of career education, the Advi.sory Council 
suggests that caution be exercised lest the confusion between voca- 
tional education and caiver education be aggra\ated. The Council 
for Career Education extends its heart \ Mipi)ort to the ad\ahcement 
of vocational education legislation, including the impro\emcnt of 
funding authorizations. 

The Couneil suggests that substantive changes in the laws wliich 
deal with career education concepts in contrast or confusion with 
vocational eduiation eoncejjts await the findings of the survey and 
report prescrlln d b} Congress for action by thi.s Council. The Council 
would wehoiiie the opportuait,\ to pro\ide a setting for the convening 
of congressional stalV, OE staif and interested constituency organiza- 
tions to examine the possible andjiguities and reduudan'eies in tlie 
amendments that are said to (j\erlap S(jme career education language. 

In our judgment the pre>ent n^ovement in schools and eolleges now 
taking place under the career education concept will not be udvci-sely 
allVcted by such further invest i<rat ion and possible reconciliation anil 
clarification of law and jurisdictions. 

Our Couneil will have for the sulnonunittee a i)rogress report on 
Xoyember 1, 107rj with the hope that we can be useful to you in 
f:i\ing direction totla- ver\ important subject of career education and 
its essential companion, vocational education. 
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111 rlosin<r. Ml'. (Miairiiuin. lot uw >a\ (hat your (i|H'uhiy ivnuirks 
H'(h*i*lin«jf upon umi own vi\\\\ iiwvvi a.s a Muili iit is a .situation luoM 
I'oiupalihlo with what 1 m'o a.s viuvvi nhuMtion aiul from whirh wi* 
have ilopartinl nwv tho I'lisuiiiir uaLs in thr national MMnii ol\>rhool 
inir. I think that \our ilhtstration i.sa >uital>li'.snhjort I'ot thr ipronl a.s 
\m adilivss this mm,\ lar^i' notion in inhuation. whiih I a^rivi' is not 
at all iu»w'. 

(^hairman Pkkkkn.s. If I umhM'sland. Dr. Marlaiul. you aiv asking 
\\iv u tm huiral aniiiulnu nt to di'la\ thr ilati* h\ whirh tlu- Connril ha.s 
to j^uhmit a ivport on vanvr I'lhuation. In otluT wonls. uuir plans 
\\v\v to lon.sidcr tcrhniral and niin(>t auuUihniut.s to the Kihuation 
AiiuiKlnuMit.s ot' li)71 and to attach thuM* aniciulnu'nts to tlu> \o(*a- 
lional hill this yi*ar. Is that rornvt { 

Dr. Mahlam). T am not suro il' tin* protocols of onnvduivs would 
pi'iinit us to suluuit otir report li inontlih Troni tin- datr [)n'srrilH'd in 
tho law. lint 1 do hrlii'M' that for us to iilw \ou a respect a hlc sur\i'\ 
it lannot hv dom* h\ NoM uihi r 1st as the law prcM riln^.s. I do not kuo\\ 
tlio tiMduiiqui' h\ \\h\Ai that anicndnu'nt could he made possihio. 

(Muiirnian Pkkkixs. Mr. Mall ^ 

Mr. Hall. No (pu'stions. 

(Miairman Puukins. ^fr. KadclillV^ 

^fr. Kaik'i«iffi:. Xo. thank you. 

(Muiirman Pkukixs. Thank you very mueh. Dr. Marland. 
Dr. .NfAiu^AXi). Thank you. 

(^hairman Pkukins. We ari ih liirhted to welcome \ou hai k here and 
to hoar your tost imony today. 
Dr. Mauland. Thank you. sir. 

(Miairman Pkkkins. ()ur next w itne.^s is ^fr. Eui^ono Sydnor. Chair- 
man of the Kdu< ation and ^fanpower Connnissinn. T.S. ChamlKM' of 
Commerce. 

[Prepared Statement of Euijrene Sydnor follows:) 

ria:rAia.i» SiArtviKXT or KruhNh 11. S\i>nok. .In.. ('iiAniMA>. Kohatio.n an»» 
Manpowku Commission. r.S. (MiAMnKt or ('ommimub 

M.\ naiae is KuKone B. S^^ilaur, .Tr. I am Presidciit of Southora DopartauMit 
.^toros heailiiaarteri'il in Uii hiitt>iul. Vir^^hia. I an. a|i]u'ariiiA,' to(la.\ ua Ijehalf 
of tliO K(laoatii>a aiul Manpower DKelnpnu'iit CoiiittiUtce of tlie Chaailicr of 
Coianieri'e i»f tla* t'nitoil States, havinj: senieetl fur six ,\ear.s a^ ihainaan of 
that eoUiaiUtoe, aail also as a Vice IVesitleat ami Director of ih* riunalu'r. With 
nie Is the eonuait toe's staff executive. Thonia< 1*. WaNh. 

The Xatiiiaal Cliainbor'.s aionihership eniliraeos a»ure thaa .TJ.OOO laisiness 
hiui.s and t^.tUH) ih.niilier.< of ei>ntatem* ami trade atul la^ifes^iunal asstiuatlons. 
Thi^ fi>ih*rati(*h has suppt»rteil federal fflfiirt.s to iiiipro\t. ilu* uatioa'> edueatiou 
^v ^tl>at. ronsistent with th(» priaeiple of ntaaitainin^ witliiit loeal aiul state ;:«)\ 
( raoients theprinair.\ rospoiisihUit.\ for eiha'ation pttUi\\ aad finance. 

We appreciate this i)pportinut,\. Mr. (luuratan, t** participate in >oar Over- 
sight IIoariM«^ on Oareor Kdueation. 



Three .\eurs aK»*. »*ar Kdiuatii»n ( onaoittee exaujiaed the performame of t»ur 
patdie mIumiKs, Tlte t i>aimittee's iindin^cs uere hoth t t>nipliioentar.\ and eritiial . 
ei>atplinientai> hei aUM' we h'arned that tlte m hoohv. despite ot^ijtii olotaeh's. ha\e 
va^tl> i.opriAed tlie edutatiun of out .vtiuUi. eritUal heiauve this inipro\enient 
ttiU falN ^l^»»^t when measured a;,%un>t fisin^: expeitato>as and ehanjiiafr eai- 
nloyau'nt coKditioas oonfrontiaj: today V youajr people. 

The M huoK are l»» he Miaauended fi»r a^hii'xia;: a oO pen eat tleiline iii the 
•ln»|M*at rate in tl»e pavt 20 ,\earJ^. Yet. Mane iHMMKM) .vtu«h'nts vtill h»ave sUioi>l 
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hvUnv t'jiniiuj; .» la;rli m houl .n|>lt»ni.i .if .1 tmu* w Ikmi the ImUoui ruii^.s lia\ v Ihm'Ii 
<hopiif<l 4»ft* tlu' joli la»I»lfr lM*rt.\ \iMis JJO inTii-iu (/f all job.s wi-n- unsKilh'd 
nr n-ijuirt'd Uw liualili* alinns utla r than a \\ilUn«tn*>s in wurk and do as (iiu- was 
tnUI Tu<la\. >U( h jobs liunilHT »<id.\ I in*n ent or K'ss of our natumal lalior isiarkct. 

Oil the olluT (ud of llu' N|MMiuiu, ilitMv an* ndh'fce ;:radualfs uiiabh' lo lind 
<Miudoviiu'ui appropiiatt' lo tluir tHhnaUon, wluh* soim- tothimal posiiiou.v re- 
quiniij; h'SN ihan I .Ncars of <olh';:t- hut olTiuiiij; j;ood im\ and a proiui.siii«; 
fudin' mnaiii ivhitivH.v (litHcult to lilh 

Ada ittodix it is dillit uU to uihU\f a satisfa»tor\ niatt h i»i't\\fcii \\<»rki'r skills 
and joh mpan iiuiitv. The lal«>i niarkft js too d.\naniu and fra;;naMUfd to permit 
an acruratr foreiasi of all tin* t\|M*s of skills that will he neediMl. Hut sund\ we 
inust iinpro\e the pivsent situation in wliith teaehers and stiuK-nts alike too 
often have linlr. no. kn»>wU*d;Ae «*f tlie skills and atnnules eniplo\ers will 
re<inlre, 

* M'hools. howe\er. t .jnn<*t he e.xpeeted to at liieve the nercs>ar\ n-f(»rni ahaie. 

Mine ed(irati«-n is a deniaiulin;; pn^'e^sion. almost all ednuitors hji\e siieiit Iheir 
entire li\es- in Ihis tirld Their km^wled^'e of what einph;\ers want and need must 
therefoiv tonn' from (»mp!o\tT> themstd\es. liasinessinen and labor leaders an<l 

^ edutatoi-v must totretlu r iMi a tontinnin^; basis— esi>eeiall\ at the seeoiuhirx 

and hi;;her edmation hneN to re\ iew mrricula in light «»f known eareer (jppor- 
tunities Carter edniatiiMi »>frer> the t«*nteptnal franu*\vx>rk for this eullaborative 
approach. 

Hrielly, we view eareer education as a eoneept that : 

Stivssf.s the (areer iniplit ations of both a^ademie subjects ami \oeahoiial 
training. 

AppHes to all students w!u* will work .staneda\ . the prospeeti\e post-graduate 
eandidate as w ell as tlie i>rospoctive dropout. 

Applies to higher edutalitui as well as eh*mentar\ and seu*ndar\ edueatnui: 
to the HlK'ral arts major as well as the student in a technieal institution. 

Maintains that personal adaptabilit.\ in a changing euin<mi\ re(|uires a good 
lonndation in the skill> of thinking. anal\/aiig, .s\ nthesiyang. and coinuiumeatiiig, 
but that thesi- vikills niuM UMialb bt- « onipK-mentcd witli a deinonstralde. specilic 
eomp('teiu'(». 

Hecognizes that prei*aring \«mng people for tln-ir life's work is tint one im- 
portant obje<ti\e i»f education, with other objecti\es iiudnding education for 
ritizeiiship. culture, mental and physical health, ami lei.sure. 

As set fiirtli abo\e. career edmation can sm-cced onl.\ through a close, coii- 
I inning relationship among educati*rs, omph».\ei*>. laiior h'aders, and oth<'r »'(aii- 
inunit.\ groups. And wliiK' Interested person can and should take the initia- 
ti\e. t bailees for snta'ss are enhanced if i*rofe>sional edutators provide the 
teiidoi'vhip, 

ciiAMiiKU .\(tivi'iif;.s in t aukkjc i:m"e.\Tio.N 

'**hc (*haial»cr iia i'njo\cil a uirdial and pnnbnti\e working relatioiislnp with 
III?\V's I)i\tsion of i:<hu at ion .md tin* professiomil edmation associatnuis. 

in 107:5 we sponsounl. ia »o»ipcration witli the Ollice o( Kducatium a Natnmal 

('onft'n u 11 Carrel KdUiatb»n that brtiUijIit t<igether s» Inud and business leaders 

« from all parts (,f the nation. The » onferees examined ten basit ionce|)ts c/f careei 

<Hlmatiiin. ass^sscil thtti fi'.»sibilit.\ , aiul de\eh/ped detailed, practical recom- 
mendations f,,r imidementUi;; these uunepis in tia-ir coininunitie.s. These were 
published in a bo.ikbt tithd. ( unu lUltitniiun and tin JUt.snnisiituati . n iiamlhuffk 
of irdon suf/f/csthm^. This bo»>klet has been well reif ived b\ (uir members and 
w others with interests in ♦'du»ati»>n. Some iutal Oiambers ha\e u.sed its renmi- 

mendatioiis in tle\ebipiiig ^.dcci edm.ition programs with imlnsti*\, s< hool, and 
lalMir leaders. With \»iur pei mission. Mr. Chairman, we will include this booklet 
as Ib»cument ;ri, ami leanest that it be made part of the re<n»rd. 

Karl\ this \car wc tmbli^he*! another Imoklet titled, ( una lUtUfftttnn. ]\ hat 
It Is and Wh}/ \V( X(C(l ii, fnnn hnifh i\ of IiuUish'iu lUlucahon, habor nnd the 
/'roVxMons It wa^ prepaied in MK/peiation witli 2\ natnuial organiwiluiiis, iii- 
< ln(Hng alm»»st c\cr\ maj»»r edti»ation a>soi iati»»n, along with se\(»ral »ther na- 
tional Nigani/,ation,s ie|ircs( miug business. wom<*n. minorities, and labor. 

Thes<' partiu|»ant> woiKed with nso\ei a .vix-nionth period re\ising cop\ until 
a manns( rijit was ilc\(.b,pi d aM cptablc to all. The n*stdi is a <'»mipreheiisi\e state*- 
meni on behalf of ( arcer cdn>atb'n that iau ies the nnqualined endorsement of 
ever> partii ipating »a'gani/-ation. and that urges our respecme members at the 
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state and local levels to reaeli out to eacl. other In a common effort to Help iiuprovt- 

Zc^^S::s'W " '"•''^ ""-^ 

^fi2/lili'•'■• '''''I'H ^''Oi"""! ("limnl.er*s Sixtv-Tliird Annnal 

^^^w P-T'oliMH were spokesmen for tlnve of tl... sncccssfiil 

efforts described n, ilie above booklet. Toward (he end of tl.is di.scn.-.sio ail i 
offica snrv<|^; was taken to learn the attitudes and capabilities of those i . 

observa 101. a few hours eacli week, and -IG percent sai 1 their ()rganiicat on coii d 
woHf'awfr'''' •''t»<l«"t« •■"•<! teachers about the r fi/m a, d ts 

L^L \ ^^V''' " resource of businessmen ready to work with 

sSlo'work. '""^ """" «"<^^os..f„lly (he ditficnlt t-ransiUon from 

WHAT HAS MKV.y LKAKNKI) 

th?So!i?thertii:r"'' '""^ ^^^^^^ ^-^^"^^^^ 

First, career eUiication ran vitally lielp all kinds of stiidents-tho oolKw- 
boiiiul as ^yeH as (he imlifferont student : Hie ..(ndont in a uoaltln- suburb as u^^^^^ 
as ,n the ghetto ; (ho student in a small ooninuinity as well as a lArJ' Z 

M.o ^mi^r '/l'''*{''^^"7''^V^''] Doeument #2. above, relates (hat in Cleveland 
he suDonntendent of schools worked with industry to establish a cai . ediic-" 

velfnlrTn"^^^^^^^ '''f f'.'^''^'' "^^"^^ -^^"^^^'^'^ <-<^""* from 

^rr^^uZ^^^^^ (Ipvelopers with in<histrial experience develop jol) openings for 

graduates. Industry repr(^.enta(ives visit the school's students during their junior 

^''''^ ''''''' ^-^-^"^^"-^ e<,nipanies X~ 
penent of tl e Mudents iwirticipating in this program were placed in jobs over a 
0-year period from June 19C0 through June 1974 

Hv way of contrast, at the Winston-Chnrcliill High School in Potonmc. Marv- 

Iro^Vnm graduating students begin college. The career education 

in^mi OA ^"^'^ managerial and professional lines of work. Students 
spend 10^20 hours a week with lawyers, dentists, architects, veterinarians, and 
fedei^l medical and scientific facilities. In this way they gain prcHmiuarv 

rst-liand eyperieuce that would not otherwise bo available to them. TheiV 
luitia interest m becoming a doctor or an architect or other professiomil is 
fl "1 he process, strengthened or weakened, with career thinking in- 

nuenced accordingly, to the great benefit of the stndents and their families. 

me scope and organizational structure of a career education program can 
stmlen;i:''\In;Y5^rn^^^ ^" ^^^^'^^^l"- ^^'i"* ^ population of G.500, high school 

n^r 71 I^*^jf!^n>ate in a smumer inteniship program through a cooperative 
inl; 1 nn^-ky Oil Company and the local commnuitv col- 

logo and Iiigh school, Kut lu Boston. IG high schools and SO companies participate 
m a comprehensive program involving 3,500 students. Tlie Boston Chamber 
Of (iunmeree serves as the clearinghouse, scheduling student work experience 
among various businesses, and visits by business persons to various schools, 
learni'n-^" """" ^^^^^ ^^^^ observed is that career education improves 
In Lincoln County. West Virginia, elementary school stndents participating 
m a career education program scored 11 percent higher in language arts and 
-•I percent higher in mathematics, than those students not participating in such 
a program. 

In Pade County. Florida, students in the 4th. nth and 0th grades advanced 
fheir reading ability more than oO percent beyond the normal progression, while 
participating in a one-year career education ^'activities centered laboratorv." 

The explanation lies in the increased interest of the students in learning. In 
Mie Dade County prog- ..n. students in a health class take blood pressure and 
make dental plates. Hut they mu«;l first learn bow tc» do this through extensive 
reading Hence, reading is no longer an exercise for its own sake- and therefore 
of little apparent value to so many stiidents-'-bnt rather a means to learn al)out. 
and become (|ualified to i)erform. an exciting activity. Improved reading skill 
becomes a natural byproduct as these students read for kn(»\vledge. Further 
the boredom that often afflicts students is avoided, and discipline improves. 

Thi< procedure, however, means that teacher*? must become much more aware 
of job activities and (he career implications of their subjects. As they under- 
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*Jtaiul more about job trends tbrou«b a continuing relationship with emplovers 
and labor unions they will also he better prepared to ofTt^r some career ^Miidanee 

Ihirdly. we know that parents aeross the land have a livolv iiiterest in 
t'areer education A national Callup poll two years ago revealed that 5)3 pereent 
of the parents interviewed want the schools to provide greater occupational 
orientation in their curricula. There was greater agreement on this matter 
than on any of the many other questions asked. 

This concern undoubtedly .^teius in part from the fact that even at the col- 
lege level students are adrift. The American College Testing Service last vear 
found that 79 iierci'iit of the students polled tlid not know what thev w^anted to 
do; and perhap.s worse, 71 iiercent did not know where to get heli). 



1. C sireer education is e.ssential if our young people are to be better prepared 
to take their place in our economy and society. However, essential to the career 
education concept is extensive participation by employers, labor leaders, minori- 
ties, and other groups. Our uiajor concern is whether many will become involved 
unless educators etxend a iiersonal invitation. 

Career education has progressed successfully in some school districts, but 
in mo.^t coniniunitie.s no action has been taken. We believe there is a vast number 
of busines.^ and other connn unity leaders willing to work on a continuing basis 
with teachers and students to acquaint them with their organizations, to help 
TfJarc ;:(houi subjects to the knowledge and skills needed by workers, and to 
invite them to oflices and plant.s for observing work activities. But this iwtential 
resource will go largely untai)ped unless "out.Mders'* to the world of education 
are i>cr.sonally invited to participate. 

IJusines.^ persons recognize education as a profession in which they are not 
.trained, and are often reluctant to presume to tell educators how to do their 
jobs Further, in the absence of such an invitation from the profes.sionals, there 
may be an assuniption that local .st hool per.sonnel do not want significant involve- 
ment by laymen in the educational proces.s. 

Many schools are ahead of business in their knowledge and acceptance of 
career education and have already asked business for help. Some chambers and 
'individual business firms Iiave likewise approached the .schools, so a .start can 
he made from either direction. We will continue to encourage our members to 
make the first telephone call or write that fir.st letter, and .some education asso- 
riatiuns are urging similar initiati\e.s by their members. Hopefully, these mutual 
efforts' at the national level will result in a growing number of productive 
education industry-labor programs to more closely relate a student's school 
experience with the realities of the w»ork-a-day world. 

2. In our opinion, it .should be possible to implement career education without 
a large federal expenditure beyond the amounts already exp(»nded or available. 

Last fall the Chamber testified before the House Lalior-IH'^W Subcommittee ' 
on .\ppropriations to express support for the Aduiinistratioirs request of .$10 
million in federal assi.Mance for career education. The Congress .suhse<iuentl.\ 
authorized $15 million. Some .?."52 million in federal funds had already been .spent 
or ol>li?:ai<^d. 

^Ve .^ee rhe federal role primarily one of developing career education pro- 
cedures, di.^seminating information on .Micctssful efforts, aiul providing technical 
assistance. The results of such efforts an* becoming available and should help 
provide us »ful information in adapting curricula to the career educatitm concept 
and (level. )ping industry -education-labor .'ictiim councils and other working re- 
lationship.s. We will make sure this information becomes available to our 
luenibers. 

We recognize that initial ''start up*' expenses, through modest, can be a bur- 
<len tt» smaller .^cho(d districts. esiK?(ially in areas of high unemployment. There 
Is frequently an expen.M' for professional staff persons, and for printing and 
mailing costs. In vsome instances funds are available undrr the Comprehensive 
Knqilojment and Training Act (CKTAj to cover some of these costs. We would 
hope that, with the appropriate community involvement. indu.stry» labor, and 
other organi'/afious can pay much or all of the additional expense. 

With $01.5 billion now being spent on elementary and secondary public educa- 
tion, almost all from state and local taxes, there should generally be adequate 
bnal resources available If a small portion of current expenditures is redirected 
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tnwanl vnvvvr Hhu'armn, As diMiis.sctl liori', lart'or cHlucutioii is mn aii 'add on" 
in iUv voiiM' tliat it K an adililitinal ,sul»jVct. UatluT. it uat.stst.s vUwih of iilacinjr 
iMirn'm Mibjoci hmmivv in Hie ronU'Xi of llu» world ont.side ilw .school'. 

Ajrain, Mr Chainuan, \\(» apprrciaU' Uii.v tipportunit.N to diMUs.s the^c ma(ier« 
iK'foreyuur MibconnnUtw, and will bo jrlad to ro>in)nd to >our (jncstions. 

STATEMENT OF EUGENE SYDNOR, CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION AND 
MANPOWER COMMISSION, U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY THOMAS WALSH, STAFF, EDUCATION AND MAN- 
POWER COMMISSION, U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Mr. SvDxoii. I IVel a.s a lauiian a littlo l)it like tlie cross-eved discus 
throwor wlio didn't set an\ lecords l>ut tried to keep tlu« sI)eetator.'^ 
wateliiul and on tlieir toes. 

I am appearing!, as you say. Mi-, ('hainuan. as chairman of the 
(1raml)er oi* ('ouuiieive Ktlucation and ^[anpouer ])evelopnu»nt ('oiu- 
mittee and witli me on my left i.s TluMuas Walsli, stall executive for 
Education and Manpower Development of the cliamber. 

We ai)i)reciate this oi^portunity to ai)pear todav in support of the 
career education concept. I would like to say that o^lr Education ('om- 
imttce 2 yenix a;ro examined thr performance o{ our public schools. 
I he romniittees (indiunrs at that time and on a continnino; hasis since 
havoheeu l)oth.i.^ompliiuentar\ and at tlu' .sune tiino critical, (^ompli- 
inentary becau>e <ve learned that the schook de>i)ite major obstacles, 
have vastly Mni)roved the education of oui- voim^r j^eople. We are 
critical becatLso this imi^iovenient .still falls \short when measured 
a^rainst todays ri^in<r e.\i)ectations and idian*ri"^' eniplovment condi- 
tions that confront ouryoun<r people. 

Tlie schools are to be commended for achievincr a r)0-i)ercent decline 
in the dropout rate in these i)ast :>() years. Yet todav nearly 900,0(10 
students still leavo school before earnin^r a hi^rh school diploma. This 
IS at a time wlien the bottom rungs of the job ladder have been 
chopped off. Thii'ty to -10 yeai>^^<ro ai)i;roxiiiiatelv i)ercent of all 
|ol)s weiv of an unskilled natniv if>v those comincr into the labor force, 
iodav that i)i-oi)ortion is down to only 4 percent or less. So more 
traimuir. more ])reparatioiK for s])eciric job recpiirements is absolutely 
essential. 

The schools however cannot be expected to achieve tlie necessary 
relorius alone. Education is a demamlintr profession and almost all 
educatois have spent almost their entire lives working actively in 
this Held. Their knowledgi* of what employei-s want and need must 
therefore come from employei.s. Businessmen and labor leadei-s and 
educators must <ret together on a continuing basis. esi)ecially at the 
seeondarv and higher education le\e]s— to review curricula in light 
of known career oi)i)ortunities. Turcer education oIlVi's the coneei)tual 
framework for this type of collaborative api)roach. 

Bi'iefly. we view careei' education as a concept tlial : 

Stresses the career iini)lications of \yo{\\ academic subjects and 
vocational ti nining. Tt rules out neither one. Tt builds on. as you have 
mentioned, sir: the \oeational background (bat ue have had in this 
country since 1010 on an organized l)a.sis. 

Second, it ap])lies to all students who will work some day: The 
ju-ospective ])ostgraduato candidate as well a.s the prospective dVopout. 
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It applies to liiorlior ediieation as well as elemeiitai v and secoiularv 
odiK-ation and to tlio liberal arts major as well as the student in a 
teehnical nistitution. 

It maintains that personal adaptahilitv in a changinr^^ oconomv 
recinires a <i:ood foundation in the skills of thinking. analy/.in<r. 
svnthesixing. and eonnniinicating, hni that these skills nnist usualPv 
be complemented with a denionstrable. specific competence in order 
to get a job. 

As set forth above, career education can succeed only through a 
close, contmuing relationship among educatoi-s. employers, labor 
leaders 

(liairman Pkkkixs. I hate to interrupt here, Mr. Svdnor, but we 
have to recess the committee for about G minutes. 1 \vill run over 
and answer a roll call and come v\<rht back, if vou will just i-emain 
ni your seat. 

(A recess was taken.] 

Chairman Peukixs. All right, Jfr. Sydnor, we will proceed. 

^L\\ Sydnou. Jfr. Chairman, as I was* saying, career education can 
succeed only through a close, continuing*^ relationsliip among e^'a- 
cators, employers, labor leadei-s. and other community groups. And 
while any intei-ested person can and should take the initiative, chanc'^« 
for success are certainly enhanced if professional educators provide 
the leadei'ship. 

1 would like to review briefly chamber activities in support of 
career education. The chamber has enjoyed a cordial and l)roductive 
working relationship witli IIEWs Division of Education and the 
professional education associations. 

In 1073 we sponsored in cooperation with the Oflice of Education 
a National Conference on Career Education that brought together 
school and business leaders from all ptwis of the Nation. The conferees 
examined 10 basic concepts of career education, assessed their feasi- 
bility and developed detailed, ])ractical recommendations for imple- 
menting these concepts in their communities. These were published in 
a booklet titled "Career Education and the Businessman : A Handbook 
of Action Suggestions." This booklet has been well received by our 
members aiid others with interests in education. Some local chambers 
have used its recommendations in developing career education pro- 
i^raius with in<lustry, school, and labor leaders. With \our permission, 
Air. Chairman, Wi will include this booklet as Document No. 1, and re- 
(pust that it he made part of the record. 

(The document follows:] 

C.vnKri: Knuc.vTiox and thk IU'sinessm.vx 

PKKF-.VCK 

Apuroxiiuatoly 210 of (he nation'.s loadinj? businossincn, othicatoivs, and labor 
loadors pthorod in \ya.shin^:t(*n. D.O. Fol)ruar.\ 28->ran'h 1, 1^73, to imrticinate 
in Hie I-irs^ National Conference on Ctivoor Education .spon^^ured by the Chamber 
of ( omrncree of (he fnitcd States. 

part r»f tills Conforoncc, participant.s wore placed in 20 sniaU discussion 
groups tr) resolve a sot of 10 basic aaestioiis contcrod on the role of tho business- 
oduoation^lsbor connnnniry in career ediiration. Spirited di.scussion of eacli qucs* 
(1011 look place. Both written and oral reports of these discussions were jriven. 
Ueranso of the many concrete suj;p:estions for acti(»n rcsuUinjc from these reports. 
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action .sujrjjostions, • '-^^ 

Kath Miiall iivon\t was asked to iousuU r iUv tU'Mrahility, praitiial prubahilit v . 
ami pr.utual liiuitatioiis t)f um« itiutcpt To assist inii li jrnnip, tlii' loiui'pi tlu\\ 
\\m» assij;i tl was pn'SoiUi'tl aloii^ with tlu' lasu u\vn lu'liiml tin* loiuopt. its 
basic assmu|)tioiis, aiul prubUuis to be tonsitleriHl in ibsius.sinj; it. (ii\oii tliis 
ii.foriiiatioii. i'aih siaall j^ruup was asivcnl to tb'\i'b)i) sii^j^i'stiuus for ion verting 
tin* I'oiu'i'bt into an action pn^^rani. Tliis baatibin/k lonsjsts o£ tlie baik^rouiiil 
mati'nal ^^i\i*n earb small ^n)ui> alon^ with a sunaaar^ of the oral ami writti'U 
reports snbmittiMl by the ^'roup. 

It is important ti) note that, in cacb small ^roiip. a I'ombinatioa (if business- 
iuibistr\-lal>or persoiim*l interactetl witb selmol personnel in fornailatin^ aetion 
>u^j;e>tions It is tliis proieiliUH* tb.it luipi* will be ilupliiatinl in iMianannities 
tiu'ou^liont the nation. l*he aitliin su^^i'stions foniul in tiiis Ilanilbook are onl.v 
illustrations. Kacli bual ionimunitv ian anil siiouUl (h'M*lop a better .set. Our 
a.ssnniption is tiiat tlu' best place to bi-^in is to hvijin. 'L'bis llandbijok is in- 
tcMuled to be a bet;inninjj. 

Kaeli i)f tiie ten eon<H*pts presented here ri'presents a i-om ri'ti' prop(isal for 
iuvohement of tlie business-labor-industrv coiuniunit,\ in a ioini)rebensi\e i^an-iT 
iHhu atioii ctTort. Ke.utiou> of lonfiTi'iiee partii ip.ints to lliese ti*n proiMisals ar*' 
incorporateil in the "Action Suj^Kcstion.s*' section for i*ai b. Se\i*ral ob.M*r\ations 
rojcardinjf the.s'e "action sUf;jrestions" are appropriate. 

Firsts it .shonUl be (deserved that, without ixat^tion, lonferiMur pa rtii'i pants 
seemed to entlor.se the (^{^'iit(tb^l^t|f of I'acb of tliese ten i-oncepts. It is extremely 
i'Ut oura^^in^ ti> fual busiiicsMnen aiul eibic.itiirs in sinli lompble aj^nnMnent on 
the ilesirabilit> of a set t>f ^;i>als thai invi»lve their attive loopitration. t'luunbers 
t*t' iomnierce thn>uj;huut the iountr> sluaiUl taki* a(l\anta^e of this apparent 
aj;recnient b> in«>untinj; action proi;rauis desi^nul to iuipii'nient tia\se I'onci'pts. 

Second, it is obvious that conference participants \arieil ^reatl^i in their per- 
leptions repirilin;; tlie />/ac/a(// ptulmliilitu ^ of impb'im'ntinj; tbi' ten concepts. 
This \ariath)U ran^^d from "Action Suf;j;estions" for fonci'pt G that consist eil 
ahui'st entirel> of perceived probleni.s involveil in ntakinj; tlu* lonecpt a realit> 
(o (Vncept T where i'ight speeilic action .suggest ii)ns for iuipb-nuMitation were 
tpnckl.v ilevclopcd by conference participants. For thi* most part, the sU^«estion.s 
miiile <b*arl> illustrate that itleas for implementing each loiurpt w'i»re plentiful. 
Tlu» besinnini^s of an adioij plan for c.ieh local chandjcr »»f lonnnerce can be 
fiaind for abno,>t every one of the ten concepts, 

Tiiinl. it sbouUl be niMetl that tlie "action suggestions" vary ciiusiderably in 
both their spceificltv ami their level of soplii.stication. In sf)nu* I'oncepts, the 
aition su;;;;est ii>ns cover almost all of the "Problems" listeil for tin* concejits. 
lu others, the 'Problems" were abnost completel.v i^'noreil. Local t hambers <»f 
t lanna n-e that lUsire to iuipkMuent a «iveu tourept will have to tintl answers to 
each of the "Prohlem<" that are appropriate to their area. 

Fourth, it is clearly evident that, while alnu»st all of tlu- "ai ticiu suggestiiais" 
iiupl> uM>perative efforts U'tween schiiol ,ind biiMuess-labor-inilustrji perstHuieK 
vrcy few su^:^^c^^ who should l)e responsible for initiating. ilin*etmj;. or iHKinlinat- 
ing such effort. A situation can easilv be envisioned that (imU both school and 
business industry-personnel anxiously waiting for the other t(i initiate- a<ti<in 
Icailinir towards impU'iucntation t)f these concepts. Career lalucatuai is too im- 
portant to fail simply bi'causc n*) one feels it i^ proper to t«iki* tlu* initiative. 
ThtMV is no on(* of the comepts presented here that iouhl not be initiated bv 
t itht t the sehools itt the business-bibur in^lustiy i ouinauut.v. If .von fi*el that one 
Mr njore of these lomepts is important, then yi»u have a responsibility for trying 
to g(»t it implemented. 

IMnally, it is important to nmlei-staml that the puriM»se of this IIan(nH)ok has 
been primarily t>ne of stiiiiulatiug loopcrative a< tion on b<*half of <\iriH«r I-aba-a- 
tion between sihool ami busines.s-industry -labor personnel at the stati* anil local 
level We luive been prinnirilv uiucerned about spetifying <onct^pts to Ih* cimsitl- 
erod ami with pr^iviiling broa<l. beginning suggestions f<a- acti(iiu Speeili*' pni- 
;;ram planning autl iuiph-mentation njust be done in each localit>. We need to 
begin nou\ 
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A WorU) ABOUT CAUEER EDUCATION 

CanHT Kducation repa'sont.s a movoment aiiuod at installiug an emphasis on 
♦'(lucatiun as preparation for wurk throughout aU levels of American Education. 
It MTk.s to do Mj in \\a>s that neither denjean nor detract from an> utlier \\orth> 
ii!ijeeti\e uf American Education. Katlier, it simply recognizes that our current 
pi»st-induNtrial occupational soeiet.\ finds relationships between Education and 
v\orK heeuiuin;; vlusvv and closer each \ear. Some \\a> must l)e found uf aeeom- 
mtidating this increasingly close relationship in our system of public education. 

Stated in their sinii>lest possible form, the objectives of Career Education are to 
help all indi\iduals uo want to work, (b) acquire the skills necessary for work, 
and (ci engage iu work tluit is satisfying to the individual and beneficial to 
M)ciet>. The //oa/.y of Career Education are to make work (aj iwssible, lb) mean- 
higful, and (c) satisfying to each individual. These objectives and goals are en- 
dorsed by the t'hamber of Commerce of The United States of America. 

The Career Education movement cannot succeed if carried out only within 
the four walls of the schoul. Success of this movement will lie predicted on the 
active in\olvement of the business-labor-industry community. The ten concepts 
presented in this Handbook represent only one aspoet of such involvement. 
Eiliially important will be contributions of the business-labor-industry community 
in initiating action aimed at establishing Career Education programs, at sup- 
in irtin;; such programs where they now exist, and in providing consultative assist- 
•uiie and leadershii> in policy making for Career Education programs. 

The Career Education movement sooks to make major changes in the American 
I durutiiaial system without the infusion of massive amounts of new educational 
munit's. To I'ffcct major change in the absence of large amounts of ncw^ money 
demands a \i ry powerful cojicept indeed and one whose need for implementation 
Is oli\iou.sly gn at. Career Education certainly (lualifies as sueh a concept. As with 
any « ull fur major change in education. Career Education has met with consid- 
erable resistance on the part of many inlucators. At this point in time, it seems 
clear that Career Education will not survive long if it has to dciH»nd solel> on 
initiation of iliannc on the part of educators alone. American education InuWy 
needs the kind of iujpetus for change that can best come through the expressions 
of need for chani^e on the part ^^t the husm(^ss-lal)or-industr> conituunit.s. The 
Career Edmation nioxcment holds great iHitential for creating changes that will 
make edticatinn more relevant and responsi\e to the current and projected needs 
of our free enteri>rij,c system. Tt is a movement that can he effectively converted 
info n-ality only with the full support and participation of the business-labor- 
industr.\ comuiunity. Education, in these times, cannot he accomplished solely 
within the walls of the established schools. The real world of work outside of the 
formal edmational system UiUst quickl> become a pa of the total system of 
American cdu» atioti (*arcer Education represents a m:>\ei ient that seeks to make 
this* happen. 

I TIIK loNCLI'l at lAl IIAM.K I»I^0(iItA^^S nETWKEX HUSIXESS-UlTIOII-IXDI STBY 

pfjisoNxm, \\n SCHOOL nfnisoXNr.i. 

H finite idea 

It ha> hecii proposed that exchange i)rograms be initiated whereby .school 
teathei>. louusehfis. and admitnstrators would spend anywhere from a few days 
tn a fi'W luuntlis working: for i>a.\ outside of education and that husiness-labor- 
hidustr> i)eisonnel be in\iled to spend .sonic time teaching their occupational skills 
to hi^h school students and adult education students. 

1 Siliool persontu'l often laik an understanding or appreciation of the world of 
work i/ulside of edmation. Man,\ luue nc\er worked outside the school. If eduea- 
tM|> aie to te.nh studeiUs about the broader ouupational so<iet,\. it is essential 
that tlu'> actually eriKrU mr what it is like to ^\ork in the free enterprise system. 

'2 Husiuess labor-industrial i>cr.sotuicl ha\o many things to teach students ahr aI 
work that todays teachers are not c(juipiM:»d to teach. In addition, some occupa- 
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tional skills needed by today's students aren't taught in public schools, but could 
bo taught by workers possessing such skills. 

Problctns 

1. Could industry afford to pay educators for the work thev do in the business- 
labor-industry setting? If not, who should? 

2. Do jobs exist that would provide educators the kinds of experience they need 
and still require a short enough training period so that educators could be pro- 
duHivo on such jobs? 

X Could industry afford to release some skilled personnel to work in schools 
part of the year? Could equipment required for teaching also be made available *> 
Should the training be done in school buildings or at the actual work site? 

L Should teacher certification requirements be changed so that business-labor- 
industrial representatives could be employed part-time as teachers? 

ACTION SUGGESTIONS 

1. Make two inventories: (a) an inventory of persons with occupational skills 
who are willing and can be released for a time to teach in the schools; and (b) 
an inventory of occuptioiial skills (such as math, typing, etc.) possessed by school 
pcM-sonnel that industry might need. Given both inventories, it should be possible 
to set lip exchange programs where neither the school or the industry suffers 
i>t7' ^i^l ^^^^^^^ personnel involved in working with industry on such things as 
liih (liusiness-Iiidustry-Education) days or Junior Achievement programs 
School and industry people need to know each other better before we try to set 
up any ambitious exchange program of .school with industry personnel. 

'X Kxflmiige prograiihs will work best when a speciiic nwd exists on the part of 
either the schools or industry for skills the other might possess. It is unrealis- 
tie to expect that each will need the other at the same time. However, botli should 
and could be llexihie cnougl), to respond to needs of the other for iH'isonnel. Dim't 
oxpeet exchange programs to work when ncitlur schools nor inchistrv feel thev 
need personnel from the other. One or the other should know what thev need, whv 
they need them, and what they want them to do. 

4. Kxchange programs will work better if both schools and industries set up 
internal teams to work with persons who eonie to them on an exchange l»a.s!s. The 
"exehanged person" is certain to Imvc many questions and needs a quick, easilv 
identifiable resouire to turn to when such (luestions arise. 

.1 Consider initiating an exchange program by assigning one iK»rsonnel specialist 
from industi\ to work, say. with one elementary school. IU» could lielp all 
teachers in that school incorporate career implications into their teaching. 
leacheiN could then he assigned, on a rotating basis (a few weeks at a time for 
♦MM'h). to the personnel department from which the industrv man enme. 'IVaehers 
should have cnr)ugh skills to partially till the irap left by the personnel man. 

•J. TlIK CONCKa>T OF KUXI) TKIPS KOK STl'DK.NT.S 

liasio ifjcn 

Career Kdiication advocates have proposed that e\tciisi\e tieUI trip progranis 
be developed m» that students (and their teacliers) from Iv-12 have a wide 
varietyjif opportunities to observe workers actually performing in \arious kinds 
of occupations and work settings. In the elementary si html. paplK could learn 
trj appreciate work and the necessity for work. In tlie junior higli school, pupils 
could see oecupaticms in each of the IH CSOi; tn-cupatitinal clusters. In the 
senif)r high years, students would observe workers in their tentative areas 
of occupational choice. 

1 Most stUilents will he more Iikel> to enter jt)l>s in the gcogr,i|>hie area where 
they are ::nming up. Thus, it is important that they learn about work in that 
area. 

2 IMipils can't learn about tlio world of work onl\ in textbooks. Thev need to 
se<» work being done at the worksite. 

'J Teachers would arqnire some much need(»tl information about occupations 
and implhatinns of their sub.ict t matter for those oc( upat ions if the\ take students 
nil field trips 
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1. Ilow could iiuUi>ti\\ liamlU' constant calls fur fioUl trips mi that sonio work 
M'ttinjj.s arc not m) huthcrud as to hamper iiroductlvit,\ while others novor have 
visitors V 

2. 11 ow couUl industry and school personnel work together so as to ensure that 
new learninj;s result from sudi tield trips and repetitive duplication of students' 
experiences are avoided? 

X Who \sould or could ans\\er student questions raised during field trips? 
KoUow-up questions that are sure to come after the tield trip is over? 

>\. What KimKs of practical plant safety rciiuirenients arj;ne ajjainst the desir- 
ability of tield trips? 

Would it he hetter to lune t^nmW student committees, rather than entire 
dashes, make tield trips? 

0. Do tieUl trips for students affect industry insurance rates? 

ACTION SUGGKSTIOaNS 

1. Before lield trips are taken, tlie scliool and the business or industry to be 
Nisitcd should ynntln afjrcc om objioiii VH to he sought b,\ the tield trip. Too man> 

• ticUl trips take plate \\lierc mIiooI otiicials don't know what ihvy are looking for 
an industry doesn't know what to show them. 

2. Uncoil ra fie iudiistnes to set up conun unity resource \\(<rkshops for teachers. 
In such workshops, teachers coulil he nmiU' a\\are of what the industr.\ has to 
offer durjiig a tield trip, who the contact person is, and special pnnisions that 
need to be nmdc before bringing students in for a iield trip. 

3. Kstablish a communit,\ resource ovcupatuaial bank listing occupations and 
industries willing to l>c involvetJ in tield trips for j^outh. The local chamber of 
commerce could establish such a bank. It should contain a description of the 
e.\peiienics pt^ssible on a tield trip and the name of a specific industr.\ person 
to contact for making tield trip arrangements. Such a data bank could be shared 
with out-of-sclioid youth groups suth as Hoy Sctmts or youth churcii groups as 
well a.s witli schools In the area. 

1. It is too expensive for industr.\ to service all stmlents through tield trips. 
Video tai>es could be made .showing some students on field trips. Tiiese could 
tlien lie pla.\ed for other students in lieu of their actuaH.\ visiting industr,\. If 
industr:^ reprcs('ntati\es could be present in the .school to "rap" with stutlent> 
wlu) have watched the \ideo tapes. the,\ might be just as effective as lield trips. 

5. Keedl^ack after Held trips is essential in which iiuhistr.\ represcntati\cs are 
present in the si hool to respond to questions students raise regarding what they 
saw on the lield trip. 

TIIK CONCKrr OF WOKK KXrKIUKNCK KOK AI.I. HIGH SCHOOL .STi nKXT.S: 

lintiic Ulvtt 

It has been proposed that .^ome .s\stematic means be pro\ided to ensure that no 
student lca\e high school without .^ome actual wia*k experience, paid or unpaid, 
that would let him or her actually know the rewards and satisfactions that can 
come from work. Too manj students are now passing thrimgh our .schoids who 
** ha\e Me\er worked. They lind themsehes forced to make (u'cnpational choices 

before they even have experi^'ueed what it is like to work. 

1. High school students havi» typically made some tentative occupational 

• choices. H.v having a chance to work in a setting where that occupation e.\ist.s 
tliey will acquire a more realistic basis for the elioices they have made. 

2. If prospective loUege students aci|uire some wiu'k experience wliile in high 
.school, they will Ih» more nn<ti\atcd to think about college as preparation for 
W4)rk. In addition, tliey will gain uiorc respect and appreciati(»n for persons whose 
work does not rectnire college attendance. Finally, they ma,\ be mi^rc nioti\ated 
to work while going to college. 

X Students in the general curriculum need work experience even though they 
are not acquiring specific jol> skills in vocational education. Voiali )nal education 
stUiU'Uts need work experience even if it is not in the lield for whhli tiu'y are 
being trained. 
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Pro Worn* 

ACTION b'UGOKSTlOXS 

in'-alZI 'eTH>rL?crp',;iSrar riwn ^'"•"'"'^ participating 

^vorK^someVe\var;^sW^euM^^l,t M " ^^'"""'^s really 

for industry to take, in a< dmon rel.lsn iu ^"'''■'"'•'e 
<loe.s not want to work ■^e'-I)onMl)ility for motivating the student who 

to undergo th, 'M-ork exj^e i nc " or onh- ?nrt o^M e 

possible .hat one work st'ation n.iS? ^^t^ r i^.MroVTtnden s 

..onts'r'^aSrLS'{U;^rfii^^^^^^^^^ t'^ t^^-^^^^^^u .u. 

•1. THE CONCEPT OF SCITOOL-INDUSTRY JOIJ H.ACEME.VT PROGRAMS? 

BaMc idea 
Amimpiions 
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3. Tf really effective job placement programs existed, youth unemployment 
statistics would di-cline sharpl.\ fn»ni their current levels. It is not assumed that 
youth unemployment can drop as low as adult unemployment. 
Probiems 

1. How could a placement data bank, containing current, valid data regarding 
both job seekers and job vacancie-S bo established and nmintained? 

2. Should USKS be asked to participate in the program? To coordinate the 
program? To pay for it? 

3. Should schools and the business-labor-industry connaunity share the costs of 
the job placement program? 

•I, Wlmt .system could guarantee job placement services for the former stu- 
dent who wi.shes to work in another part of the country? 

5. Should we be thinking of a program that concerns itself with the total prob- 
b ' f transition from school to work— including follow up of new workers or is 
a job placement program as much as we can handle? 

0. Who is responsible for the student who after leaving school, can't find a 
job? 

7. Should all students be required to register at the placement office or only 
those who will shortly be seeking work? 

» ACTION" SUGGESTIONS 

1. Don't try to operate a placement program without seeking to involve the 
local public employment oflice. There i.s nothing to gain by trying to sot up a 
placement service in competition with USES, because USES efforts have, by 
themselves, not always been fully effective is no reason to ignore them in this 
effort. 

2. Problems of youth unemployment are great and grow in severity each year. 
The ratio of youth to adult unemployment continues to rise. The only direct 
solution we see is for both the public and private sector to allocate a certain num- 
ber of job slots for youth. Youth cannot be expected to compete effectively with 
adults for jobs in a tight labor market, 

3. Each school .sy.stem should have a central placement office with satellite 
centers in each .school within that school system. Data concerning job applicants 
should be fed from the satellite centers to the central placement office and, from 
that office, be made available to industry. Similarly, job vacancies from industry 
should be fed through the central place^nent office to each satellite center. 

4 The local chamber of commerce could, in cooperation with the school system, 
act as a record center from which information from job applicants could be made 
available to employers. Such records should indicate the abilities, goals and a.s- 
pirations of each student seeking full or part-time employment. School counselors 
could collect snch information from students who seek employment and transmit 
it in accurate form to a placement office at the local chamber of commerce. 

5. TnR CONCnPT OF ESTABLISHINO OCCUPATIONAL KESOURCE PERSONS FROM THE 
nUSINESS-INDUSTRY-LABOR COMMUNITY ? 

Basic idea 

Many Career Education programs, through both parental and local civic asso- 
ciations, have established large lists of workers from a very wide variety of 
occupations. Each worker has volunteered to respond, through either phono calls 
or personal con^a^cs, to rwpiest.s that come from students, teachers, or coun.^elors 
for informa'ion about his or her occupation. In addition, some volunteer to present 
information and answer questions before groups of students in the classroom. 

Assumptions 

1. Workers are the most valid source of information about life styles involved 
in occupations. It is better to find out what an occupation is really Tike from one 
who is in it than from an article describing it. Employed workers who are suc- 
cessful in their jobs can serve as effective models for youth. 

2. Many employed workers will bc» willing to volunteer their efforts to help 
youth make more intelligent vocational choices. 



Problcmn 

1, To what oxtpm do workers ihhhI spocial training in onlor to iiorforni this 
service V Wlio will provide it? 

2, IIow can wo bo sure that persons volunteoriiiK to iMrtiiipatP are the kinds 
of iudividtmls we need? 

3. Should both workers who are happy and those unhapp.\ iu their occupations 
ho on the list? If only fully satislieti persons are seieeted. are we undtilv biasiuf: 
yotith? 

■1. Should more than one worker from oaeh occupation he chosen? Since each i.^ 
in a different joh, do we need more than one .so that an occupation, rather than a 
job. ean be discussed? 

o. Will industry let people off to speak to students in seh(K)ls? 

0, Many of these contacts will result in students askinj; lu see the worker at 
the joh site. Is this soniethinjj that can he done effectively or should it he 
discouraged? 

A(TIO.\' SU(U)KSTI0.NS 

1 Stiuly Portland. Oregon's program. They collected names of siK'cific workers 
from 17(1 dift'»*rent occtipations representing 05C^ of all Oregon occupations 
Schools were given this list and can call on any one of these people. 

'2. Occupational resotirce per.^ons from indu.^try need to he trained to perform 
Miis f miction. Their training must enable them to discu.ss life .st.\les associated 
with their occupations as well as the ability to describe the work they do and 
the preparation recniircd for it. 

The climate for this program nmst he established in tlie husines.s-industry- 
labor sotting. If chief executive ollicers from a number of industries form an 
executive connalttee (as in I.os Angeles' Project 70), the.\ can e.stahli.sh a climate 
that will encourage vohmtcers for the occupational re.sourt, program. Workers 
\olimtMering must feel that their company .supports them and will provide them 
tinu* to participate. 

4. A program calling for occupational re.source iK?r.sons from industry to visit in 
si ho(»l.^ requires a l entral organization struttnre. 'I'he local chandier of commerce 
might prr)Vide this central organization or it cotild conu* from a eon.sortituu of 
employers. The .school .\vstem. (oo. needs a central organizing agency for this 
program to work. I^oth schools and indtistries need to have contact pe'r.sons who 
can he called quickly when problems or (ptestions arise. 

5 A nnuther of occupational re.s'ouree persons from each occupation needs to be 
recruited for liiis kind of program to work. You can't keep calling on the .same 
person tinje after time. Some feedback \\stem is es.^ential so that occupational 
resource persons can learn how to function more effectively. Such a .systeui will 
alMi provide for replacing ineffective .M i upational. resource per.sons. You can't 
expect all of .\onr volunteers to he .successful when thev trv to relate with 
students and teachers in the .school setting. 

a TIIK CO.VCKl>T OF TIIK YFLVR-nOU.N'O SCnOOI. ntrNNTNO 10 IIOUKS A DAY, fi OAYS A 
WKKK A XI) STAFFKI) I'AKTI.Y BY lUT.SI.VKSS LABOK I.NDUSTKIAI. I»EK.SO.N.NKI. ' 

liasiv idea 

The year round high .school seems essential to inan.\ advocates of Career Kdu- 
cation. ruder this concept, school facilities would be oi>en IG hours a dav (i 
days a week, 12 months each year and wt)Uld enroll both y<iuth and adults. 'Ad- 
vantages inherent in this concept include, (a) Students couhl choo.se their .school 
hfuir^ based, in part, on when the.\ could get work experieuee or work-slud\ 
arraagenu'uts iu the bnsine.s5-lahor-indu.stry comntunit.\ : tbi "«usine.s.s-lahor- 
industry personnel could teach in the school program without losing time from 
their regular Jobs; (q) Academic teachers ciudd get work experience in industry 
on a staggered basis since the.\ wotdd he enqdoyed on a 12 months basis; anil 
fd) Sttidents would be graduating each month duiing the year t ratAier than onh 
in June) which .should make the job placement problem easier. 
Axfttimiftmis 

1 School buildings are too exi>ensive to be utUi/.ed onlv part of the dav or 
part of the year. 

2 Putting reaehers on 12-inonth. rather than O^month mntraets. would he more 
elticient and. in the long run. save taxpayers money. 
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:{ ViiU\W siluuUs mnsi iaUv uuuh moiv rosl>tiiisil)ilU> for adult cdiinUUm and 
ctlihatMrn 4if i 111 VI ui iiut i)f s( liool >tMUh than is ourront]\ licin^ done. Thi.s uiiuld 
/ <iiyi' iiuMU\\ oviT tlu» i'iisi of running ivnu'dial non-power pro^'rani.s, 

K IVrsoniiel from bn>iiie.N.s lal»or-indnstrj are caiialde of teaching their V4>ea- 
tioiial skills to others. 

Prohloms 

1, Is huhistry ready U) s»:l>l>or( the coneept of the year-ronnd sehoolv InitiaUy. 
it mb^Ui mean hij;l»er taxes. It eertaialy wonhl demand full eooi>oration iif tllo 
husiness-lahor-iuilustr.v i)Orsonnel in nuiKin;; availahle hoth e(iuipnu>ut and 
personnel. 

:i. Is there a plaee for industry's effort to upgrade and retrain workers in the 
eiuu*ept of the year-round sehool? 

.*5. What would i>e the puhlie's reaetions to lind (a) students on vaeation at 
various tinies during tlif^year. n>) some students going to school at night rather 
than during the day; and (e) sonu* ela.sses that eontained a mixture of high 
sehool students and adults V 

ACno.V SUCOKSTIONS 

1. This will reipiire a major puhlic relations campaign hefore it can he sold to 
niaa.\ uaumunities. Kxamples at pih»t .school .\v.stem.s where the year-round schoid 
is now working are hadly needed* 

2. To sell the concept of the year-round school, cooperation of a wide variety 
of gri)Ups. including the local chamber of connnerce, service cluhs. PTA, and 
indu.^tr> ad\i.M)ry councils will he re<pdred. These are the khuls of group.s that 
sluadd siH'arlu-ail sm-h an erfort. If the push for the year-round .school comes 
from such a coalition, sehool hoards will he forced to listen. 

ti. The year-round .sclund concept involves many headaches and tough admini.s- 
trative prohlems. Different children fnmi the .same family will require similar 
schedules .so that tlieir vacation peritids coincide with tho.se of the parents. Many 
•schools will ha\e to he air conditional. Higher education would have to alter 
their patterns of admi.s.sion and graduation to coincide with tho.se of the high 
.schools and that isn't practical inile.ss most high schools are operating iin a year- 
round ha.sis. Great tlexihility wouUl have to he huilt into student .s(du*dules .so that 
the con.stant coming and gi*ing i»f .students will not interfere with the development 
of any particular student. The.se are hut a few of the practical prohlems to he 
faced. 

t The year-round .school will be essential if Wiirk experience programs for all 
high sehOid students are to become a reality. U will he ecpmlly essential to the 
success of a youth job placement program. 

7. TIIK CONCEPT OK VSINO KKTIKP.I) WOKKKRS AS ItKSOUItCK PKRsONS I.V SCHOOl^S TO 
ACQUAINT SrrDK.NTS WITH THK WORM) OK WORK'? 

lia^tic idea 

Several Career Education programs have placed great emphasis on u.sing 
retired workers as resource persons for Career Kducation. They have identified 
such persons from a wide variety of occupatiiutal tield.s. Once identified ami 
.solicited, such persons meet with .students, teacher.s. and coun.selors to diseuss 
their Conner occupations as it might apjjly to today's stmlents. They talk about 
the work values that are na'aningful to thim, deuiijustrate the specific voeatiiuud 
skills they u.scil on their j'ilj>. and express their pi'rsonal iipiuions regarding their 
former occupation and the life stylo it led to. 

Aitaumptions 

1. Retired workers luive a strong need to cijutinue feeling u.seful and vain able. 
To ask them to participate in Can'er Kducation offers them a'way to enhance 
their own personal fci'Ungs of .sidf-worth and provides students with valuable 
insights regaiding life styles a.s.sociatc'd with various kinds of careers. 

2. Kven if the skills of the retired worker are no longer in demand, students 
can learn nnn h from sui h workers regarding the values of a work oriented 
societ.N. Additiouall.N. .stmlents can re(ei\e graphic illustrations regarding ways 
in winch teclnudogy speeds occupational change. 

Prohlems 

t. To what extent can retired workers give high .school .students a reali.stic 
view of work and occupations in (mr current .society? 
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wuliout l)ein« aMi. to ..how stiidonts tlio actual work i)huo itsolf iUMuon 
3, low valid a viow i>f today's on-upational .sonot.; can hv (^xpoctod t(» he 

presi'iitod by retired uorkersV Is chan-e omuriiif; m» faM a^ to make tlieir 

meim.rios ii-reh^vunt to l!io informational needs of todaVs vouth'^ 
4 ran and siiouhl the husinessdalior industry eiuuninnity work with seliooN in 

recruitiaj; rotued persons for C^trtHT Kdut-ationV i « is 

ACTION sC(J(U:STIONS 

•y"*^^^'*?' ^'^'if"^ i'lcMitif.v retired workers for tlds profrram. Tliese 

icludo seekuij,' nauuv< from (Sohlen A«e (Muhs. eivic t.r^ranizatlous t who nsuallv 
Znirl r'"""' -^Hmrately in their directories i. froai company directories iha't 
list retired lormer workers, and fn»m hihor unions. 

2. KnipJoyers will be happy to supply lists of per.<(»ns about to retire Such 
persons can provide a ready tie hack to their fornu'r emplover that will help 
schools m nuiny ways. It may also ease the sboeK- • f U>r so r.e eri^Vs 

who are looking' for something to keep them busy. 

a A referral lile of retired persons will be es>ential f(»r tse b\ school per. 
sonnel. Such a lile can be maintained by n retired perso.i's a.ssc.eiatio i or bv the 
local elianiber of conunerce. If a iktsou'.s name is on llie list, it Is esscMtlal" that 
someone sees that he or siu- is ealled upon to serve. 

l Ketired eveeutivos may Ik- especially intereste(» In working,' with «!fted and 
talented students interested in enterhiK the bu.sincss world 

0 h^o a person recently retired and <»ne wb(» retired several rears a^'(» fn»m 
d»Sc J'tii'hMits Jiow rapidly johs and oceupations 

0. Conduct a career (hiy usin^ retired perstms as re.sonrce persons Ask tlUMn 

nw'^f In. li^' r^T'' .j"'* stu(ients will better 

understand he concept of '",-areer" as a succc.ssion of elunecs made throu^di life 
t. I se retired former workers as classroom aides who will help teachers divl 
cover and hud ways to emphasi/.e the career impUcatit.ns of their subject niatter 
JducaUoir''^ tt^at-'iu^rs a ^reat deal about the worbl cnitside of 

8 Kstablish trainih^: pro^'rams to train retired persons to w(»rk with teachers 
and with students from the elementary sehool ihnniKh the hidi school. 

? TIIK C0NCKI>T TII.VT WOItK MIon.D ItKCoXlL MOW; rKasoNAU.Y S\TXSFYIN(J TO TIIP 

rM>ivio(\M. woitKiar- 

/^«.*ic tdai 

Thj. KoaK of (^areer Kducatitm are to make work possible, mmmnQfuL and 
satt^^fim.f; io e.;ch individual. We kni»w we can make the concept of wor 

an( . for most persons, we can make work nos.ihlr. Ilo vever the 
^huH ^'V^"^*»^ * •^utisfifint; is a function of the work plac(« i .self. 

Studies of worker ahenatitm and cau.ses of u.nker iIis>atisfaction are currentlv 
very popular People seem to delight ia talking? about the impersonal treatment 
i^^^V^'^ speak about the nec.l to «ive workers more at,t()noln^^ ore 
\ IT ; . ' ''"'V'^i ^""H"' » ''f inuK.rtance ot" each man's 

work to the "bi« j»n.ture.- Many e.iucators are currently rlsisiuv^ (Vireer K 1 4^ 
ion s emphasis on woH: bc^ca use they feel that, to ready ycaith f(M- today's work 
place IS to condition them to a life of drud;:er.\. Others question whether the 
situation in the work place is as bad as it has been pictured. 
Assumptions 

1 Worker satisfaction shoubl lead to greater productivity and so .slnnild l»e a 
sjoal of employers as well as educators. 

T*"'r?"'** of makin;; work more satisfying to the worker is a \alid and viable 
«oal for Career Kducat ion to endn-ace. 

.1 ^* If ^^m!"^ '"^^^^ ^^^^^ i>ossible and meaningful to individuals, is- it llkelv 
that it will automatically also become more salisf.;ln«V If additional ta.sks are 
involved, what arc they? 

2 How can one jjive workers more freedom to make tbeir own work decisions 
while still inaintainiiijr th(» essential concept (»f the discipline of the work |)iaccV 
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Uow far ran you ;:o in Icttinj: workers "do their own thin^'" and still make it 
elear that everyone* has a "tioss"? 

Can and sliould sfho.d s.\stenN he involved in the task of making work 
niore satisfying:- or Is thi. >irietly uj> to the husine.ss.hit»or.iiidntry conuminitV/ 
It sriiocd sy>;hMn^ Iiave a nde to pla.\ liere. wiiat is that roleV 

t Is tlie problem .if eurrent worker dissatisfaetion reallN a major one*' Or 
Is this Munelhin;: tiiat has hwn over-eniphasizedV 



ACTiox srcGKs-riox.s 

^/J"l^:"f^ ^ch.iol.s should learn that hardly anvone is alwav.s satisfied 
with his joh .Most people have .some (ln\s when they like their joh and other 
•ihoiV^^ '"'^'^ valuahlo lesson for youth to learn and think 

•2 Youth ^honld understand the difference lietween .satisfaction with a carrrr 
and satisfaction with a particular job. There are some distasteful thinjrs ahout 
some job tasks involved in particular careers, hut the career it.^elf niav he \erv 
sitisfyin;: nevertheless. 

:5 Youth should he taujrht that j.ih >atisfaction is intimatelv related to sati«<- 
faction with oiu-'s total life style. If a person (hie.sn't like his joh. it inav reflect 
he docsu t hkc the life .st\h* in which he finds hinisclf. Chaii^rln;; jobs inav allow 
one to develop a difTerent life style. The cpuvstion of joh satisfaction or dWatis- 
faction is part of a much larjrer question for most iwople. 

\. Job satisfaction of employees can be increased if employers will comnnini- 
<aie to each worker the hniK)rtance of his job as ]iart of a total team effort 
All emph^vers should do this. 

'} Ymuifi workers need t.» understand that, at times, their j.)b dissatisfaction 
will exi-^t liccau-^e of demands placwl on inana^rement that are uimvoidahh* 
Schools can help if thoy teacli students concepts of lesponsiliilitv faced bv 
management and concepts of responsibility faced by workers. This isn't done 
often enou£;h. 



Tin: <0\CKri THAT KM-IIY STUDK.VT LKAVINC. SOIIOOl. SllOfl.n HF. r.Ql?im:i) WITH 
A .MAIlKKTAm.K .JOIJ SKII.K; 

One of the mo>^t pervasive concepts of the V.^. Office of KdiicationV laiccr 
education emphasis has been that the student sh.mld n.)t leave the educational 
\vsfem without a marketable j.ib skill. This emphasis hasfjrown out of a realiza- 
tion that, at both the secondar\ school and collegiate le\els. main students are 
currently bein;: fjraduated who have no specific job .skills. With less tiian '2:></( 
of today'«^ hi;;h -^cho.il ;:raduates hec.nnin;: eventual collej,'c graduates, this con- 
rept can become a reality onl.\ if vocational education programs are jrreatlv 
expanded at both the secondary and at the iKist-secoiulary school le\els. 
Assumptionit 

1, It is possible to provhle school leavers with marketable job skills even 
thou;:h these skills may soon become obsolete. 

2, This is a worthy ;;oal for American education. 

X The general public will support the \ast iucn^ases in \(K'atloual education 
<'alled for to cimvcrt this <».»al into a reality. 

1 Does this Koal i:;nore the potential of O.TT training and apprenticeship 
framing: in the bn«^iness-industr.\ -labor c.Minnunit.\ If so. what is industr.\'s 
an^^wer to this jroalV 

'J. Is it realistu to su|»pose that we kn.iw enough ab.iut the changing nature 
of the occupational society so that we c.mld. given snflicient roourccs, rcaUff 
give every s<-ho.)l l(»aver an immediate mai-kctable joh ski 11 V 

.T Should n.'t some students feel free enjo.\ a purel.\ liberal arts education 
without feeling guilt \ that. b\ d.»ing s.i. the.\ are ac<|uiring no specific nmrketable 
Job skills? 

Does iudustr.\ reallN want entr.\ workers with specific joh skills, or would 
they prefer to de\eb)p such skills after the man or woman is employed V 
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ACTION .srcGKsnoNs 

1 If this cMnuopt to iMM'omc a ivalily. muho form of OJT will ho needed. 
Siinu* \otaUonal education Mudohts are nt»\\ enrolled in \\ork->tiid.v pro?:ranis 
where tlie\ sjuMid |Mrt-time MudM»j: job .skills In scliouls and imrt-tinie learning' 
i\u*n' alxmt them as the.\ tr.\ to appl.N .skills in a real \\ork .setting:. To ajijily 
Uiat rnnropt to all students will require that "w urk-Mud.v become a method of 
iiistrm tinu for all student>. not a .sperial kind of i»ro;rram foronl.v .some students. 
This means rlial the nutlujd will ha\e ti» Uv used wiili ndle^re .students as well 
as hij:h sihool stmlent.s. Mom student. ^ rannot acquire a marketaldo jol» skill 
o;M»ratiiij,' only w ithiu the walls of the seluxd. 

1* This rourept i u»dd berunie a reality if the businoss-labor-indiistry connuu- 
iiity worked with the srlund> in fstablishinjr sintulated job traiuinjr in tho .sHmioI 
ifsolf Thes^» slinulated jobs would be .sui>er\iscd cooj>erativel\ by school am! 
industry iMM-sonnel. It would requin* additional facilities and equipment ovor 
and beyond that now available in mo.st .schools. lmlu.str,\ could \\(»rk with .schools 
ill niakin^rsueh equipment available. 

The term -marketable job ^kills'" should not be considered indoiH.»ndont of 
"cniploN ability skills'*. Youth need to know moro than how (n do a job. In addl- 
fit»n. they u(-ed to know ;rood work habits and have a basic uuderstandin^r of how 
wovk can u'ive tliem a uion» .sitisfyin^' and rcwardln^r total life stvle. Carc(»r 
education should not focus just on marketable job skills. This is too' narrow an 

eliipbasiv:. 

^ \ SchooN cannot provide youth with marketable job .skills bv themselves. 
To attain thi^i ;roal will demand total conuuunit,\ iinoivemcnt— pjircnts as well 
asjhe biisiucss-iabor iiidustr.\ < oniiuunit.\ . It is too bi^r for .schools to trv alone. 

■■J He;riu deliuiu^r "marketable job skills" in terms of perf<»rmancc evaluation. 
I'aper and pencil tcMs coupled with ^'radcs in .M-hool are not enou^rh. Tndu.-^trv 
^hcmld work with school perscumel in developin^r iK^rformauce evaluation 
measures. 



I'f niK CO.NCKI'T THAT KVKItY .STl'DKNT LKAVI.N(S .^CHOOI. .SllorU). 
IK IIK DKSIKKS. BK AHI.i: TO KiM) W0|:K'' 

ifnsir idi-n 

Career Kdiiation <ceks to help all students ac<|uiro a dvmrv to work. An osscn- 
!i:il umrcdicnt here is a promise, either explicit (»r implicit in nature, that tho^c 
w1io want to work van frnd work to do. With the ratio of y<mth to adult unouudov- 
uient havin^r n-en each voar since lOfiO ( from 2.2:1 to it is <ibvi(uis that 

It will be dilhcidt to jruarantee work, in the form of paid omplovment. to each 
youth w-ho may desire to work. .Vt the same time, it is obvious that it is a farce 
If m<U\\ in student«< a desire to work, provide them with job skilW. but ignore 
rih' actual availability of paid employment. To try to .Mdve this problem bv con- 
viiicin- youth tliat vcduntccr. unpaid workers are always in demand will not 
'•wash w'Hr with today's .vouth culture. 

\ The current rate r»f unemployment . for both .voutli and adults, is <apabl(» of 
beintr rod need. * 

2 The trend of the last 1.'^ yoar< towards a hijrher and hijrhor ratio of vouth 
to adult unemployment, can be reversed. 

1. Ts it rciilistic to promise availability of work to youth in view of the current 
labor market conditions? 

2 Can Parecr Kducation appeal to youth if we fail to promise that work will 
l>e available to ado(pial(>ly prepared persons? 
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3. If wo promote a concept of work that includes volunteers as well as paid 
employment, do we run the risk of giving youth an unrealistic view of workV 

1. Should the jrovernuient initiate y<Mith work programs for those una hie to 
liml paid employment in the free enterprise system? 

5. Is the creation of an a 11- volunteer armed forces a necessary ingredient for 
giving viability to this concept ? 

ACTION SUGGKSTIO.VS 

1. This concept can l>ocome a reality only when we have the year-round school. 
Work should be made available to >outh in the private sector through the chamber 
of conuncrce and, in the public sector, through government. 

2. Consider revisnjn of the educational .^vslem so that high school students could 
elect a 3-month .^cho<d e.xjK'rience followed by a B-mcmth work experience, then 
back to school for 3 more iiionth.s etc. This would make the concept of work mean- 
ingfid to .students before they leave .school. Tlmt concept will be helpful to .such 
students whether the> seek paid employment or volunteer work after leaving high 
school. 

8. (*areer education programs mu.^t begin in the elementary school if this con- 
cept is to become a reality. If we continue to wait until the senior year, many 
students wdl not only fail to find work but, in addition, will not even be properly 
motivated to work. 

4. Xo one .should tell .students that all who de.^iire work upon leaving school 
will be able to find it. We cannot, and should not pretend to guarantee work to all 
.vouth who ma> se<'k it. Public service jobs for y(mth may be nece.^^sary if we are 
to come close to converting this conce()t into a reality. 

n. Attention must be given to revising compul.sory school attendance laws, mini- 
mum wage laws, and child laUir laws. As tbe.\ are now written, this concept can- 
not become a reality. 

C. Consider establishing a kind of "apprenticeship*' for all kinds of work. It is 
time we cea.v:ed restricting apprenticeship to just the trade and technical fields. 

.Nfr. Sydnoil Karlv this vear we ])nl)lishod another booklet titled, 
**(^ireer Kdncat ion : What It Is and Why We Xeed It. from Leaders 
of Iiuhistr\. Kdncation. Labor and (he Professions." Tt was prepared 
in cooperation with '2[ uatumn] oi «raniza(ions. includino ahnost every 
major ednrution a.s>()( iation. along with several other national organi- 
zations representing business, women, minorities and labor. 

We would ask (hat it be included as Document Xo. 2 in the record. 
Mr. Chairman. 

I The doennu'nt follows:] 



Carrer Education: What It Is and Why We Need It 

Our Concept of Career Education 



At ihcsaui^H U't Miirm thM ihv highest j»m ot 
i'*iuuHion IS I hi' Jcvclopnicnt u( thv qualttics oi 
ihjrjclor For in tiJihuy. honcsly, justuc, intty,' 
ni>. .ind rcspcLl tor person .ind properly Uvs the 
hopv donuMic tronquihtv Jiid ^ood ivill m our 
souct> - ihc bjsjs f or progress 

Anolhi'r bjsi^ J or tr.iiu|uilil> jnJ progress is .1 
cili/cnrv using UiII> its t.ilcnis ai work -th.it is m 
those auivilics paid and non paid, ivhuh provide 
>.ilishuiion tor the indivulu.il ,ind*benet»t (o 
soc u'l y 

Career education complements the primary aim 
ot education by pulling baik the cortatn that iso- 
lates much o! education trom one ot the largest 
dimensions ot lite-a mans or woman's work 
Lduc.ition and work are artiticially separated 
toda>, but the> were not so divided in the past and 
should not be so in the tuture A Imking ot cduc*i- 
lion and work is even more important in a dy- 
namic industrial service economy than in a less 
complex economy 

Cireer cduc.ition. iheretore, seeks to remove the 
barriers between education and work by emphasiz- 
ing preparation tor work as a major goal oi Ameri- 
can education at all levels -from the elementary 
schools through the sccondar> schools and the 
universities, colK>;es and technical institutions 

Career education benetits all students because 
they will commence work — begin .1 "career"— at 
some point in their lives, whether they leave school 
at age lo or graduate from the nation's most 
prestigious mcdic.1I or law school at age 30 It 
therefore applies to the student who will seek a 
graduate degree as well as the potential dropout- 
It especially benefits mdifferent students by mak- 
ing their learning experience relate to the many 
ways people spend their li ,cs And it .ilso helps the 
young woman who needs to be made aware that 
even though she gets married and has a family she 
may spend 25 years or more in full-time employ- 



ment outside the home — .md she wdl spend 40 
years or more in the v.'orkiorcc it she does not 

Career education expands educational and ca- 
reer opportunities by stimulating interest in the 
studies necessary to pursue various Une^ of work, 
and by gwing students preliminary skills to enter 
any one of a duster of different careers It en- 
courages boys and girls and men and women to 
consider non-traditional, .is well as traditional, 
careers. And it reminds us that in a changing 
society, education must be a continuing experience 
throughout our lives, requiring an "open door" 
acce>s between school and work. 

Career education seeks to enable all persons !o 
make personal, informed career choices as they 
proceed through life To do this, they must learn to 
identify their strengths, weaknesses, interests and 
aversions. They must then relate these to require- 
ments of the world of work and of the various 
levels and types of education. This process is 
vital to a fully useful life, since career decisions 
are often required several times, and include de« 
cistons about promotions and changes in assign* 
mcnts as well .is the selection of an occupation or 
profession Youth and adults who learn career 
decision-making skills will have greater career 
satisfaction regardless of changes in the job 
market. 

Career education believes that le.irnmg occurs in 
a variety of seltmgs, and therefore requires rela* 
tionships with the busmess-mdustry-labor-profcs* 
sional community to provide learning experiences 
not available to students m a conventional class- 
room environment. 

Career education urges that society reappraise 
Its value system to help ensure the ri»spe<,t due .ill 
types of work, and to help make unsatisfying jobs 
more meaningful It calls for recognition that some 
technical skills provide services just as useful as 
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r«i{u'n of jII pcopU' tor thvn \ih s k\ork, .is nu'ii 
HitncJtdihti It aUo u'Ko^nue^ that Ouri art' other 
important and proptr objcttivcs lor our inlucation 

.tt'Ui Ihc"»t miludt idiualioh loi intej^tritN in 
human rdationshipv K»i dtt\tivi honu' and lanuls 
UU, tor U'jsurc, tor tiU/cnship, loi luUuri', and tor 
nu'nta! and physjtal htallh I hi- school txpcruntt' 
mu^t aU\a\s aim to provide tor iAt'r> child and 
aduh iht opp.irtuniu to tultuate tlu- vju.ihly ol 
iniilKtt, a^ v-willas ihi arU'>tn. and nnoiai ')i'n'>jbjlu\ , 
that Will Uad to usdul and >atiNt\in>; hvis 

fin.ilK. carct-r iducation dors not mean udut.i 



tioti vMihout ri^tor Indiid, by stimulating', interest 
»n leaintti^and theutn m evoking improved ^tii* 
dent iHort, tarrn ediuation otters an important 
poteatiat toi raisuvi the level ot student pertornv 
ana' in all school subjects 

In suinuiar\, career education is the total etiort 
ot education and the cotnniumtv to help ail in- 
dividuals become tamiiiar \Mth the values ot a 
work-oriented souetv, to integrate such values 
into their personal value systems, and to imple« 
ment those values in their lives in such a way that 
uork becomes possible, meaningful, and satistytng 
to each individual 
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Why We Need Career Education 



Houtvff sou*u cKrn.iniK moriM>! our ^hooK, 

sjti^taaorv 20 vi'.ir> .i^o ma\ no longer bi- suit- 
able Jori<%a\ mdi\ulu.ii W'h'h thm- arr u^mplex 
rrasons tor {h.s than^i om k ilaKd u> tin- worM 
ot tNod IhvTV ar. rilafurK tiwir unskilluJ ,obs 
l<» till at a tj«u \%htn mori pari nts an- proper) v 
JtmamJin^! UiH iqualit\ opporti«n.t\ Jor thnr 

ih,UUKu Ilure Js>;rnira! riuy^fnUon that a> ^m- 

moNetorthtr into a vldl mor, <ompUx aononu 
fdatumshjp KuMcn ediuaUon anil \Nork bi^ 

.oims<loMr ta,}> M-ar ami xoun> propU. ncid 

nuM<' avsiNtant c in uim^ on a < an i r 
t .irur cdu.at.on oMu- a promising' respond to 

fhi-vall t<u ^dmation ritorni b\ addfissin^t thi^v 

probKm-v 

i-»r toomanx vouth <ariTr exploration lupins 
atter Ua\m>' school jns(i.„i ot during the earh 
l<<»nm : \iars v%Jun th,ri k .unpU time to de^ 
Nefopar^asot work mtire-t and ^ ompeti nu 

\outJ^ unempUunxnt ^onsKj^-ntK tour 
t'ttUs yuMtt iium adult imimp!o\m(nt and 
tuaiover 1 ..'h Mom <olU,.i ^-raduate. stav 
WithM'tt ut^t emploMf I,ss than thre< Mars, 
and h!> l> vhoo} ^ratiuatts oHtn ha\i MWral 
jofKtlu ♦r tirsj \»ar 

- Man\ vtudrnts an not provided \Mth the 
s^iH and knoxNlid^e help them adjust to 
.ban>;(s i;> ,ob opportumtus I he indiudiial 
normalU .han>'<. o^Mpationat emphasis no 
less than \ to 5 i.mes dunn^ hjs uork lite lor 
vihu^Uim thi lesson (s Joar it must irurease 



fh( »ndi\jduals ^opeahlitv" - the sp^-d and 
nononiv u,th uhkh he or she .an adjust to 
these <han>;es 

-There has steadiK developed an increased 
emphasis on sthool tor s.hoolm^s sate' Ihe 
third ^rade teacher seeriH intent on readvir^ 
vludent> tor the tourth j rade, the ei>:hth «rade 
teat her on n ad\ in^ students tor the lunth >;rade, 
.ind the hj>;h school teacher on readvin>; students 
^or<olh>n Instiadot preparation tor sometliin^', 
education has become, tor manv students, 
simpK preparation tor more education, 
-In some schools, nuuh ol ^vlut happens ,n 
the ilassniom has too httle to do with what is 
happening; outs,de the ilassroom Ihev seem to 
attempt to prepare our vouns people to take 
their plate in the <omumnity bv isolating? them 
troni thetomnuinity 

Seventv-six percent ot secondar\ school stn- 
dents an- enn^Hed in a course ol siudv {hat has 
Its maior emphasis, preparation tor .olie^e^^' 
c^en though onK 2 out o\ 10 |obs bet^^een nou 
<mdlO80;MlI require a college decree fhus a!- 
'm>st 8 of 10 students are receu'in« an education 
tbat \Mil pri(nanl> benetit only 2 out ot JO 
studiiits 

- Ihe dropota-tailure rati anions college stu, 
dents remains amonj; the most stable ol all 
statistics in American education lortv ptnc-nj 
of all who inter college this f.dl will not make it 
to their juinor year, and 50 percent \viH never 
obtain a baccalaureate degree. These ad[iist. 
ments are extremely costly to itu<ients and their 
p.uents in terms ol money, psychological dam« 
.ige, and inability to plan a meamngtul tuture. 
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Especially in secondary schools the curriculum is typically 
not realistic in terms of meeting student career needs. 

WHAT S HAPPENING TO THE STUDENTS? 

I Dropouts from U S secondary schools 



24 \, drop Out ol school 76' acuuiUyQrjcJuate 
bofOfC graduation 



2 Choico of curriculum among U S secondary school students 

76"^ arc enrolled in coueqe preparatory 24. are enrolled mvoca* 

or general currtculum programs lional ocJucanon programs 

3 Relatively lew U S secondaryschoolstudentsgraduate from college 



23' will graduate 77% will not graduate 
(rem college from college 



So^«fcf D yf»« of £dtjc9tion3i St^t svcf tO^* B<S>von, 0((.cc of Education, U S Department of Hea'th, 

THEREFORE We need CAREER EDUCATION forall students to reduce the gap between 
unrealistic educational programs and career needs 



Jobs in the 70's demand specialized training, not necessarily 
a college degree. 

U.S. JOB OPENINGS DURING THE 70 S 



20% of jobs require 80 of lobsrequirea highschool 

a 4-year college diploma or training beyond high school 

degree but less than 4 years of coifeqo 



THEREFORE. We need CAREER EDUCATION to provide students with insight informa- 
tion and motivation concerning specialized training as well as professional 
education 
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Glimpses of Career Education 



l>v i)lu>(r.iun^ tin- pr.KUval appliL.ition of al> 
>travi principlc> A >ub|iM milIi as ^comi'try may 
appear u>deN% to a horcd studint, but takcN on 
nf\\ meaning and piirpo>e it a tarpcntcr >lums 
how u> UH» thv prmcipIcN >>i'omctrv m diM^^n 
ins a Hif'.ht of Ntajrs or an tn>;jiu'cr »n di'M>',nin^ .1 
brid>:t% or an arthuetl in diM>^mnj',a ^vniiuMum 

I'ven thv iraduional field trip fo a zoo has a nn\ 
dimension whi-n n miorporates tfie tarctr ediua- 
tion tomepi The Ntudent> diMover tfie vhallen^- 
\n^\ vkillvrnvoKed in devJ^mn^ the park's evolo^y. 
ihc ol animals and MMtors, the provision 

ot food strvao, and m niamtamm>; the heahh of 
the animals Thus, a trip to the zoo becomes more 
than an observami ot \Mldhfe it also stmiulates 
a votm>;ster"s thinkmy .iboiu oxtitinK kinds ot 
\\ ork 

We havt noted that career edmatjon lannot 
takt plaa exttusivcly \Mthm the tour ^\alls of a 
sihool binldm>;, that it must mvolve the v^neral 
tomnuinit> particularlv bui»iness and >'.overnmeiit 
employers and labor unions 

hi Boston, for example, school adnunistralors 
askit) the assistance ot business leaders in mtro- 
ihum>; a Ftevible Campus Program to supplement 
the tra<ljlional curriculum offerm^s m Boston high 
schools 

Cnder this program, the tlassroom is only one 
part of thf secondary education systtni Hi^h 
school students leave their rcKular classrooms for 
expanded learnm^ opportunities throughout the 
comnuinity in order to gam praLtical kno\^ ledge 
of the business \\orId s opportunities and require- 
ments, to develop realistic career goals, and to 
begin u orkmg active) v toward them 

The role of the Boston Chamber ot Commerce 
rmtiallv involved establishment of a Business Task 
bor^e to undertake an extensive survey of busi- 
nesses in the Mctropohtan Boston area The results 



ot thissurve> were published m a Flexible Campus 
Resource Catalog" outlining the offerings from 
business tor u>e by sihool coordinators and 
partiupatmg students from 11 Boston high schools 
llonow partivipatei 

In the Flexible Campus IVogram, the business 
vomnumitv has t\so major methods by which stu. 
dent awareness of the wide range of caretr po- 
tentials and requirements I an be developed 

1 1 > Nhni'Courses- Business persons go to a par« 
ticuiar school and tea«.h their professional vpeciab 
ties or interests I'artKipatmg students get credit 
tor the tourses, which vary in length from two 
sessions to ten weeks. 

(2) Student IVork Internships-- Students may go 
to tooperating companies for non»paid, part»tiine 
work experience 5 days a week, for lO'lS week 
periods U'ork hours are determined atcording to 
the student's schedule, and school credit is given. 

The Boston Chamber serves as the clearing- 
house between business and the high schools. 
When a school elects to work with a company 
from the Flexible C impus Resource Catalog, the 
high school coordinator checks with the chamber 
to learn if this particular course or internship has 
already been chosen by another school. Once 
cleared through the chamber, the coordinator 
works directly with a designated company repre- 
sentative in developing a specific mini»course or 
internship program. 

During US first year in 1^71-1972, the Flexible 
Campus Program wa« avadable only to 12th 
grade students. It is now offered to juniors as well 
as seniors Additional grades will be included in 
succeeding years. 

In 0 related career education development, the 
Boston Partnership Program was recently estab* 
Iished Under this program, a large company or a 
consortium of small companies work exclusively 
With one school. This provides for a closer rela- 
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i.irot'r ^UuuUiun unduvN.n Ummjuc^n »..n>hUl^»it 
must duoiuau'viaU lin pjUKuiaj JuukUhMun 

thi' ^tu^K•n^^anl^ the u»nimuniU 

At t(u' Wiitstou-Cluir Jul! i\tyM Sjiooi mi 
i'utonut. ^tauiatHi,^'^ jniunt ot j uuiuatjn^'. 

ului«)iUon piw^rani U>^usts ni,in«iK^aal atul 

spcnU trooi iO 20 iuuus a v%tvk m tiu* uUius 
proUv>Monal, ti't hniial nuina^orial emplo>ciN 
m both private indu>U\ aod ^;o%nnnKnt Hu uu 
|»U>ViJi NpuoMUs th»> intcrn^up j»u»>iia»i in 
tUiit" law WIS. ^k'ntistv auhUi\t\ ^tU'rinanans, 
ti^leral nu'tiual and sm-nulK tauhttcv aoU tlimai 
Luv and junior hj>^h schools 

I hi ^pon>>ot>> An MuitalU ^ontat.ti'd 1h osu' ^)( 
ojm\<.afar a»,i\ >scr>» K>ni' U>r i\uh svhool ».lq»an 
nuntt ^o^l>c %olunUi'r thnr Ume b\ i.t»ntautnj; 
lh». ^ihool an^l cNpa'ssin^-. an inu-rt^t tn thi pu> 
>:r,mt iht* sponsors a>',ru' Unn^oU i thi' stuUi nt *n 
ihc totai a*.tii%U^ oi ihr ott»a' or oth^ J v%ork ^u a 
I ho students .i^riT to U.tin aiui t.untnbut( as tho» 
ahlitKN jHTimt, wilh iin undiistjndinK that iin\ 
will rK\vi\ e oo p.u or s< hool t. rcJjt 

in adUttjon to the mtirnshtp pro^-ram, ihi' 
Uinston Chuuhili Ui^h School aUu holds about 
10 s^'Huttar^ a \rai, teatunn^ tijui'stntati^ts 
busimss.jttd K*»\i*runu nt \hv\ do^rdn thi i%ork 
ot thui or>',ani/ali<>ns and tht. skdU ,ind .ittitud(.s 
thc\ tn thi"; unpUna's Ih».st' stminars are 
iomfdcnu'ntid b> a Catiir Cmttr that niakes m 
lormatKtn available on a ^^«di' ran^i" ot tart^'crs 

hmj>io\crs students, and parents are pleased 
rtUh this means ot j",i%hv. studetUs pulinunaiv 
expera-nu' in hnes ot i%ork that v%ould not othei 
wise be available, and that t,ai\ help them de^tde 
the career lh».\ will eventually pursue Now 3 
years old, the uumher ot ^tudmts and ^ponsuis 
has inaeasi'd la^ h >uii Somi sponsoishau bun 
sold on thi pro^tani bv other >ponst,us, and othti 
Mont^omerv i^ount> schools au Uin^ eiuouia^ed 
to develop sinular pro>;rams 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the situation is ^uUt dd 
U'rent trom Totoma*., Maiyland School ottioaU 
in iw lev eland U^anu tontirned that an easing; 
proportion ot itvi central schools consistt-d ot stu 
dents trom ianuhos oit vveltaie Too nian> ol thesi 



NluduUs dioppin^ out ot ^chooL evenUudU 
to I ontinue the vv oltart i v i le 

It) i'-'co. a loh Developnunt Tro^ram was es 
tabhshal tot non^u>lKvi bound >inu»rs Ke> per 
soils au a u^iulailv ,is>i^ned -school couns^-Ku and 
a job advisor Ihe job adviser *s a para-prote^- 
sional VMth industrial ixperienie who knov%s 
CU Vila ndsetu plovers At lach ot the twe schools 
tht lob advisor develops job openinj;^ tor gradu 
at^s Purini; thur senioi ^uu the student!> enroll in 
a |ob preparatjoii course, to learn to present them 
selves during lob interviews They also make tield 
trips to various industrial companies^ 

In tb*.' spiui^, 10-15 cvunpanies on an assigned 
day visit each school Thev s^-nd ahead de>criptu>ns 
ot piobable job opemng.s These descriptions are 
lev lew ul bv th^ cc»un>eloi and ic»b adviser with 
the students, and interview schuhiles are ar- 
ranged, ba>ed on a matching', oi the student's in 
teu'sts and qualiticalions with the job re^uue- 
nunls riacinient ot students participating n\ this 
pro^uam avera^'.ed civei ^0 peiceiU Irom June Woo 
thiou^ih Kine WM. Maov have used liuir earnin^\s 
to continue their education part-time. 

In \Us.i. An/ona. iiicieasinK numbers c»t ttach 
eisau intc^iatin^ iaieer evlcication into all subject 
areas ot the curricnium 

A notabk I'xample took place recentU when a 
ptuiiaiv tcachei ticunthc Ilawtlioinc Schoc>l made 
lur unit on trar*spc>itation "real" tor her students 
bhe ct»nt.ated thi Cc»mmanit> Kesouue Seivue 
v%hich atian^i> U»i das^rocjm tield tups, ^[W^t 
speakiis, tele -led uies, and videc» inter vievNs, to 
see It it Wc>ulcl be possible to >c hedule a tield tup 
on a tram 

CKS planned a trip to luison via Amtrac 
Kailioad U'llh the assistance ot a lareer specialist, 
pre and post activities were planned to prepare 
the students tor this tup These activities covered 
several subjett areas The students used their 
math skilU to determine costs, distant*, and time. 
Ueadin^ skills weie emphasized v%hen the students 
did research in various books cm t>pes ot trains, 
kinds ot workeis, kinds c»t services the vNorkers 
provido, and the ^ervKe a tram ^'ives to a eom- 
nuinity, state, and nation Many ol the vccabulaiy 
vNords tound dating their lesearch became part 
c>t spelling ^aines and lessons Students learned 
manv sc»np and uad poems about trains and 
workers As art piojevls, students not only drew 
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pit tares o\ Jramv bul made a brge Male model 
I ram tor the classroom 

While Mudenis worked on {hesc atuviiiei, ihe 
leather poinu-d oul and dinoNsed how each XNorker 
might use math, reading. >pelhng. art, musn., 
and >iienu' Ihe teacher giuiied the students on 
discussions ot what kind ot pcJ'Sonahiy a person 
must have tor a particular job Does he or she like 
helping people? tnioy traveling? Like working at 
night anil bemg away trom the la mil y? Like work- 
ing outside or inside^ 

Thesiudwiii then talked out their own interests 
and attitudes m relation to perlorming any ol 
these tobs Plans were tompIeti\J lor videotaping 
this experience tor tutu re use in the district As a 
hnal p;e trip activity, the class prepared questions 
to interview the ditterent railroad workers 

On the trip, sludints interviewed \%orkers with 
varying skills training and experienie. siuh as the 
tiikeltlerk loader, thet, tonductor, and engineer 
Post attivitjis mtluded discussions, viewing ot the 
videos taken anil the wriiin,. M thank you letters 
This evperienie helped the student'^ develop sell 
awareness, educational awareness, positive atti- 
tudes toward work, and career awareness at their 
level ot understanding. 

In another development in Mesa, increasing 
numb«'rs o! teachers are requesting the use ol the 
tele-lecture system Tele«lecture via a telephone 
sail allows large groups ot students to interview 
pt'ople in specialized tields who can be a resource 
lor a particular question m a particular subject, or 
people in high demand who cannot leave their 
p'acc ol work Students develop questions that 
cover not only subjeit matter, but pertinent per- 
sonal and career inlorinatibn Mesa students have 
heard what Walter Cronkite doi^s m his leisure 
time, who and what inlluenced John Wooden to be 
a coach, how Barry Goldwater views politics as a 
prolession. and a typical day \n the lile o( author/ 
illustrator h/ra lack Keats 

In the Mesa high schools, students are also able 
to participate in a work exposure, work experience 
program A student may shadow a worker in a 



given occupation or protession by requesting a 
work evposure situation In work experience, a 
situation 1$ arranged where a student can work 
along with and perlorm tasks lor the worker. In 
an approved work experience program, the student 
earns credit that is equal to one-lourth the credit 
that would be earned lor the same amount ot class- 
room time. 

These are but a few examples ol the exciting 
things that arc taking place to make schooling 
more relevant in Mesa, Arizona, by involving the 
community in an active way 

In the state of New jersey, the Task Force on 
hducaiion ol the New jersey National Organization 
tor Women compiled a roster ol 200 New jersey 
women employed m non«iiereotypic careers in- 
cluding molecular biologist, tractor-trailer driver, 
minister, colonel, sewage commissioner, police- 
woman, bmlding contractor, superintendent ot 
schools, mayor, bank executive, veterinarian and 
letter carrier These women agreed to serve as re- 
source persons tor classroom visits and tor special 
"career days," In some cases, trips to the place ot 
employment were arranged, 

Because many books and lilms on career educa- 
tion portray women m only traditional temale oc- 
cupations (nurse, secretary, teacher) and because 
women role models in these occupations are al- 
ready visible, the need is to make more visible 
those women who .ue employed in non-traditional 
lemale work The list offers a resource that the 
schools may not have the time to develop but that 
IS extremely helpful m making career education 
concepts meaninglul to girls by offering visible 
role models to help them realistically expand their 
career options regarding what is an "appropriate" 
career tor a woman. 

The foregoing examples arc merely small "shces" 
ol career education, since this concept spans 
kindergarten through the Ph.D. program. But it is 
not possible to introduce a comprehensive pro- 
gram among all grades at once, so it is necessary 
to focus resources on a few grades imtially. then 
expand the application of the concept. 
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Some Tips on Speaking to Students 



Prior (o mrctin^ wtlh the ttu Jcntv it*j> i mood idea to uW 
with the trjchcr who hn rcqucttfd your jssist^ncr. Such 
» coiWcrMlion wtll jilow you to 

• Arrivr jt i <.\tii unJcr}tJnJit\)( of whjt you jrr tx 
pvcltil to Jo jnJ how much time will b« jllotlfd for 
your presentation 

• LrJrn the grncrjl characteristic} of your student judi 
mcc'-^thcir inttrrstv abilittrs. jnj bjcS^grounJ 
in thr topic jrcj—so thjt you mjy jjjipt your pre- 
sentation to thrir level of attention jn J comprehension, 
ind Jvoi J tjlliint over their hej Js. or. equdlly impor- 
tjint. tjIkinK down to the students 

• Advise the teacher of jny specul needs you mjy have 
— iilmstrip or movie projector, tjpe recorder, record 
pUyer. mitcellaneous demonstration equipment, etc 

li you hjve »r\ opportunity, you mjy wjnt to rehearse 
your presentation After even NASA hjs trul runs, 
jnd you1l be jmjzed at whjt it wil! do for your timmg* 
)he pie^nlJtion* cjptivjte 

Use the introductory segment of your presentation to 
■"cjptivjte" your judtence 

•ReUte your topic to the Immediate experiences Jnd 
concerns of the students. Show the connection be* 
tween the topic area and the work they Jre doin(( in 
Khool Let them know how this information is< or 
could be. useful to them now as well as later in their 
lives 

•Put yourself on friendly terms with your audience 
This can be done by relating a humorous anecdote, 
telling an interesting story having to do with your 
topic, or simply adoptinj; an informal, conversational 
speaking; style 
Cdu<ale 

There are a number of ways of maintaining the interest 
of the students as you "educate" them in your topic area. 

• Don't rush Proceed systematically, covering one point 
at a time Emphasize key points by repeating and/or 
summarizing them 

• Consider using audiovisual aids to illustrate or clarify 
maior points Check to see that all the students can see 
and hear what you're presenting, and once you're 
through, remove each item so it won't be distracting 
later on 

• Display and/or demonstrate tools or instruments aS" 
sociated with >our career 

• Actively in^-olve the students m your presentation if 
70U can You may ask them to partiopate m a task or 
assist m t demonstration, or you may deade simply 
to dirn.t questions to thenn No matter what age level 
you'reworking with, you'll find you get a much better 
response if the students can do somethings rather than 
lust listen 

Motuate 

In your concluding remarks, "motivate" the students to 
further exploration m your field 

• Pass along any ideas you have for activities that might 
appropriately follow up your presentation 

• If you have such resources as brochures, pamphlets, 
posters, or pictures available for distribution, leave 



them with the students to reinforce the effects of what 
>'Ou've done 
After the pie>entatH)n 

•Conduct a question^and^answer session if you feel 
that the time can be properly used to clarify issues or 
correct misconceptions. 

• Allow time to circulate any items you may have 
brought along to share with the class. By waiting until 
you have completed your presentation to do this, you 
will avoid the risk of competing with your own 
materials' 

Nowt for some specific questions to have in mind 
in telling Everything You Ev*r Wanted to T*H About 
Your OccufKition or Profemon* 

\ lenientai>. (>rade> K>o 

• What are the duties of my occupation or profession? 
•What are my working hours? 

• Must I wear special clothing on the |ob? 
•What equipment or instruments do I use? 

• What are the working conditions— indoors, outdoors, 
noise, temperature? 

• How are the subjects that are taught In school useful 
in m> work? Which subjects have been the most help* 
ful to met 

• In u hat ways do I depend on other people to help me 
do my work? 

• In what ways do others dep<nd on the v\ork I do? 

• How does society benefit from my work? 
Junior High<Crade^7><3 

In addition to any or all of the above 

• What kinds of interests and abilities would tend to 
help a person be successful in my field? 

• What are the physical demands of my work? 

• What personal qualities are important? 

•What factors caused tne to select this occupation or 
profession? 

• What are the rewards of this typo of work? The draw- 
backs? 

Senior Hfgh< Grades. 10-12 

In addition to any or all of the above 

• Whateducationalpreparationtsrequired— high Khool. 
trade or technical school, college, on^the^job training, 
apprenticeship? 

• What jobs could young people do to help prepare them 
for this type of work? 

• What general salary range, fringe benefits, and vacji> 
tion time are typical? 

• What are the op])Ortunities for advancement? 

• What are the opportunities for travel? 

•Is this work performed in all parts of the country? 
During all seasons of the year? 

• How will technology affect my career? 

• In what other areas could I use my knowledge and 
•skills? 

• How does my career affect my personal life? 



Adapted from material prepared by 
Center for Career Development 
Mesa Public Schools 
Mesa. Arizona 
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Career Education and 
Vocational Education 



WiTvW ol spuilt*. riihnual .iml sub prl»ll^Slon.^I 

uku.)tK>n V»u.iUon,il ixIiu.Uu»n should 
* onhinu- U>i Uh- - as sluntld U iruc ot .ilS i'du« .lUon 

hut It »s inihallv lompKud .it thv hr>:n ^hool 
I»>»f or m .1 |>os{ hj^|> vhool ruhnii.il in^UluHon 
Of .onumtmlv ^olliy.i' 

I'VampU'. or jobs tor ubuh oiu> qualities iIuo«kI» 
\«nahonaI iduiaho«> mdudi' thosv m ihv hiwlth 
^irvKcs, distribuuon and s.,li v a>;ru ulture, build 
»tV rrad(s, u>n»i>uUr oprrauunv UansporMtum, 
nittbaiiual .ind pnnhn>' tradiN and numcrouN 
ojJur oiiupahons \\hnh ixpualK do not rcquirr a 
ba^^alaurraU' di>:riT 

C arier ixiuiation. on thi oihtr hand, haks Irarn- 
HV ai(i\;)tis wiilx jobs aloh>» On- inliri- ran>:i' vt 
^k*Us trom rhi Mibu\hnual lo tUv pro(i-ssu»nal 
^amr -and m addilu»n, imphasj/i-v duiston 
ntakjn>: ^J^iHs lo improM- mdaulual ^honis ^on 
(.irnm>: ^\ork and uhuahoti or (r.unin>: Carirr 
idihooon u therefore .ill imlusivi in that a 



i'nu»mpassi«s viualional idikation, academic 
iduiation, and man.i>riTjal/proteNMon,il educa* 
tion, as well as tareir i'vploration and career 
selutum Hv ua\ ot umlrasi, voi at tonal educa- 
Hon has .1 nu>re hnuti-d n«ssu>n ot specihc skill 
training 

1iiou>*h the votational .md ba(.(.alaure.)te helds 
t»t studv are dilineated, stmlints may shitt trom 
t»ne tield to ani>ther, and olton do« The vocational 
student learning; to bi« a niedual technician may. 
alter a period ot uork. return to colle>;e as a bac- 
talaureaie student veekm/, training as a dentist or 
other advanced level ol the medical ;»rofcssions 
And the electruian may laler dccstlc to obtain a 
de>:rie m ifcciru.il en>;meerm« Thou>:h bolh stu- 
dents may lifsi have to complete prer<;qui«>Ue 
subjcits, their vocational training, nevertheless 
provides entry inti» a work experience or career 
tuld that stiniulalcs further spec lah/a Hon or ad- 
vancinienl Indeed, nuny collcv,es are >»rantinj*, 
credit tor ^vork expedience that was obtained as a 
result ot earlier voiatumal training]; 
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Cjrtcr cducJium never be mipkmcnied l»v 
tmiiVidu.iK .utm>; .lUmi. but b> perMms jcting in 
^ lonicrt vMth ihi'se vvhom thc> sh.uc ,i conimon 

intercM or rispon<>ibilit> fcM*.ling Drgjm/Jiions — 
commilloes, ^imU' groups service clubs, unions 
trjiie and prok'sstoii.il jssoiutions, ihjmbers ot 
*.<)m mere 0 -might .ippoint jn intcresled .ind 

• Kn(>ule<l>;c.ible member to att as their rcpic^cnta 
live- I fere is ,i ties^nption ol persons (()(nprisin>; 
"the (areer education tejm" and what they do 

S(hool AdiniMistraU>r>dnJ School IJoards 

—Obtain support and commitment tor career 
education programs Uom teacher organizations 
bascxi on good and .jgrccment on the need 
for better education. 

— Provide leadership in gaming the support of 
students counselors, parents, and community 
tor career education. 

— Develop .1 plan for jmplcnientalion and 
evaluation tor a curriculum mtcgraled with 
career cdiicatK>n. 

--Explain iredit eligiWily lor non traditional 
learning experiences 

— Brmg together and coordinate the personnel, 
resources, facilities, and activities ol the sub- 
>v stems that exist ;\jih:r. the district 

— Oiler mservice programs designed to provide 
stall ith *. areer education concepts, procedures, 
and materials. 

— Develop and support an atmosphere con 
ducive to the utilization of teaching methods 
designed to meet individual needs 

— Equalize career placement effort uith college 
placement eflort. 

4 

C lassro(>iii leathers 

— Help students develop positive attitudes to 
ivard themselves, others. ;vork^ .md those tvho 
work 

♦ — Kelate ;vhat students learn m a particular sub- 



riio Career Hducalion Team 



lect area to luture education and occupatip.ial 
alternatives and hovv knowledge and skill ol- 
lered by that particular subject area relate to 
work and hving, 

— Reinforce steps in decision making and the 
importance ol students being responsible for 
their o;vn decisions, 

liiduslrv I ducalioii-1 abor-riolossional 
C oiiiiiniiiilv 

-^Provides stations for observation and for 
actual work-study experience 

— Participates m designing realistic curricula lor 
various career clusters 

— Helps develop and administer job placement 
programs 

— Volunteers as resource;* in the school 
-Helps develop support for career education 

C ouiisoliiigaiid (.uidance IVrsonnoI 

**l?erveasa resource consultant to teachers, stu- 
dents, administrators, parents and others seeking 
iniormation 

— Invite technical and vocational school repre« 
sentatives to college night or career day pro- 
grams, along uith other representatives and 
einplover**. 

Pro vide mlormation related to a ^vide variety 
ol career options, 

— Serve with other education personnel as liai- 
son between the school and the business- 
indusirv-labor-professional community, 
-Assist in placement of graduating students 
ivith employers m addition to providing guid- 
ance to others going on to technical schools or 
colleges, 

IMAs. hhnu and Cultural (.roujis, Civil Kights 
Ageucus, and Otlui Suuti Oigani/atuuis 

— Cxamme and understand the career education 
concept 

— Stunulale support tor i areer education among 
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parents .ind the communily generally 
-Make available lo s<.hooIs ihe falenls oi iheir 
member> as a resource m implementing career 
education 

Ihe famiK 

— Helps their children in developing positive 
attitudes toward work and in acquiring good 
uork habits 

— Helps .It quaint their children with the career 
considerations oi ditlerent kinds ot work. 

— Volunteers as resource lor the school 

Student Croups 

-Serve as advisers to the polic> making board 
lor career education 



-Ask teachers to emphasize career implications 
of subject matter, 

-tncouragc all students to understand relation* 

ships between education and work. 

While the foregoing descriptions arc somewhat 
arbitrary, the important point is that a broad- 
scale introduction of career education requires, 
m the words of former Commissioner of Education 
Sidney P Marland, "bringing the school into the 
community and the community into the schooK* 
This requires a coordinated elfort by a career 
education team that includes many persons not 
normally associated with the traditional learning 
proct»ss It therefore also mvolves new relation* 
ships and activities for education professionals. 
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How to Get Started 



bot ujy 10 begin is to bc^jin." sjys Dr 
Kennel h B Hoyi. Director, Oftice ot Cireer Edu- 
cation, V S Ottice ot Educ.ition Dr Hoyt not 
implying the t.isk ij. simple Me is sjymg that there 
xvill be little progress until j school trustee, board 
member, administrator, counselor, or teacher asks 
a business person or local labor union or chamber 
of commerce oHicial or othtr service organizatiorr 
leader to |oin in a mutual effort to acquaint stu- 
dents with the world of work. 

Or until the business person or labor official 
or other community leader makes the overture to 
a xhoo! leader The initiative can come from a 
Variety of sources 

A lay person serving as school board member 
can be an ideal initiator, since the school board 
set> the policy carried out by professional educa- 
tors Other ideal persons for getting change under- 
way include the superintendent, or the director of 
career education, or a school principal But with 
appropriate approval and support, a teacher or 
guidance counselor can get things started 

The important point is not so much who takes 
thcmtttattve, but that sonieotu takes the initiative 
Granted that success is enhanced if the superin- 
tendent of schools or the mayor or the president 
of the chamber of commerce gives full commit- 
ment to career education But in the absence of 
such action, any other informed persons should 
work »or change And their first visits should in- 
clude the superintendent's office, a labor leader, 
a business leader, and other leaders in the com- 
munit.v, to persuade them of ihe merits oi career 
education and to enlist their support 

And this person should have clearly in niimi 
xvhal tt IS he or she wants educators and the 
business/l.ibor/prolcssional/community leaders to 
do A sjjeLitic request tor assistance will produce 
results A description ol a suvce^»sKil school/ 
community program uill help illustrate the level 



and type of active involvement desired, as well as 
the benefits that should extend to all participants. 
An employer or union representative will want to 
know how much staff time and other resources 
must be committed to a students' work experience 
orivork observation program. A meeting that only 
describes the problem in a general way. and that 
offers no proposals tor solution or requests for 
specific kinds of assi«ttance, will produce only 
general discussion and "turn off" persons who 
might otherwise provide valuable help. 

In many school systems certain aspects of 
career education are already underway. Some 
areas have organized career education action 
councils or industry-education-labor councils as 
the coordinating body involving key members of 
the community in carrying forward the career 
education program on a continuing basis, 

Thf bibliography on pages 17-18 lists sources 
that describe implementation procedures. Any suc- 
cessful effort must involve citizen participation, 
good teamwork, and strong dedication. Because 
tremendous dilterences exist among school districts 
and their communities, there is no single proce- 
dure tor beginning to convert your system to 
career education. Often it takes just one person to 
get the ball rolling In every system and com- 
munity, however, there are some common proc- 
esses involved in getting started. The basic steps of 
a suggested approach are sketched here. 

-Organize a "starter group" that includes 
school board members, school administrators, 
teachers and their association iunion) representa- 
tives, and counselors, as well as representatives 
of business, labor, women's organizations and 
minority groups, obtain resource materials in 
Career education 

— Explain the career education concept and how 
It will benefit «.tudcnts and teachers, as well as 
employers and the community generally. 
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-Hncourage the school bojrd to pri>vidi' for the 
in vtrvKt tducjuon ot tculurs jnJ to cst.ih- 
Ush Ji >chcduU' h>r the inip!(nient.it<on of career 
edmation 

-Build public support thr<nigh VIA Jorums and 
Una! radio and I V pane! pro>;rams 
-Survev* etnplovcfs labor unions, isoinen's 
>:r<>ups and mmontv or^ani/atjons, and talk to 
the employment s<«\jce to learn trends m \oh 
skills Identify companies that ;mII provide 
ivork orientation for students and teachers, in- 



cludtn^*, part-time paid and unpaid employment 

- Anaiy/c and recommend priorities for action 
vsherc should hmiied re«.ourccs be apphed? Af 
xvhat grades xvill you first be>;in? 

- Ulentify uavs of incorporating the career edu- 
cation concept into the curriculum, based on 
recommendations of teachers and their associa- 
tion iunionl representatives, and of local leaders 
in various careers 

-Provide for continuous reviexv and revision of 
thepro>;ram 
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Where to Get Help 



In every ^XMv (and the Dj>lncl ot Columbial 
there has been .1 person deMgnateii as the Cuordi 
nator oi Career Hducatu>n m the Slate Department 
ot I duration for names and addresses, write to 
Oftjie ot Career tduiatK»n. U. S Olfice ol bduca 
tion, Department ot Health, Edu4.ation and Wel- 
tarc, iVashin«ton. D. C 20202 



Most organizations hsted on the llyleat ian 
ri'ier >ou to one or more ot thejr members m your 
state or city who can otter a<.stst.ma>. 

Several artules. books, and tilnis have been 
published dorm^; the past tev\ years that ex.imme 
the career edu(.ation <.on<.ept and provide usetui 
mtormation for implementation 



Articles 



AUimv \<'ir»j A ( jrtfr fcduvjtu»n thjt tru^ludn- the Col 
1*K* Bound \ho><i KUtfi^i^ittu'nt, Not 17 No Mjv 1^73 

rr 12 

lUnwn Duant and othcr> Caierr tdu*>a{u)n Ihi Coun 
M-JorvRoU' \/rtMJ C07<u>4*/<>r, Vol 20 No } taniury 1*75 

rp l^J^loo 

DattJ, 1 oi"» oliin jndKicder, Corinne, Career Jrdutalion in ihf 
N'lE/ SeiX^Cffiemtton, Vol 55, No I. Winter l'^7i 

Dciulto, Anthony NJ , and Jan^M M Younj^ "Caro-r Edutaiion 
>n ihi" Hfrncntary School; -P'n OWfti A.'tir;w« Vol 51 No 
hbruarv W7^ pp y$ :>^0 

ViiU liovJ IV . The Cluster Concept m Career Eduvation/ 
td,ti.*itto'uu lifatia-rhii\ \ oi 30, No 3 De*.eml>er pp 
21$ 221 

(lliN chadrv and others, Caretr Education lor tleaientary 
VbtH)l Itachers loumal Temhet Btituattott \'ol 24, 
No 2 Summer I«>73, pp o? I02 

Bstes, Nolan. 'Skylme Career Developnieni Centtr" ^Dallas), 
l>ti.twual Eiiiaation Kero»'ter,SUy-lot\e pp 38-45 

KieM>K. NMton. C areer Education tor High School Teachers, 
Jourtiat of fwchrr Biiitcatton, Vol 24, No 2, Summer l<>73, 
PP 103- lU^ 

Leonard. CcorRe E 4 and others, "Career Guidance in the 
Eleirentary School. ' Eletnentat}/ School Oiii(ia«ir iitid Conn- 
sf /if?.,<. Vol 3. No I.October 1973. PP 50-53 

\tarland, Sidney V , Ir "The School* Role in Career Develop- 
nicri. BJu<,ntional Leadership. Woi 30, No 3, December 1<*72, 
PP :03-2C5 

MitvheJl, Edfla, What About Career Education tor C/irU?. ' 
Biiinatioml Uatief^htp. Vol 30, No 3, Dei ember P72. pp 
233036 

\'A^>P Bulletitf, Vot 57, No 37t. March 1073 Journal de- 
soted completelv to the topk Career tdutration*viVhat It's 
All About ' 



Sthyfoi K-ounwior, Vol. 2i, No 2, November t'?73, pp 88 
12*^ Contains 'Spttial Feature Career t duration 
Simpson, th/abeth I, "Tho Home An a Career EiIu<ation 
Ccntu, £»u7'^i*"w' {.htlthen, \ol 3*5, No 8, Ma> i'*73, pp 
c»2p o30 

Smith. Edward D, 'Weaving Guidance into Career Educa 
tion '\metuan Vocatiottiil Jotitral Vol 48, No 2 February 
P73 pp cO t>3 



Books/ Booklets, and Reports 

A iViifwfw/ Polu\f on Carftr Bducation, Eighth Report ot the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, Wash^ 
ington.D C,1074 

Bailey and Stadt. Carffr Bducation and Hutnan Dtvehptntnt. 
McKnight & McKni|>ht Publishing Company. Bloominj^ton, 
Illinois, W73 

Bcx'e. Elsie P » and oilers. Carfer Education An Annotated 
Bibhogratth^/forTeacf'er^audCumcuJuni Deveto^ters, Amen 
can Institutes tor Research. Palo Alto, Cal . 1073 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



lAMISA RHOOfS 



December 20» 1974 



To: United States Chamber of Comnerce 

1615 H Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20062 



We congratulate the cO'*sponsoring organizations of 
this booklet in calling attention of the general public to a 
national focus on Career Education. 

Options of opportunity will be increased through 
combined efforts of Industry, Labor, and Education. 

"A National Policy on Career Education", Eighth 
Report of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation, addresses Career Education as a universal necessity 
requiring the integration of all educational resources. 

Consistent with opportunitiea and limitations of 
advisory groups, this Council seeks to work cooperatively 
with all organizations toward achievement of conmon goals. 



Caroline E. Hughes 
Chairman, Committee 
on Career Education 
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Mr. Sydxor, Finally, 3 weeks ago during tho national chamber's GStl 
annual meeting wo presented a forum entitled, -^Serving Youth and 
lUisiness Through Career Education;" The panelists were spokesuien 
who described ellbi-ts their companies have imdertaken in this import- 
ant field as well as the experiences oi* certain educatoi-s in making career 
education come alive. 

Tho audience answered a questionnaire that indicated that GO per- 
cent of those present were from companies that could provide work 
experience a few hours each week. Nearly 50 percent said their orga- 
nization could engage in regular discussions with students and teach- 
ers about the type of industry and work at which they are engaged. So 
we believe that these figures suggest a vast resource of businessmen 
ready to work with educatoi-s in helping our \outh make successfully 
tho diflicult transition from school to work. 

We believe wo have learned some lessons in these fii-st few years 
of career education. Fii*st, career education can vitally help all kinds ♦ 
of students, the college bound as well as tho indifferent student. 

Our publication that we presented as document No. 2 relates for 
example that in Cleveland tho superintendent of schools worked with 
industry to establish a career education program in five central city 
schools where 60 percent of the students come front welfare families; 
on percent of the students participating in tins prograni over an 8-year 
period from 19GG through 1074 havo gotten jobs in the comnumitv; We 
think that is a great change and a real aceomplishment. 

By way of contrast a dill'erent comunity altogether is Potomac, ^Md., 
hci-o in Washington whore over 87 percent of the graduating students 
begin college. The career education prograni here focu.ses ou man- 
agerial and professional lines of Avork. A member of our committee is 
tho principal of that high school and has given us details on the 
success of this elfoi-t. 

Tho scope and organizational structui-c of a career education pro- 
gram can vary widely. In Cody, Wyo., Avith a population of GjoOO, a 
mediuni'Sized oil company, Husky Oil, has set up a cooperative ar- 
rangement to have people learn about the Avorkings of the petroleum 
industry. 

Tn Boston, IG high schools and 80 companies participate in a compre- 
hensive program involving 3,500 students. The Boston Chamber of 
Connnerco serves as the clearinghouse, scheduling student work experi- 
ence among various businesses and also \ arious other community proj- • 
ccts, including local government. 

Tho chamber has found out a second thing as far as career education 
is concerned and wo belioAO that there are examples that show that 
participation in career educat ion has improved learning results. T think 
this is one of tho question nuirks that lh\ Iloyt referred to. 1 am sure 
he is familiar with tho fact that in certain school districts there has 
been encouraging progress. 

In Lincoln County, W. Va., elementary school students participating 
in aXareor education program scored 11 percent higher in language 
arts and percent higher in mathematics than those avIio Avere not 
engaged in a caix^er education eifoit. 

In Dade County, Fla., students in the 4th, 5th, and Gth grades 
advanced their reading ability more than 50 percent beyond the normal 
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pro^rression whilo participating in a 1-year career odncation program. 

Wo beliovc tliat the oxplanat ion of tlioso improved records lies in tlie 
incroasi^l intrrost of tlic students in learning and tlicir motivation to 
loanu if yon will, lioading is no longer an exercise simply for learning 
how to read and therefore today in our schools it has little ' parent 
interest for students. I|ut if it is done in connection with tuc career 
education elfort it is a means to learn about and to become qualified 
to do something. Consequently the motivation is provided that is so 
sadly lacking for many of tho 50 million students in our schools across 
the country. .-^ 

Third, we know that parents across tho land have a lively interest 
in career education. A national Gallup poll 2 years ago revealed that 
91) percent of the parents interviewed want the schools to provide 
greater oecupational orientation in their curriclums. Approximately 23 
percent of the students nationally arc involved in vocational education. 
So we are missing roughly 7C, 77 percent, of the students Avho do not 
have the benefits of vocational training. 

This concern undoubtedly stems in part from the fact that even 
students at the college level, many of them, are aimlessly drifting. The 
American College Testing Service last year found that 79 percent of 
the students polled did not know what they wanted to do and perhaps 
worse, 71 percent did not know where to get help. 

Finally, in conclnsioiK the chamber believes that career education is 
essential if our young people are to be better prepared to take their 
place in our economy and society. Iloweverj essential to the career- 
education concept is extensive participation by employers, hibor lead- 
ers, minorities, and other groups. If career education is to become suc- 
cessful, our major concern is how to get these groups involved, how 
to get them started. We believe there is a vast number of business and 
other connnunity leaders willing to work on a continuing basis with 
teachers and students. But the resource will go untapped unless some- 
body gets the ball rolling. We believe that should come from the edu- 
cational fraternity. 

Many schools are ahead of business iu their knowledge and accept- 
ance of what career education is and have already asked business for 
help. Some chambers and individual business firms liave likewise 
approached the schools. So a stait can be made from either direction. 
"We will continue to encourage our members — we have them in every 
State in the country— to make that "first telephone call or write the 
firsi letter. We are urging education associations to do the same. This 
booklet we put out, we think, 'dves the grassroots members of these 
assoeuitions as well as our memi)ei\ship the means to get started. 

Second, in our opinion, it should be possible to implement (Career 
education, without a lar<re Federal expenditure beyond the amounts 
ali*eady expended or available. 

I noticed, ifr. Chairman, your question to Dr. Trotter. It would be 
our suggestion that Dr. Marlands Advisory Couu'^il, which he de- 
scribed to you here briefly has an assignment from the Congres.s, as 
I understand it, to assess what has been done in career education to 
date, come in with reconunendations. We .supported the $10 million 
appropriation for fiscal 1975. I undei-stand there is a similar $10 
million appropriation in the fiscal 107G bill. When Dr. Marland comes 
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back to you next spring I think the case should be pretty well made. 

Chairman Pkkkixs. You don't know whether you would favor a 
position at rliis time or wait until Dr. ]Marlaiurs report becomes avail- 
able as to whetlier tlie chamber's position would be favoring increased 
funding for career education since you attach considerable miportancc 
to it. 

Mr. Sydxor. We arc wholelieartedly in favor of implementing 
cai*eer education. The way Dr. Trotter described it, they have it in 
0.000 out of 17,000 school systems. We have a long \vay to go. When 
other facts become available we would like to look at them and try 
to reach a reasonable conclusion. We do believe strongly in maintain- 
ing the local approach to education in this country. We don't want 
to &ec a monolithic Federal system of education. At the same time the 
I<ederal Government has been very productive, I think, in some of its 
olfoi-ts to deinonstrate new ideas and help them get off the ground. 

C hairman Pkrkins. I know the chamber believes in conserving the 
resources and saving as much money as possible in this country. Voca- 
tional training in general has been about the cheapest money we have 
spent against unemployment. In the long run it is in the interest of 
(fovernnient. Do you favor with all the ongoing programs that we 
have and with all the additional assistance that is needed by the 
technical schools, postsecondary and other institutions that you could 
keep the ongoing programs going and take care of the disadvantaged ? 
Don t you think we are going to liave to spend more from the Federal 
level for vocational and career education? 

Mr. Sydxor. Mr. Chairman, we are in favor of pushing the imple- 
mentation of this as far as possible. I have had some experience in my 
myn btate of Virginia in getting appropriations from our State legis- 
lature to jret a pilot operation going in two school districts. It is not 
currently in any way subsidized from any Federal funds. It did have 
some demonstration funds from the 1972-74 Vocational Act appro- 
priations. The State has taken up where those funds left off in the 
current 1974-76 biennial. 

I would say that this matter of bringing our educational sy.stem into 
siiccessful focus is a big job and certainly local, State, and Federal 
Government should be involved in it. I would not want to say today 
that we would not be in favor of additional funds until the facts were 
available. 

Chairman Perkins. Go ahead with your statement, Mr. Sydnor. 

Mr. bjDXOR. We see the Federal role primarily as one of developin<r 
career education procedures, disseminating information on successfiil 
efforts, and providing technical assistance. The results of such efforts 
are becoming available and should help provide useful information 
in adapting curricula to the career education concept and developing 
industry-education-labor action councils and other working relation- 
ships. AVe will certainly make sure as far as the chamber is concerned 
that such information is available to our members and the 3.600 con- 
stituent local State chambers and trade associations. 

Wo recognize that initial startup expenses, though modest, can be 
a burden to smaller school districts, especially in areas of high unem- 
ployment. There is frequently an expense for professional staff per- 
sons and for printing and mailing costs. In some instances funds are 
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availablo under the Oompreliensive Employment and Training Act to 
cover some of these costs. Wo would hope that there is enongh interest 
in locahties thronghont the comitrv to step in and as we have in Vir- 
ginia to help fund these thinjrs at the State and local level. 

\>c are now spending, I behove, approximately $G1.5 billion on ele- 
iiiciitary and secondary public education in this country. Almost all 
this comes from State and local fund?. So roughly 7 percent is com- 
mg from Federal funds. There should generally be adequate local re- 
sources available if a small portion of current expenditures are redi- 
rected toward career education. 

As we see it. career education is not an add-on program in the sense 
that it IS an additional subject. Rather it consists chiefly of placin<' 
current subject matter in the context of the world outside the school. 

Mr. Chairman, one tiling that has encouraged me so far is the fact 
that in many districts that have implemented career education their 
cost IS not out of line. One school district near my home in Richmond, 
the costs where they have implemented career education is in line with 
(ho statewide cost per student. It is not something on which we have 
to spend lots more money. 

It is necessary to put some seed money in. It is necessary to change 
the thinking,' of some of the teachers ami the administratoi^. But it is 
not something that we have to put millions of dollars into, I don't 
believe. 

Chaiman Pkrkixs. Mr. Blouin, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Bloxhx, No. T have no questions. 

Pkrkixs. I have one question I would like to ask you: 
Would you favor an amendment requiring local school districts to 
have cai-eer education or vocational education? I am talking about the 
local educational agencies, advisory councils, that could be composed 
or comprised of businessmen, labor leaders, the community in general. 
Would you give us your ideas on that ? 

Mr. Sn)Xou. We' feel that to make career education workable and 
effective such uses at the local level are absolutely essential. Whether 
they should be mandated I think is a question that might have some 
further consideration. I would be in favor of encouraging sucli partici- 
pation by the various members of the community. I think the fact that 
there hasn't been such community participation in the past in many 
parts of the country has led us to the situation we find ourselves in 
where there are many schools where they arc teaching things tj^at 
simply areirt relevant and the kids ai'o coining out wit.\jut any prepa- 
ration and they get to college and they are still unprepared. I men- 
tioned the figure that 70 percent don't know wliere they are ffoiiifr wlien 
they get to college. 

Chairman Pkrkixs. Mr. Quie? 

Mr. QtJiE. I can undei^tand the need for career education concept 
development in the elementary and secondary schools, but why do we 
need it at the postsecondary school level? When you look at all the 
people m vocational-technical .schools, and community colleges, and 
programs with an associate degree leading to an occupation, and all 
thenreprofessioiial training in 1-year colleges and universities, preined. 
prelaw, and so forth, aren't we talking about a limited number of indi- 
viduals who are following a liberal arts program which may be ignor- 
ing a career at the end? 
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Mr. Sydxoi:. IVrhaps, Mr. Quio. you nunc in after 1 had nuMilioiuMi 
the results ot a poll that was taken, as I un(UM\stan(l it, last year 1974 
by the Anu'rioan (\)llon:e Testin*: Service, that found that (If students 
m 4-year eollejres and UMiversitu\s 7\) percent of tluMu polled did not 
know what they wanted to do. 

Mr. QriK. It is one thin^r not knowin<r what von want to do but it 
another tinner in pursuin^r a course of studv relatinjr to a career. I 
uuagine a lot of students in vocational and technical schools niav not 
know what they want to do. 

Mr. SvDNoH. We would hope that in their takin^r technical courses 
they would have a career choice in mind. I would think that, a person 
who had studied to be an architectual draftsnuuK unless he or she had 
decided that that was the cai-eer that the individual wanted to pursue. 

Mr. QeiK. Accordin<>' to the Wilms stud\ a prettv small percenta^^e 
aetually ^ro into the area of their tniinin<r. I was \\onderin<r if that was 
because they couldn't lind a job elsewhere or whether thev reallv 
wei-en't certain of what they wanted to do, 

Mr. Svi>N(m. I think it is because a lot of them are uncertain about 
what they want to do. The li^rnres would appear to me to indicate that 
such situation is lamentably true, 1 am sure von are familiar, Mr, Quie 
with the tiv^i that there has Ihm'U a <rood deal of reassessment with the 
necessity ol 4-year collecre deprives as contrasted with technical or 
oonunumty colleire certificates in certain areas where 1 or years of 
traiiun<raresullicienl to qualify an individual to hold a particular tvpe 
ot job. 1 think we have made a ^ri-eat deal of pro<rress in recent rears 
in inakm^x that type of education available to most of those who ori<r. 
mally iniorbt have gone or wanted to go to 4-year colleges as well as 
tluxe who without such eomiminity or technicni institute opportunities 
that ^'^'^ iH'yond high school, 1 am thoroughly in support of 

T think the community college system today, if T might <ro back to 
the experience m our own State of Virginia, lias implemented the 
career education concept. Afore than two-thirds of the students in those 
conununity colleges are taking technical- or occupational-tvpe courses 
as contrasted with college transfer coui-ses, T understamrthat is not 
true m many other States in the country. But our experience in Vir- 
ginia has been definitely on career training in the commmiitv colleges, 
which are comprehensive colleges. 

Mw Qni:. What is (he percentage of postsecondarv students that 
are not pursuing a course of study leading to a career? 

Afr. Svi>xon. How many? 

Mr. QriE. Yes; How many? 

yir. SvnxoK, T really don't have any information on that. At present 
about -3 million students go into college each vear out of the 50 million 
that are enrolled in elementary and secondary schools. As yon know, 
roughly half of that 3 million finally graduatel So we are talking about 
a million and a half, roughly. T believe, Tom, do you have any li<rures 
on that? 

AFr. Waksu. T believe. M\\ Cliairman, the number of students major- 
ing in liberal arts, despite greater attention lately about the difficulty 
they have in obtaining employment, has been increasing. The general 
experience of students relating to their studies is more closelv related 
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(0 inoiv t(M»huiral and specific studios. In other words* a liberal arts 
«rra<lua(e may apply ami liml employnuMit in a whole ran«re of activi- 
ties, Hnt an accountant, a business achninistration major, will be found 
working more closely in the type of study he pui-sued as an 
undergraduate, 

A recent Mndv by the colle<re placement council found that liberal 
arts «rraduates are least in denuuul by employers as thev visit the 
hi«rher education uistitutions and that the ideal link is a liberal back- 
^rround with a nunor or a major in business administration, account- 
in<r. or ^ome technical skill, combinin^r the liberal arts skills with a 
nu)re .specific skill. 

Mr, QriK. Of all students in postsecoudary education more than half 
ot them are attendinjr an institution that would not be classed as 
"higher education." They would be vocational education, proprietary, 
trade school, and, so forth. 

Of those who are in what we want to call "hiirher education," about 
half of tluMu are in comnuuuty colle<res. ^lost of tluMU in conutiunitv 
colleofes are pui-suing a career. Then out of the total* package T am 
talking about a pretty sniall percentaire, even of those attending 4-year 
colleges, Mr. Walsh says an increasin£r nuuibcr are pui^suing literal 
arts. 

Mr. Walsh. I think the total in higher education is around 9l/> 
nulhon with around 3 or 3t,o million in conununity colleges. That 
would leave around (> nullion in your 4-year iu,stitutions, T believe. 
That is a hu ge number. 

We see the career education experience useful in your cooperative 
education, your work-study type programs wherein students can get 
tirsthand observation and more important work experience with orga- 
nization that might become pi^ospective employers if they work things 
out during the student's study time when he ,still nuV.riculated at 
M*u)ol, Tt provides a work exposure at the nniversit v iovel that is 
helpful for those who are unable to decide what they want to do, 

Mr, QriK, T guess I am bothered with those who have yet to decide 
what they want to do. We have career education in elementary schools 
and T am sure they haven't decided what thev want to do vet. We have 
nueer education in high .school, and most' of them haven't decided 
what they want to do, I would assuuu\ 

^^r, Syoxok, T think there is (|uite a dilVerence in the experience, 
^^r, Quie, of those who have in fact taken i)art in a career education 
IHOirram and those who may ha\e been touched only lightly with it. 
This is what in Uie i> a lesson we ran learu froui the few districts that 
have really gone into it, 

Fn the caM* of (''leveland vou had a pathetic record of helping the 
inner i'it\ disadvantaged uunorit\ group,s students to get jobs before 
Dr. l^riirgs wont there in lOGG and set u]) this program on a coopera- 
tive baJ^is with the industr\ in this area. Tie gets 0(1 percent of his kids 
coming out of the schooKs getting iob^. not just getting a high ,^chool 
diploma and being turned out on the street, but gettinir joKs. T think it 
.has helncil to focus their attention on what is axailable and the train- 
inir that is necessary to get a job, 

Mr, Qi IK. T recoirni/o this. That i.s probably one of the \m\ov area,*?. 
T am wondering if we .should concentrate career education at the ele- 
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ITifoPi/ielf"'''"'''''''''" l'"'^'«'*"'"l"'T "'ill take 

Air. Sydnoi! I tliiiik vory iiiiiHi aloiijr tliut lino. Evoii tlioii-Hi wt oaii 
^, .S! s-u- h''?'- ' ■^'•'"^"1 'li-^tnrts tlK.( lun-e so7u. 0 
H ^1 mi A.1 !;! .!:.' "'n'" im.tici|.atio„ has 1k>o.. of a 

InuKcdiclativototliolotalourolluioiit. P'"^'."" nn 

oMrci;. that thore niv livo States that have .unudatod 

Tl , • r"-"" " Hut thou at least 4r. have not. 

I on. uv (lifronu^r c^onuuitnionis at the State and local level n"l 
aeu s>< tlio eonutry as to how far tliev are prepsiied to .'o 

u-li. 'l7.",v."''' ■\ ""n '7 "/ ^'i'r «l'""'tTonal fn.ten.it V 

f .; '■'v"'""^-'''^"f 1"«< » "so.iped-..!)" ve.^sio.. of voca- 

\\a\ that yo..ai-c<ro.i.<r(,)iiiakei)i-o<riess. 

w,:n,!^/i'""" n' 1'"''' P"'"'"-^' '•' <l''s co...it.-v. it 

V ,v n- Twf r-"?." 171''^; ^''""'^l <"1<^' Jol) at least ....til ti.ev 
. ...?. „ f' "'f " ^''^V''»'»'>P'- of (•o......o.Te s attit.ide abo..t people 

neiii<re.iiploye(lata..eu.'l.e.'a<re? 

,l,i^A\^y^'?''• '''"''''•^^^'^'''^n'■^'"'!?■''^^^^^^^ A.i.e.ican people have 

( iwuiod that a pe.vo.. .s lejrally a citize.. at aire IS. So we have stepped 

I wonl ! (!','; 1' , " ^'""f "".<i".""' a...e..d..,e..t of seve.-al vea.'sajro. 
1 " '"'j n.ajo.-ity of st..(le.its who eo...e oi.t of l.iph 

n, Hv '»»• ™.. 0.- ai.oti.ei- ... a positio.. o.- .Pot 

fo one 1 I....k the loyal ajre has d.-opped f.-o.ii -21 to IS." As tI.ev co.ne 
out aiKl get ..0 othe. pd..eation. thevsho.dd be i.. a positioi. to -et a ioh 
I would Hss...,.e that yo... si.-, wo.il.l feel that was ii. o.-de.-. f he.-e aie 
n.ore and ...ore who ,..-c jro...ir 01. to hifrher ed..catioa. T thi.ik .C'dilv 
•>•> peroct ot those wh.ch • 

fn2t}!'!lT ^'-''l^'^'f ^ i'"^ '"'P'n.pt yo.. a.id .-eee.ss a-ai.. 

lornho.it ()o.-.S .ii..nito.<!. 

[A .-ece.'is was take...] 

Chair.iia.i Pk.(.vIxs. ^r.•. Q..ie. do yo.. have a.iv ...o.-e q..estio..s? 

-Ml-. k>riK. Does the eha...l)e.- of co..i.i.ei-ce l.a\-e a p.-ofr.-a.ii of eiico.ir- 
a,ir...jr st.i(le..ls to nret work experiei.ce ? Fifty vea.-.<! apo a p.-ettv hiHi 
P.o.ce..ta£rc of people who fi..isl.ed hlfiU .school" had leim.ed so.i.e sk.^l. 
e.ti.er on a fa.-.ii o.- ... a s.iiall tow., whe.-e thev woi-ked with thci.- 
tatlie.-. ow ...d..st.-v has beeo.i.e so co.iiplex a..d .so has l)..si..e.'!s, a ne.- 
SOI. hastol.avosec...-.tvclea.-a.ice.s. ' 

Soi..e co.ii.i..i.iities have p.-02.-a...s wi.e.-e the .st..dei.ts .si)o..d a little 
t..iie w.th i..(li..st.-y to jrot a., idea of what is happeni.ijr .so thev cai. 
...ide.-sta..d the wo.-ld of wo.-lc. Does the (•ha..il)er of co..7i.ie.-ce Have a 
p.-()gi;a.ii to e..co...-a<rp b...si.ie.ss a.id iiid.i.st.-v to e.ijrafre i.. that tvDc of 
activ.tv in the p..bl.c. school? • ' 

Mv. Sydxou. Yes. w do. This is ve. v .....ch a pa. t of o...- s..ppo.-t of 
the ca.eer edi.catio.. idea. T?..t i.i additio.i to that i.i ce.-tai.i p.-o^r.a.iis 
siieh as (h.stnbi.t.ve ed..catio.i. I happe.i to be a .-etailer a.id eve.-v vear 
wo a.-e very aiKxious and inake a special effort to get proinisiiifr mcnibers 
ot the (listril)iitive education clas-ses in the schools \vliei-e .stores happen 
to l)e located to coine to work for ns becaii.se we find that this is an excel- 
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lent \\a\ (o get (hoju aftor tlicy leave sehool. full-time employees who 
undei-ishuul retail huMHe-s^. wlu) want a eareer in it and are committed 
to i(. Whereas if we take on \o\in<i pvopk who have not had such on-thc- 
jol) trainin<r experience, if you w ill, we often find that they are wish}*- 
wa^hy about w Imt their career is gointj to be. Sometimes they take the 
job w'hieh is the one they can iret at (be moment and if they come up 
w ith something]: they think is better they move on. Of course, the turn- 
over in business and industry is a very expensive thing, not only to the 
buMues^es but to the eommunity. So we are very much in favor of this. 
"We ilon't tbink eareer education is going to work successfully and be 
elleetive as it can be where there is not participation by business in 
really two major areas- 
One is the nv^ter of having input into the curriculums planning, to 
indicate the types of careers that are available in that community and 
secondly theii to give youngsters this work experience whether it is 
paid or unpaid while they are going to school, 

I think many of the cai^eer education projects that have been effec- 
tive have this as a very prominent part of the whole situation. In our 
litMe city of Petersburg, which is near Richmond, where I live, 50 
years ago most of the parents in a school attendance area knew some 
of the business people. Xow in some school attendance areas there are 
very few business people, meaning the center city .situation where 
stores don't exist anymore. Even \^^iere the businesses do exist in the 
community or in the school attendance area, because of the nature of it, 
parents doirt know who the manager is. 
Mr. QciE. To what extent have you overcome that problem? 
Mr. Sydxok. Local chambers have in many instances been clearing- 
houses for broadening opportunities for part-time employment, par- 
ticipation in on-the-job training. Boston is one example. Dallas, Tex. 
is another one. Local chambers nave been very, very active in that re- 
gaixl. It goes on down to the very small communities wheixj the cham- 
ber's and activities are much more limited. The national chamber is 
encouraging these efforts all over the country. 

Mr. QuiE. Is the movement toward larger and larger scliools, draw- 
ing students from larger and larger areas, working against your best 
efforts or is it no problem? 
Mr. SvoNou. You are speaking of rural school consolidation? 
Mr. QuiK. I am talking abaut major cities because rural school con- 
solidation is pretty much completed. One purpr se is to get a racial mix 
in the schools. T .support the idea of having a racial mix whei-e it is 
possible aiid I know the chamber does too. I want to leave that violate 
i.s>ue and go strictly to the question : Do larger schools drawing from a 
larger area work against 3^our best efforts? 

Mr. Sydxor. I i-eally don't feel qualified. !Mr. Quie. to comment on 
that. I would say that 30U have successful career education experience 
in cities the size of Cleveland and Boston. They are not the size of 
Xew York or Los Angeles. I understand the career education program 
in Los Angeles has been very extensive. I believe that is close to the 
size of New York. New York City also had a career education program 
which has made .some progress, to my understanding. 

I would say when you have children from the center-city area, that 
is where we need the career education concept more definitely than 
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h^ntn^ ^''^ fi'^?'•e"test l.aiulicaps (o overcome. Teach- 
in «j t Hem i)resjents greater challenges. 

•f,!?" ^ T "•''^"tioiuo give some hope to both those voi.ng- 
1. ? I'f "' "-'"i'l^e^'S- I you would agree with me that tod.'v 

lorn; of Sucatioi!' ""'^ "^^^ 
Career education as wc see it based on the experience to date gives 

•son e hope for success for both the students and teachers. particuTarlv 

in tliose inner-citv schools.' 
^h: Qcii:. T will give you an example, one visit T made to the onlv 

.uT' n 'l ^''^''^^•'''P^^i"- ^^-'li^'^ has about -tioo stmle^^s. 

IIM \ h.id to ave a policeman in every corridor in the school. They 
a( <, cJose the eafeteria because it was too dangerous. Too many 
people were being hurt because the things we eat with are also weap- 

t- S.! 1 tl'e trend to moi-e and more 

\ loleiice. It seemed to have some hope to it. 

rhanic you, iNIr. Chairman, 
ali^'' '^'^"^ cert^iinly be the experience in Cleveland 

Chairnuui Pkkkix.^. Let me thank vou very much. Mr. Sydnor 
\\ 0. have to go over to the House floor a^rain. 
Ml". Miller? 

Mr. .\ruj.KR. T ha VP no questions, Mr. Chairman 
opportunity"''' '^''"'"^ "^^'P appreciate the 

<Iiionnu"""" ^^''^ ^'^"^'^ "f^"' answer the 

[A ivcess was taken.] 

Chairnuui Priuax.s. The committee will come to order 

Ilie eiitii-e panel, come ai-ound, Dr. Collins, project director of the 
Kentucky Valley Education Corp.. Dr. Wilson,' president of the 
Wayne C oiiiniuiiity Colle.ue in Detroit. Mr. William A. Homer, 
president of the Southwest Towa Learning Resources Center and Dr 
hee Howen. <?upervisor for Career Education. Prince Geoiws Counfcv 

W e will start with the Kentnckian. Dr. Collins? 

\\ ithout. objectiou your prepai-ed stafcments will be inserted in the 
re(-or<l and you can proceed in anv wav Vou prefer. Go ahead. 

I Pre|)ai-ed statement of Dr. Owen Collins, follows:] 

fftH-MSKI) St.VTOMKNT op Hll. OWK.V CoM.rVS. I'R0,7FX-T DlKKCTOIi. lUlfllOV XII 

CAHKEit Khvoation Proc.kam. IIazari). KF..NTrCKY 
I. iNTiioni.'crroN 

•), M'i'lf of tlio people in Resiou XII, tl,o Exonitivo Director of Keiitiicla- 
\Mlcy IvdHcatioiial Cooporativo. .Mr. KIwood Coriiptt. tlie UPKioiial Career Kdii- 
•Mtioii MalT. !ni(l m.v.<!elf. let iiip p.Npres-s appreciation for llic opportnnitv to 
prPKcnt l(«stniioii.v to tliis (listinsnished coniiiiittep. We are piirtinilnrlv lionored 
in tii:it our own CoiiarpKsniiiii. Tlic Ilonornlrtp Carl I). Porliius. is riiairiiiau 
of thi'; rominittep wliirli lias done sn> iniirh for oduoatioii tlirougluiut the riiited 
.stales. 
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1. HACKOKOrNI) INFORMATION 



A. HoKion XI 1 in Kentucky onconipassos oij;ht (8) counties;: Hroatliitt, Knott, 
Loo. Ix'.sliis K(»tdu»r, IVrr.x. Wolfe, and Owsloy. Those counties represont a jxeo- 
^'raplii«'al area 4*f two tlionsand live hundred tlurty-eiglit (2,538) sciuare miles, 

\\. 'i'he ec-ononiy of the area is essentially dependent on tlio c(ml industry. 
AVliilo the coal industry lias been stronj? in recent months and years, there is 
still a hard-core of fauiilies dependent on j;ovorunient assistance. According: to 
the hUoM iuforniation from the I>epartnieut of Kconomic Security, sixty ix'rmit 
HMKJ I (if the families (luallfy for the Food Stamp Projjram. In addition, there 
is sevent,\-one and six tenths percent (71.0%) of the school children eligible for 
KSKA/ntle I bcnent.s. 

(\ The ;:eoKraphy of the area is essentially rural and mountainous with .small 
towns and cities found usually as county seats, 

1). The Uejcion XIl Career Education Program is siwnsored by the Kentucky 
VaHey Kdueational C(M>perative, Kducation Kegion XII, State Department of 
Kducation, Frankfort. Kentucky. The Hoard of the Kentucky Valley Kdueational 
('ooperati\e is composed of all the Superiuteudents in the Region plus the 
Dirwtor.s of tht» Hazard Area Vocational School and the Hazard Community 
College. In addition, the Cniver.sity of Kentucky, Kastern Kentucky State Uni- 
versity and Morehead State Cniversity have advisory members on the Board. 
Finally, the Kentucky Valley Kdueational Cooperative is administered by an 
Kxeentivo Director, Mr. Kiwood Cornett. 

K. The Region XH Career Education Staff is composed of four (4) component 
directors ami an overall director: Mr. Avery Stidham, Awareness Component 
Director: Mr, Harlan Woods, Jr., Exploration Comiwnent Director: Mr, Gordon 
Cook, Preparation Component Director: Mr, Hill Burke, Guidance Component 
Director, and by a Director, Dr. Owen Collins. 

Ill, THE irroiiMonTS op region xn\s career education program 

A. First year, February 1, 1973-Febrnary 1, 1974 : 

1, One thousand two hundred and five (1,205) units were developed and 
taught by seven hundred fifty-five (75r») different teachers — more than one- 
half ( ) of all the teachers in Kegion XII ; 

2. These units reached twenty thousand six hundred eighty-niue (20,089) 
different students — nearly two-thirds (%) of all the students in Region XII; 

l\. Three hundred forty-.seven (347) teachers who did not participate in the 
sunnner workshop developed and taught career education units ; 

4. One thousaml two Inuulred eighty-seven (1,287) resource persons vi.sited 
the classrooms in Region XII ; 

.'). Thrw» hundred eighty-eight (388) field trips were conducted in behalf of 
career education ; 

(i. Ninety-four (94) school advisory meetings dealing with career education 
were held : 

7, Twenty-seven (27) floats in parades depicted the thc-mt of career education: 
and 

s. Two hundred ninety (290) newsiwper articles and/or pictures concerning 
career education app(»Jired in local newspapers. 

B. Second year, February 1, 1974-Febrnary 1, 1975: 

1. One thou.sand four hundred and one n,-t01) Awareness Units were tauglit 
by nine hundred and ninety-nine (999) teachers ; 

2. Two hundred and twenty-nine (229) Kxploration Units were taught by three 
hundred fifty-two (352) teachers: 

3. Twvnty-two thonsnud nine hundred eighty -four (22,984) different school 
children liave been involved in career education: 

4. One thousand two hundred eight-.seven (1,287) resource persons were inter- 
viewed in the classrooms in Region XII : 

5. Nine hundred seventy-four (974) field trips were made duriiig the year; 
(>, Two hundred thirty-six (230) school advisory meetings were held: and 

7. Kight huudre<l ninety-six (896) local newspaper articles concerning career 
education apiK»ared in local newspapers, 

C. Third year, February 1, 197r^— 
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1. All oru»ntatiun luw'tin;; for socoiida ry and post-secondary administrators was 
hold on Kt'brnary 13tli witli ovor ninety poreont (1)09^^) present. 

2. Involvement of seventy-fonr and tifty-two Inindredtlis percent (74..')2%; of 
all secondary and i)ost-seeondary scliool i>ersonnel in a fifty (.10) honr block of 
in service dcsipied to reorient tlie cnrritnlnni toward more effective preparation 
of stndents for the world-of-work. 

IV. pRoin.KMS wrnr impi.kmknt.\t[ox 

A One of the problems which the Ue^'ion XII Career Kdncation ProjtKJt has had 
has resulted from onr fnndinjj pattern. We have been on an annnal funding basis, 
and althon;;li the jjeneral connnnnication at tlie l>t»ginninK of tlie project indicated 
a iUrev {'4) year project, there was no "solid" assn ranee that the project wonld 
be funded for more than one (1) year. Tliis annnal fnndin#;hns created a degree 
of tennoiisness on the project staff and the iwople with whom we work that ham- 
pered the implcmentaticMi of the Career Kdncation pr(»gram. Althongrh there are 
positive a.spects to annnal funding such as being required to produce effectively 
and np-dating the program through annual proposals, the.se factors are out- 
weighed i>y the aksence of a "solid" conunitment from the funding sources. 

B. The scc(nul problem is related to the first : Tradition is strong in education 
(Someone has said that it is easier to move a cemetery than to change a curricu- 
lum.) and the conception of education of preparing stndents for the next highest 
grade level is a ditficnlt one to alter. To retain the strengths of the present dir- 
ricninm and to alter the ineffective elements without threatening those who are 
involved requires skill, patience, and considerable in-service with school person- 
nel To secure cooperation and input from the businessdabor-government-indus- 
try-connnnnity requires energy and time and is most fruitful over a iwriod of 
years. To solicit and utilize effectively input from the students' homes .similarly 
requires diligence in a long range effort. Thus, the iwint : Career Education nuist 
prove that it is not just a ''fla.sh in the pan" in order to gain tlie trust and commit- 
ment of all participating i)arlies. 

A third problem is .somewhat related to the second ; The State Department of 
Kdncation in Kentucky has not, as of yet. taken a detinitive po.sition concerning 
Career Kdncation. It wonld be nuich easier to implement a Career Education Pro- 
gram if the State Department heartily endorsed it. 

However, Career Education has received .strong .support in recent months from 
a legi.slative subcommittee for the State of Kentucky. They are answering what 
they i)erceive as a clear call on the part of the Governor of the Conuuonwealth in 
particular and the public in general for Career Education changes within the 
.scliools. 

D, There has been a problem of involving guidance counselors enthiisiasticallv 
in the Career Educntion movement. To be .sure. Career Education calls for them to 
as-sume a much more active leadership role in the school j^rograni and to work 
through teachers in modifying the in.structional program Whether eoun.selors will 
aca'pt the "new" role of the guidance counselor in Career Education is proble- 
matical at this point. 

E. Finally, teacher training institutions in the Conuuonwealth of Kentuckv 
until recently have done little toward incorporating Career Education into their 
teacher training programs. The exp^n.se of training teachers in Career Education 
would be greatly reduced if "new" teachers emerge from their teacher training 
programs fully equipped to handle Career E(h!cation. 

W KKLATIOXSIMPS AMoyO CAREER KOUCATIO>', VOCATIONAL K»lICATIO>'. A^U 

OARKKR OUn>ANCE 

A Career Education emphasizes all careers whether thev be what is tradi- 
tionally known as blue-collared or white-collared, whereas' Vocational Educa- 
tion generally tends to emphasize what has been traditionally known as voca- 
tion.**. ( areer Education in the schools encompasses grades one (1) through post- 
secondary, whereas Vocational Education normally docs not begin until high 
school, (areer Education emphasizes awareness, exploration preparation, and 
guidance, whereas Vocational Education emphasizes oiilv preparation. Thus, Voca- 
tional Education is piirt of Career Education whose scope is much more encom- 
passing. 
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H, The iHstiiu'lion hot ween Career Kthioation juul Career Ouulanoe can host be 
ilemTibed hy stating that Career Kdueation is essentially a >.v.steni, NNhereas Rnid- 
ance is e.oentially a M'rviee— much needed— hut a service nonetbeless. For exnni- 
plo. Career Kdneation atteniirts to reorganize the enrricuhim .so that the subject 
area is related to performance tasks in tlie work world, English is not taught for 
the sake of Knglisli, nor math for the sake of nnith, nor biology for the sake of 
biology; but rather the subject areas are brought to Iwar on 'the functions of 
careers in carpentry, engineering, health, home-making, conununications, etc. It 
integrates and incorjjoratcs relationships. It requires changes from traditional 
*«uhject matter approaches of instruction to one where the learners become the 
fociK, Thus. Career Kdueation is essentially a tusk oriented performance system 
of education which must have a strong guidance component in order to be maxi- 
mally effccti\e, U is doubtful that Career Guidance can make the instructional 
change which Career Kdneation attempts to effect, 

STATEMENT OF DR. OWEN COLLINS, PROJECT DIRECTOR, 
KENTUCKY VALLEY EDUCATION CORP. 

* l)r (\)UJxs. I have .sul)Mutte(l a ])repaml statement. I will not go 

into that. I will .simply .sunnnari/.e where we have been and some of 
the (lifliculties and problems that we have. 

Ft)re tlie benefit of the committee, we represent a re<rion in eastern 
Kentuokv of which the ehairnian of this committee is also a resident 
and a very able rei)re?entati\c of our people. Essentially this rc<jrion i.s 
mountainous, rural. It has a siuj^le industry of coal' minin<^. Even 
thou^rli the mines are booniin<r ri^rht now tficre is still considerable 
unemployment and dilliculties as far as the economv is concerned. 

We beofan oui- project February 1, 10T8 ^vith a <?ran"t from the Appa- 
lachian Re^rional Commission. We are now into the third and final year 
of that particular l>roject. We feel that we have had a great deal of 
success in working in career education with these people, A man told 
us when we first began that there was no way in "blank" that we could 
])roceed with this in that region because it is not heavily industrialized 
and doesn't have a lot of the things that a lot of people think are 
necessary m career education. 

Hut during the course of this project wc have been able to involve 
of ^1^^ «<^l^ool p(M'sonnel. We have been able to reach 
22,000 kids with career education. It isn't a terribly comprehensive 
])mgram at this point because you have to take small steps and gradu- 
ally move on to the more complex. 

(^hairman Pkukixs. You are talking al)out .school kids at what <»Tade 
levels? 

Dr. CoLuxs. I am talking about ijrades 1 through 12, with a little 
hitof spillover into grades 13 and 14. 

Basically we .start out with the elementarv school and then move to 
I the junior high school and then on to the senior high .school. One of 

the very gratifying aspects of our work so far has been the respon.se 
of the secondary teachei-s to our program. 

We just {ini.shed a oO-hour block of inservice with these teachers. 
We had 74.o ])ercent of the secondary teachers involved with us in this 
program. \ lot of people have .said that it is real difficult to do it at the 
secondary level. But we felt like we were very successful. 

The kinds of things we have are primarily subjective at this point 
because our research has not been done. Wc (lid a pretest and now we 
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aro liximr to do l lu' posltost. So wo iUmt really havo hard data as such, 
oxcopt that all (ho mdu'ations aro indica(in<r (hat studeuls aro slaviinr 
in school hottor and (hey are learninfr more ollVctivelv thesnhject areas 
that they were enlled upon to learn and there is a* stren-ihenincr of 
^'aeher morale, A e see toarhers talkincj t()<rether alxnit what thov'are 
tryincr (() teaHi. I hey are ainun^r at sonjelhin^r now rather than' inst 
preparnicr kids tor the next hi<jhest -rade le\el and this kind of thin<r 
No there are many side benefits to the proonun that we have, I cru^ss 
(he hicr pro hieni-and with this 1 will elose my sunnnarv— we'have 
roa ly just l)e<run the enrrieuhnu reorientat ion that eareo'r education 
calls tor. As yon are aware, the sehool districts in our State are not 
heavily Inianced, e have snperintendents that are runninir in the red 
cputo a bit in our area. They do not have nionev for the coal that their 
schools use, you see ? 

So the (juestion that conies about is, is this ellort froin<r (o be wasted 
at this point or can we pick up with ^^kSiiic further initiative? I don't 
see how the State can do it, either. It would appear to nie that if 
<Mireor e(hication is <roiii«r to be sustained and coiitiniiod it iiiiist have 
M)nie kind of federal support, at least for our roirion. So with that 1 
will close niy siniiiiiary, 

rhainnan I^kkkixs, Go ahead. Dr. AVilson, before we have anv 
(piestions, 

fPrepared statement of Dr. l?e<rinald AVilson follows: | 

PiiErAiiKr) Statkmkxt of Ok. Rkoixai.d Wilson. Piiksh)knt, Waynk County 

CoytyivyuY C'oli.kok 

.^f*'' >'^" opi)Ortnnit,v to appear liefore this Siiboom- 

imttee of the Ilonso Coniinitteo oa Kdiiention and Labor to mal<e a statement 
about career education and abont needed legislation addressed to career educa- 
tion devolopment It is important tliat T am here reproseiitinjr hoth Wavne Coniitv 
lr*ni"'"*'\^''^:^;'' V'? *^'*V**>'»'»1 ^'>'l>an (^oalition since botb shaVo ooininoii 
eonceins abmit tlie need for ineruised edncational opportnnitv for and the 
eeononne bettermoiit of poor and minorit.v i>c>ople. Wayne Coniitv (^mmmnitv 
( omw is particularly concerned about the urban, workinjj class population whicli 
nia <os up the base of its student body. Indeed, the college of first choice, of those 
of his population who arc fortunate enough to go to college. i,s increasing our 
still grownig conuniiiiity coUege. while four year college and university euroll- 
inent.s are declining around us. The National Urban Coalition is especiaUv con- 
eerned about this population, which in our larger cities is predominantlv'niade 
np of racial inniorities and poor people, Tliree of the Coalition's participating 
const l uencies-lmsiuess. labor and central city resident,s~^arc particuiarlv con" 
cerncd about ch)sing the gap between our schools and the world of work ' 

1 areer education as a concept offers much of the needed initiative for suhstan. 
tive change in echication and in tlie world of work/education relationship. Its 
positive a tributes address areas of concern which have long been nnder- 
eniphasijted in contemporary Nucational practice. On the other hand there are 
'^l^l\u!''f.!''''^ IS compelled to raise with regard to the concept lest it become an 
a\enue for negative and retrogressive trends in education. 

On the positive Mde, career edneation rei'ogni/es clearly that much of present 
da> schooling is irrelevant to students' needs and artiticiallv constructed in its 
rela lonship to the "rear worhUl) In addition, career education recogni/cs the 
need for the infusion of work-rohited involvements at everv stage of the eduea- 
lonal process Aloreover, career education recognixcs the need for education to 
.id< ress the whole pervo,,. both in the persons humanistic-cultural preparation 
point" ^ ' f»"eticm in a work environment at any sehool leaving 

On the negative side, career education, to date, has l^een limited in its focus 
on the needs and concerns of the urban minority and poor populations. Indeed, 
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most viable proi^rnms exist in suburban areas and not in inner city schools, (2) 
Secondly, career education 1ms the latent potential for contributing to the track- 
ing of minority and poor students into low level and dead end jobs. No wonder 
the concern expressed by some Hlack educators that **career education , , , could 
really help Black people if done well. Or it could reallv be a counterproductive 
force which will hurt them." (3) 

In a position statement adopted at its National Conference on Career Educa- 
tion, held at Kacine. Wisconsin on October 21 and 22, 1074, The National Urban 
Coalition iwinted out quite clearly and correctly that "1) Public .schools, imrticu- 
larly urban .schools, have deteriorated to the point where many students do not 
attain even minimal reading, writing, and computing skills, 2) youth unemploy- 
ment has grown at a dramatic rate, partially as a result of the failure of the 
education system, partly because of the migration of industry out of the inner- 
city and the increasing complexity of the job market, partly because of the 
decrease in job opportunities. Whether for one reason or another, the result is 
that many people do not develop basic skills and do not find employment," (4) 
The full text of The National Urban Coalition's l>osition Statement is being made 
available today to niend)ers of the Committee. 

In our overwhelmingly urbanized society, and with most of those urban areas 
disproportionately populated by racial minorities and the poor, we are crucially 
concerned with the deteriorating quality of education and ri.sing unemployment 
in these area.^. 

The con.sequences of lack of career preparation for citizens in these areas are 
bleak: "Two and a half million young people each year are leaving education 
with no planned career, and few— if any— nmrketable skills ... In 1970-71, 
there were: 1) 850,000 elementary and .secondary school dropouts, 2) 750,000 
general curriculum high school graduates (and) 3) 850,000 high .school graduates 
who dropped out of college without completing the baccalaureate or an organized 
occupational program."(5) More devastating, "the general (high school) cur- 
riculum is one that provides no future goals for the student and preliminary 
estimates indicate that the general curriculum accounts for: 70% of the drop- 
outs; 88% of the MDTA trainees and ; 78% of the penal inmates," (6) The need 
for career education is starkly clear. 

The need for career education is perhaps nowhere as clear as in the City of 
Detroit, With the .slump in the auto industry during the current recession, 
Michigan has the highest unemployment in the nation. With over 600,000 people 
out of work, the State's unemployment rate exceeds 16% and is at a plus 30% 
depression level in the mostly Black inner-City of Detroit, Detroit has the sixth 
largest .school .system in the country with 255.000 students, 75% of whom are 
Black. On the state as.se.^sment tests of academic achievement, Detroit students 
consistently score in the lower categories. In .some schools over 20% of the school- 
age population over age 10 has dropped out, been pu.shed out or otherwise 
excluded for various reasons. To compound these devastating problems, Detroit 
is currently in turmoil and racially divided over a .soon to be implemented 
desegregation and busing plan that is at this moment being argued in the Federal 
District Court. 

If any reason needs to ho given why .substantial and effective career education 
legislation needs to be enacted, Detroit is that reason. Many of the students in 
the Detroit schools are doomed to educational and occupational failure unless 
viable educational and vocational opinions are (leveloi>ed for them. Many of the 
adults in Detroit are doomed to continued unemployment because of limitations 
in job preparation and their lack of alternative work skills or capabilities. 

What can career education do? It can broaden the fundamental educational 
base of the person while simultaneously preparing that person to be employable, 
A typical ease is exemplified by one of the graduates of Wayne County Com- 
munity College: A 27 year old mother of three who dropped out of high .school 
to get married. She enrolled at the community college and received an A.ssociate 
Degree as a Community Aide Worker in 1972. She was thus able to .secure 
employment as a para-professional in a city social agencv. She continued her 
education at Wayne State University, received a B.A. degree in 1974 and is 
now teaching in the Detroit Public Schools while going to graduate school in 
the evening. There are dozens of similar examples that can be cited to illustrate 
the potential for educational enhancement and improved employahility that is 
at the heart of the career education concept and is applicable to the education/ 
work spectrum from kindergarten through graduate school. 
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ilowovor, sneh opporhmities aro pro.^ontlx accessible io onlv a rolativdv few 
persons and enrrent piaiinln^- and resources are totallv inaciecpiato pven the 
inaKnihido of the prohleni. Nevertheless, some tentative' hut exemplary pn^jri-ess 
IS beniK nnide in a few areas of career developnient. For exauipie, Wavne 
County Connnnnity College received a Federal grant to initiate* an Associate 
negree Uegistered Nurse program and received «tate funding' to begin a Dental 
A.ssistaiits program. Hotli of these programs, as weil as others, arc beginning 
to provide sorely needed health professionals in the Metropolitan Detroit area 
In addition, a (\iroer Education IMauniug District (CKIM)) has been established 
for Detroit, and every other Michigan school district, as a result of the State 
Legislature's passage of Public Act 1)7, mandating the development of statewide 
career education plan by September, 11)75, Hut what is sorelv needed can only 
be provided by a large-scale Federal program based on comprehensive career 
education legislation that systematically coordinates and promotes school, com- 
munity, !)usiness and lai)or interaction for the eilucational and economic devoiop- 
meut of the entire citizenry of the nation, Kven the best efforts (»f enliglitened 
state and local governnionts and private groups will fall ,s-hort unless there is a 
serious and sustained national eoiuniitnient. 

We nee<l not start from ground zero. Some modest but creative pilot programs 
exist wliicli can serve as models for more broad scale national implementation 
tor example, iu Detroit, a public utility, Michigan Hell Telephone Coiiipauv 
has- -adopted" a Detroit high school by providing cooperative work/studv traiii- 
ing both in tlie school and ou the job with the eoaipauv. This is a small but 
relevant example of the need for substantial legislation and Federal aid to 
underwrite such efforts on a national scale involving milliou>' of vonug and 
older people. 

The kind of legislation that is nee<led is that which will promote the public 
and the private sector working together and that will facilitate a partnership 
between the schools, business, labor and govorunient. That is the kind of model 
which motivates the working of The National Urban Coalition and its affiliate 
bodies around the country. New Detroit, Incorporated, the local coalition in tJie 
Detroit area, has such a cross-section of constituencies sitting on its Board of 
arustees, ior example, the Board has on it signiHcaut grassroots, poor and com- 
munity representation. In addition, businessmen like Henry Ford, Lynn Town- 
send nnd Richard Ger.stenberg are board members, Top labor leaders such as 
Leoua.rd \Voodcock and Thomas Turner also sit on the board. Despite its massive 
problems, Detroit has initiated some structures, model programs and strategies 
of action from which experience can be drawn some concepts for specific, com- 
prehensive and broad scale legislation at the Federal level for the development of 
career education iu its fullest sense. 

In order for viable career education legislaUon to have meaning obviously re- 
quires more than just the needs of the schools, as the foregoing discussion has 
indicated. Unfortunately, most talk about career education has been done only bv 
educators or to educators. It is vital that education legislation must infiuence, and 
be influence<l by, economic and laboa- legislation. One must ,seriously question the 
premise that "a freer play of market forces will best achieve federal objectives 
in iK)stsecoudary education," (7) One cannot educate for careers in the schools 
^'^r ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ market the availability of jobs. Indeed, to talk 

of full employment" as requiring a tolerable level of 4% unemployment which 
one must resist reducing at the risk of inflation, is immoral, (8) In that regard 
passage of legislation like the Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment Bill is a 
vitally nee<led adjunct to nny meaningful career education legislation. 

In addition to full employment legislation "we nnist batter down the multitudi- 
nous econmnic wall, from apprenticeship rules to occupational licensing and pro- 
fessional standards, which keep so many pleasant and rewarding jobs closed to 
so many 'other Americans'," (0) That is. labor legislation must correct traditional 
racial restrictions on entrance to apprenticeships and reduce artificial licensing 
requirements which have no relevance to job performance. 

Moreover, there must be vigormis enforcement of the various provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 10G4: Title VII, which bars discrimination in emplovment 
becau.se of race, color, religion, national origin or sex ; Title VI, which bans similar 
(Hscrinilnation in programs receiving Federal funds and ; Title IV, which provides 
financial and technical assistance to desegregating school districts 
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It is my position tliat career education legislation is relatively meaningless 
witliout accompanying economic, labor and civil rights legislation. To prepare 
for a career is only as important as having meaningful a^xcss to that career. 

There are some particular needs of minorities in career education wliich must 
l)e stresse<l if they are not to get lost in the general concerns of all who need 
career education. For example, despite the correct perception of the arelative over- 
production of baccalaureate degree liolders, it cannot be over-stressed that there 
is an urgent need for the continued and increased i^roduction of Black, Chicano, 
wcmion and other minority professionals exactly because of their previous exclu- 
sion and proportionate underrepresentation in the population. For instance, al- 
though Blacks make up between 12-159c of tlie population, they represent only 
4.1 of those in graduate and professional schools, (10) *'In the Classic PPBS 
manner, career education for black professional development would first quantify 
the needs for ndcUMl black professionals to proNide a solid basis for planning." (11) 

Dr. Thelma ,I<)nes Vriend stresses the additional need of minority students for 
multi-cultural eurricula and speeialized eounseling and guidance: "Minority 
.students no bmger feel beyond redemption, and stress the importance of their owii 
culture and values. They often denmnd that these values be reflected in the 
tducational proeess . . . Students acting on the basis of their own attitudes and 
perceptions need continuing guidance from competent specialists." (12) Never- 
theless, national surveys of students resimnses to career counseling reveal that 
■'m«n,\ students rt'aet unfavorably toward counselors, claiming they do not 
understand pupil needs, otfer unrealistic advice . . ." (13) These reactions are 
even more unfavorable among minority students. Thus, despite the inert»ase<l 
nee<L the likelihood of quality counseling and guidance for minority students 
is even less probable of occurrence. 

Finally, and most importantly, career education must insistently re<lefine work 
as requiring to be humanely meaningful and neoessitiUIng a re-ordering of our 
societal values. If the al>ove ioncerns are faced clearly in all their complexity, 
they will not just iHMietit minorities but will benefit all Americans to the ulti- 
mate benetlt of the total Anicrican society. 
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It iw'<2j M ither aooiM nt n^v casual decision ohCch brought Pio Johnson 
youndation to its vole in supfoHin<j a National Ccnfei^encc on Cai^ecv 
Siui^ation, -Jit/i th*^ National nrbgn Coalition and the i:du<*ational Assist^ 
•xno4' fiy.'jvan of the Bacine E>it>ironm-*nt Connittec . 



The, Johnson Foundation has a historu of suppovt of pjv./tvsns in the ai*ca 
of education and in tho area of equit^j for minority citi::i'ns. The 
Whhjspr^jad Conference on Career Education .Or Minority and Lov-Incorre 
Students, rted on in this publication , repi^csents the "coming together" 
of these t<jo areas of inteivst in an irportant vay, at a significant time. 
For thee*, reasons uv,' i^'ere pleased to cooperate uith the tv<? sponsoring 
'jrjaniiiattons Cn the career education conference at Winjspread* 

In r* -v^nt j*ars wV recall 'Jith prid*' Tht Johnson Fuundation's cooperation 
'jith ^he National ^rlan Coalition on three other Winjspr*'ad cunfercnces: 

- a ^^'ational Confereti^je on O^^-rccming Barriers to Public and 
tYzvate Investments in the Nation's Cities, Fcbruatvj, 107 

- a National Conference on l^gal Health Issues, April, IJ'M; 

- a National Confer'^nce on Revenue Shai*ing, June, 10?'}; 

rhK .-^ xo I n'. Cftoi ronne n t Cor^ni ttee has been the u rban coa lit ton of Rac ine, 
i^i^consin. The IducitConai Aesistanc*' P2*ojran of the Racine Environment 
Cornitt»'c grtW cut of a meeting held at Wing spread in IOCS. At that time 
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/uj.'iV* tKi^tuihi'j luoinceenoi, rrct t>)ith Tr. ifevrm*' Holland, theyx 



^'i\->vCi'-d i,'yf.ol'2Vjhij:o c:nd ocrvioea to approximately *V^0 Ic^^-'hicoTKc and 
min.'ritrf a*uKnts the Hacine <^ci,^ Thie ouppovt has enabled them 
tc i^trnd foot-stj<r>tidai*ij cduoationat tn&titutioyic of thdi^ choict- - 
f"* ynni^'xl i'i^fh.-^l'^, collk-'ji'O and univei^initioi* 

:h:c p'ii'HeatioK on <\2iv/^i» Education i3 rad*-* avvlahl^ by The Johnson 
"Vwi^fiv'n as^ part of lie educational outvcaoh ptKJjj'crt; to ofiara oith 
■i i*'-'adfn^ audi<^n<?*^ tf>' diooue^ion^ i^hich took place at Win^opi*€ad* 

AnoOwr cdu^^atior^xl outreach of Winjopvcad confcvoncco is The Johnson 
h\>undatirn'c pul'ic a f fail's vadio series, Convci'saf-lons fivm Win.jsvi*ead 
*uvi**:ntlj bi*oad>jast on SO i\idio stations thjy?ughout th: United States. 

1 i*2dh piXf^iw^i^ i*%7v vcc-jvdod at the tir>:e of the Wingspvead confei^^nce 
•jk "Cav*ex* education."* On^ i:as a discussion of Cai^eoy* Education and 
iii" fetationch^'p to ^iKovity ^"itisens. The second va$ aK inteiv^iev 
\'ith Kenneth H:>yt, Associate Ccnmicsionev, Office of Career Education, 
'Xited States Officii of Education. The latter piK)0i^ received a 

* Tapes of these prograrts arc available to educatiortal institutions 
>Mthout cost fvon The Johnson Foxtndation, Racine, Wisconsin 63'Wl 



Curtnj seven jetrs of jenei^ous and un failing ouppovt fi^>n business and 
iKJUStVi^ w? ,\ic*hic, ii'i scons int thti Educational Assistance h'ojran has 
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^^"^f^^^-V* 7Ji>J/.^>:-.'rj in r Kv^niK^, thu. rational .^cn^ 

u^* <-it^ cv cJu^^xtioK to k»\-p opti'c>,;i op^^K thr rnIlio>K^ of 
atuie>tti!^ IK thic^ i7ivj<j> - to 'Xtti*aot tlw.h^ lioum p.or^r loth 
to t>uAtnutt< >M of hijh^v rJueatfon anj to .^if*oj\i>tj vovk 
ijiOw pvojoc^, tl^n a rcac^>i Kot to dt^^p out of 

<«" »^ 

- ^i'l^P fonlrzt^^ a MCcfidr d*^fUitio>i of edu:*ation tKu 

'^nll jutrde alt of ue fi;vt'>:^ to put thio id*>a into practt.v; 

d'^velop h\jiit:atio>i and pisrgi^xm- in thxi^ fUtd at th f, rf, )vi? 
iitatr and Ic-y^J Uv*-lc, * 

J^V Ulievo all this can tc done if f/.v pi^hKitc and pubH^ orjanis^ztiona whi<yh 
chai^ an uit..r^at ^njhe eduction and tzs^inu;^ of younj pJpU in the oittV.« 
wvll collabovatc. If cave.^r education i$ to l,-*^cr,e a vital part of urban 
school sysUms, bu^meso, labor, and acrvioe orgarrisations rm<at pool their ivj- 
soux^eo vuh 3ovci^inent at evcru level, eapeoially the fcd^ii^l dopartmenta of 
I^bor, Coim^rce, Agriculture, Interior and Health, Education and Welfare It 
ts pubtic-prtvate collahoraticn which offera the min hope for bringing 'career 
Ih^felTitmol '''' ''^''^'"^ Ic^-income a^id rdnoAt^j rr^oidento, 

acknc^jlodge ani appiu Hate the a^vjiatance of thr Raci>ic Environnent Cormttec, 
a loc^al aJjiUate ^; the .W-ztioruxl Vrlan Coalition, and the cooperation of Tne 
.rohnoofi iroundation m couv.nin^ thic .National Conference on Careev Education 



.V. Carl Ihlnan 
President 

National Urban Coalition 
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INTRODUCTION 



The nation seems agreed that the need to reform our educational system is 
urgent. Parents, teachers, students, business and labor, minorities and the 
poor, all find fault with the schools. If there is a central theme to these 
criticisms, it is that many children are not coming out of school prepared for 
meaningful lives. Career education is a response to the cry for reform. 

Career education constitutes an attempt to prepare young people for life 
better than mere book learning does by fusing the academic and working worlds. 
U aims to teach students how to apply what they learn so they can make a living 
and cope with the work-a-day world beyond school. Career education is not an 
addition to the curriculum; rather, it is infused into all subjects, it means 
teaching students not only marketable skills but "coping skills" such as bal- 
ancing a checkbook, filling out a job application and understanding a product 
label. Nor does it neglect Shakespeare. It is not anti -Intel lectual . 

Career education is concerned with the whole person. It encourages students 
to use the school as only one place of learning, rather than view school and 
work as separate worlds. At a time when a college diploma is no longer a guar- 
antee of a job, and bored teenagers drop out of school, or bring drugs and crime 
into them as "something to do" while they wait out the school -leaving age law, 
the need for education grounded in career goals seems obvious. 

Career education is not the same as vocational education; the latter is only 
a part of career education. Career education does not simply involve job pre- 
paration but tries to prepare the whole person for a full and enriching life. 
It develops values, decision-making and problem solving. Career education is 
for all students, for all of life. 
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Career eriucdtion is not tne equivalent of the trackino system employed in 
European countries, wherein students are shunted onto academic or vocational 
tracks at an early age. Its aim is to avoid tracking lower class students in- 
to a time-serving education, one-way jobs, and narrow lives by preparing all 
for careers of their choice. 

The drive for career education has been given urgency in recent years by 
two developments: 



The deterioration of urban schools to the point where many 
students do not attain even minimal reading, writing, and 
mathematical skills. 

The dramatic rise in unemployment among youn'j people, re- 
sulting from various factors: 

- failure of the educational system; 

- migration of industry out of the inner-city; 

- growth in population outstripping the number 
of new jobs; 

- over-supply of labor in some professions and 
an undersupply in developing technical fields; 

- lagging student interest in the developing 
technical fields. 



The upshot is that many young people do not develop basic skills and do not find 
work. 

To date, relati"ely little has been done about career education in the cit- 
ies. Most programs are concentrated in the suburbs, with the effect of widening 
the gap between the suburban haves and the urban have-nots. The fJational Urban 
Coalition (NUC) wants career w*ducation to be made part of the curriculum of urban 
schools so as to Increase the options available to low- income and minority students. 
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To achieve this goal, the Coalition is working to enlist business, labor and 
service organizations in planning school curricula and supplying jobs and train- 
ing during and after schooling. 

This will require changes in the job community as well as in the schools, 
changes which depend upon more interaction between the schools and business, la- 
bor and other groups. The doors of the school must open to let the community 
into the school and the school into the community. 

On October 21-22, 1974, a National Conference on Career Education took place 
at Wingspread, the conference center of The Johnson Foundation In Racine, Wiscon- 
» sin. The conference was sponsored by the National Urban Coalition and the Racine 

Environment Committee in cooperation with The Johnson Foundation. 

Or. Reginald Wilson, President, Wayne County Community College, Detroit, and 
Or. Norman Willard, Jr., Commissioner of Manpower of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
Co-chairmen of the National Urban Coalition's Career Education Committee, served 
as Co-Chairmen of the Planning Committee for this National Conference on Career 
Education. This conference was, to the knowledge of the conference convenors, 
the first national conference to focus on career education for inner-city stu- 
dents. It brought together representatives of business, labor, public service 
organizations, school systems and government, to develop plans that would open 
doors to higher education and careers to low- income and minority students. The 
55 participants sought to pinpoint the ingredients of a good career education 
program and determine what it takes to administer one successfully. 
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CAREER EDUCATION FOR MINORITY AND LOW-INCOME STUDENTS 



By: Kenneth Hoyt 

Associate Conmissioner 
for Career Education 
United States Office of Education 
Washington, O.C. 



Career education for low-income persons has to date generally been a matter 
of over-promise and under-del ivery. If we are to do better, we must take a real- 
istic look at the promises and problems of career education. These may be con- 
sidered in terms of three types of assumptions underlying career education; con- 
ceptual, process, and programmatic. A brief outline of these assumptions follows, 



Conceptual Assumptions of Career Education 

Two basic conceptual assumptions of career education constitute serious op- 
erational challenges when we seek to meet the needs of minority and low-income 
students. One of these assumptions is that career education is humanistically 
oriented. Both assumptions require brief discussion here. 

From the outset, we have pictured career education as an emphasis for all 
persons, at all educational levels, in all settings in our society. Me have said 
that career education should be available to very young children and to adults in 
the retirement years - to males and to females - to the physically and mentally 
handicapped and to gifted and talented persons - to high school dropouts and to 
college graduates - to the rich and to the poor. We have said that ALL persons 
need to know, understand, and act on ?he increasingly close relationships between 
education and work that exists in our society at the present time. The assump- 
tion, in my opinion, is sound and must be preserved. 

This audience need not be reminded that without equal resources equality of 
opportunity is virtually impossible for those who must start out behind. In a 
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democratic society, "poor" is a relative concept. It is inevitable that some 
members of society will have more than others. Thus, in a relative sense, the 
presence of poor people does not seem evil. What is evil is the assumption that, 
in generation after generation, lower income persons must always be expected to 
come from the same families. To make any c mcept, such as career education, 
equally available to all is to guarantee t( t this situation not be perpetuated. 
Our philosophy is dedicated to destruction if the cycle of poverty. 

The second conceptual promise of caree • education, for minority and low- 
income persons, is that it is hunianisticall oriented. I recognize how strange 
this statement must sound. If I didn't thnk I could defend it, I would not have 
said it. 

I have tried to conceptualize career f :ucation around a four letter word 
called "work." In doing so, I have defined work as follows; 



This definition obviously includes unpaid work as well as paid employment. Its 
emphasis on "conscious choice" distinguishes "work" from "labor" that is forced 
on the person or performed involuntarily. Its emphasis on "producing" refers 
to the human need of all human beings to do - to accomplish - to achieve some- 
thing that will allow the individual to be someone. Its emphasis on "benefits" 
illustrates the need we all nave to know that somebody needs me for something - 
that it does make a difference that I exist. Former President Lyndon B. Johnson 
expressed this need well in a speech when he said "to hunger for use and to go 
unused is the greatest iiunger of all." Career education is dedicated to reliev- 
ing that hunger. That is why I say it is humanistically oriented. 

It is obvious that career education speaks to what Maslow described as the 
highe** order need for self -actualization. It is equally obvious that, if one 



"Work is conscious effort, other chan activities whose 
prime purpose is coping or relaxation, aimed at produc- 
ing benefits for oneself and/or for oneself and others." 
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follows Maslow, meeting this need is dependent on meeting the more basic needs 
of survival, security, love, and belonging. We have translated our humanistic 
orientation for career education into goals that say we seek to make work pos- 
sible, meaningful, and satisfying for each individual. In so doing, we, too, 
have obviously used an ordering of needs approach. That is, work cannot be 
"meaningful" until it is first "possible." It cannot be "satisfying" unless it 
is first "meaningful." 

For several years, youth unemployment has been approximately three times 
as great as adult unemployment. Further, unemployment among minority youth has 
been approximately double that for white youth. Further, unemployment rates 
for females have been higher than for males. The sickening stability of the 
statistics takes on added meaning in times when general adult unemployment rates 
are rising. With unemployment rates in the inner-city higher than for the coun- 
try as a whole, the employment prospects facing minority, low-income youth from 
inner-city environments seem bleak indeed. I have often observed that youth 
with nothing to do seldom do nothing. It is probably an understatement to say 
that we face an explosive situation. 

The goals of career education can never be met for minority and low-iacome 
persons unless major and decisive action is first taken to attack and solve the 
youth unemployment problem. Survival and security needs, related to work, must 
take initial precedence over meeting higher order self-actualization needs. It 
seems both unwise and unproductive to emphasize the personal meaningfulness of 
volunteer, unpaid work to minority and low-income persons prior to meeting their 
needs for paid employment. They already know what it's like not to be paid. Un- 
less there is paid employment available at the time students leave school, ca- 
reer education for minority and low-income youth, is a cop-out. 

At the same time, if career education were to content itself only with mak- 
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ing work possible for minority and low-income youth, the goals of career educa- 
tion would obviously not have been met. We would run the great risk of assign- 
ing minority and low-income youth to a life of labor while reserving the personal 
meaningfulness of work for the more affluent. This simply must not be allowed to 
happen. 

Process Assumptions of Career Education 

As a process, career education follows the riidel of career development. 
This model envisions a sequence involving, in a progressive manner, (a) career 
awcreness; (b) career exploration; (c) career motivation; (d) career decision- 
making; (e) career preparation; (f) career entry; and (g) career maintenance and 
progression. Special problems exist for minority and low-income persons in each 
stage of this process. Only brief mention of such problems can be made here. 

Career awareness ains to acquaint the individual with a broad view of the 
nature of the world of work - including both unpaid work and the world of paid 
employment. That world cannot, for rost inner-city youth, be seen in its en- 
tirety in their irr^r^ediate neighborhood. More basic, that world is not known 
clearly to many of their teachers and counselors nor to their parents. Problems 
here are pervasive in most inner-city eleirentary schools. 

Career exploration seeks to help individuals consider possible occupational 
choices based on their interests and aptitudes coupled with an understanding of 
the basic nature of various occupations and thei^j requirements for entry. To be 
effective, career exploration must be more than a vicarious experience. Reading 
about work is like reading about sex - i.e., it may very well be stimulating but 
it is seldom satisfying. If minority and low- income youth are to leave their 
neighborhoods to explore the world of work first-hand, it is vital that they see 
some persons in the world who are prodi^cts of low-incornt; inner-city neighborhoods. 
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If this cannot be accomplished career exploration may be more self-defeating 
than productive for such youth. 

Career motivation concerns itself with work values and centers around help- 
ing the individual answer the question "Why should i work?" If persons from a 
very low-income family are asked whether they value "making money" or "helping 
people" more, it should not be surprising if they choose economic over altruistic 
values. Money, as a sole motivational base, prevents one from developing long- 



term self-sustaining motivational patterns. Unless minority and low-income youth 
can be given such a broader motivational base, they cannot be expected to per- 



One of Shelly 's poems contains these lines: "Patience and Perseverance made 
a Bishop of His Reverence." Unless motivation can be diverse enough to produce 
perseverance, minority and low-income youth will find it difficult to afford the 
luxury of patience. 

Career decision-making seeks to help the individual answer three questions: 
(a) what is important to me; (b) what is possible for me; and (c) what is prob- 
able for me? We have been more successful in demonstrating probable failure 
than possible success. Career decision-making, for minority and low-income youth, 
cannot be based simply on increasing self-understanding and understanding of oc- 
cupational opportunities. Unless it is accompanied by understandings of how to 
take advantage of such opportunities, it is likely to be more frustrating than 
helpful in its results. 

Decision-making is preceded by indecision. It isn't terribly serious to 
remain occupational ly undecided if your father owns the factory. However, for 
the minority and low- income youth who have inmediate economic needs, occupational 
indecision is a very serious matter indeed. Unless high quality career decision- 
making assistance is available, pressures of time will continue to force many 
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severe toward full career development. 
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such youth to settle for lower levels of occupational aspiration than they 
should. 

Part of career decision-making leads to occupational preparation programs. 
Problems of minority and low-income youth are particularly serious in this area 
of career development. It is obvious that long-run problems of minorities are 
dependent, in part, on more minority persons assuming community leadership roles- 
and that such roles are, at present, largely being taken by college graduates. 
Thus, there is an absolute necessity for encouraging more minority and low-income 
persons to attend college. If career education goals are to be met, college at- 
tendance will be seen as preparation for work - not simply for a degree. Too 
many such youth seem still to be regarding the college degree as an end in itself 
rather than as a means to an end. 

While recognizing and emphasizing the great need. for more minority persons 
to become college graduates, it would be both tnigic and unfair to fail to em- 
phasize post high school occupational preparation programs at less than the bac- 
calaureate level. There can be no freedom if the full range of possible voca- 
tional preparation choices is not n>ade available for choice. Career education 
cannot ignore or play down opportunities in vocational education for minority 
and low-income persons simply because n^ore such persons should be going to col- 
lege. Instead, the widest possible range of educational opportunities must be 
freely available for choice on the part of all minority and low-income youth - 
along with the financial aid necessary for implementing whatever choices such 
individuals make. 

Finally, the continuing problems minority and low-income youth face in ca- 
reer entry and progression must be recognized. In recent years, a relatively 
great deal of attention has been focused on helping Sbcb youth solve problems of 
career entry. Problems of career progression and advancement are equally impor- 
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tant. If career education does not assume an active role in working with others 
to solve such problems, it will not have been beneficial, to the extent it has 
promised to be, for minority and low- income youth. 

Proqrannatic Assumptions of Career Education 

Finally, I would like to comment briefly on three programnatic assumptions 
of career education that are currently acting as operational deterrents to ef- 
fective career education for minority and low-income persons. These are: (a) 
the assumption that career education is a collaborative effort; (b) the assump- 
tion that the classroom teacher is key to the success of career education; and 
(c) the assumption that career education is inexpensive. 

From the beginning, career education has been pictured as a collaborative 
effort involving the formal educational system, the home and family, and the 
business-labor-industry-professional -government community. The strength of a 
given community's career education effort' is dependent on the strength of each 
of these three collaborative forces. 

Given this view, problems for minority and low-income students become im- 
mediately apparent. The inner-city school, when compared with its counterparts 
in the suburbs, is often seen as poor as its student body. Career education de- 
pends greatly on parents to teach positive work values, good work habits, and to 
assist youth in career decision-making. Adults living in the homes of many mi- 
nority and low-income youth are, at present, not well prepared to accept such 
responsibilities. Career education counts heavily on the business-labor-industry- 
professional -9i vernment comniunity to provide observational, work experience, and 
work-study opportunities for students. Further, it depends on the willingness 
and availability of members of that community to serve as resource persons in the 
classroom. If the business-labor-industry-professional -government community is 
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limited to the ininediate neighborhood of the 1nner-city» a lack of both quantity 
and quality of effort is almost sure to be felt. 

All three parts of this collaborative effort - the schools, the home and 
family structure, and the business-labor-industry-professional -government com- 
munity must be strengthened if quality care»jr education is to be provided for 
minority and low-income youth, 

A second prograimatic assumption is th^t the classroom teacher is key to 
the success of career education. Career ed cation asks the teacher to use the 
community as a learning laboratory in which students can see career implications 
of subject matters. It asks that we open u the community to students and teach- 
ers for field trips and for "hands-on" expeiiences. It asks that many persons 
from the community be brought into the scho is to serve as career education re- 
source persons. It asks the teacher to use a project approach to teaching and 
to emphasize a "success approach," based on individualization of instruction, 
to the teaching/learning process. The many inner-city teachers who, day after 
day, find crowded classrooms, danger on the streets, and pupils who can't read, 
find it difficult to become enthusiastic about the pleas and visions of career 
education. The problems of many are compounded by their own lack of experience 
in or contact with the world of work outside of fcrmal education. 

The third progranmatic assi'^^tion of career eciucction is that it is inexpen- 
sive. This assumption is based, in part, on the fact that career education asks 
neither for new buildings nor for large increases in staff. It seeks to be in- 
fused into all subjects rather than being added on as yet another part of the 
curriculum. In part, this assumption appears to be erroneous. It is going to 
cost sizeable sums of money to give inner-city teacJjers the kind of in-service 
education they will need to work in career education. Parent education programs 
for career education in the inner-city will require special staff and so cost 
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money. Similai-ly, field trips and work experience sites for minority and low- 
income youth cannot be limited to the inner-city itself, but must extend out a 
considerable distance. This, too, will require staff and equipment and so cost 
money. 

Career development programs, for minority and inner-city youth, must, if 
they are to be effective, be both heav'iy staffed and equipped with a wide va- 
riety of career exploration and dectsion-making equipment. All of this will be 
expensive. Finally, the largest co«t. f,\V be those connected with guaranteeing 
access to post high school Educational programs aiu^ to real, bonafide employment 
for minority and inner-city youth. Unless both are purchased, neither will be 
available and career education will have been yet another hoax society has play- 
ed on such youth. 

Concluding Remarks 

In raising these problems career education faces in meeting needs of minor- 
ity and low- income youth, I. in no way, intend to imply that I know immediate 
and effective solutions that can now be applied in solving them. At the same 
time, I find myself full of several beliefs regarding solutions to these prob- 
lems. I would be less than honest here if I failed to state their general nature. 

First, I am convinced that, of all the things needed, money must surely beat, 
by a very wide margin, whatever is in second place. Even more important, we need 
other branches of government - the U.S. Department of Labor, the Department of 
Cottitwrce. the Department of Defense - and many others to join forces in emphasiz- 
inging and implementing relationships between education and work in our society. 
We need the business-labor-industry-professional comminity to recognize that they, 
too, have a stake in attaining the goals of career education. Finally, it seems 
to me that, in spite of our past failures to do so, we need to encourage the 
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churches of the nation to become involved in career education. They have a key 
role to play in problems involving value decisions and personal judgments. 

Second, ! am convinced that, in spite of the problems ! have specified here, 
career education can be a reality for minority and for inner-city youth. Many 
examples exist throughout the United States where effective actions are already 
being taken. The conference program here is filled with some of the better ex- 
amples. Many others exist which could not be brought here. In no way are the 
problems of providing effective career education for minority and inner-city 
youth incapable of solution. We need to build on the many good examples that 
now exist and go forward together. 

Third, I am convinced that career education holds great promise for meeting 
major current needs of minority and inner-city youth. If, as a nation, we com- 
mitted ourselves to career education for such youth, it would pay big dividends 
both in tenr.s of bringing personal meaning and meaningfulness to their lives and 
in tems of bringing great benefits to the larger society. Career education is 
a winner. We should not abandon its implementation simply because formidable 
problems need to be solved. The best way to begin is to begin. And I think we 
should. 

Final ly^ I am convinced that, in the absence of a found and comprehensive 
career education effort, problems of minority and inner-city youth will surely 
become more complex for them and more difficult for society in the years ahead. 
We cannot continue to uo wiit we have done in the past. Career education offers 
a positive, action pr03U'n for c^angc It sterns co me to be worth trying. 



This presentation by Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, Associate Coftnissioner for Career 

Education, U.S. Office of Education, was a high point of the conference. His 

address impacted strongly on the conference, hence on the outcome of the con- 
ference. 
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CAREER EOUCATIO MODELS 
I 

The following models were chosen as represenutives of the types of programs 
being developed throughout the nation. Ther are » of course, many others. It is 
from the following models, as well as from t e comprehensive knowledge of confer- 
ence participants of other programs, that thi National Urban Coalition model was 
developed by the conferees. 

Throughout those presentations the need for industrial conwunity/school In- 
teraction was emphasised repeatedly, as was .he need for implementing agents. 
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HAAREN HIGH SCHOOL'S MINI-SCHQQI PROGRAM 
Sponsored by the New York Urban Coalition 



Presented by: Lynn Gray 
Oi rector 



Haaren High School Program 
New York Urban Coalition 
New York, New York 



Haaren High School has an enrollment of over 2,000 students. In 1970 
Haaren's principal, beset by dropouts and drugs. Joined with the New York Urban 
Coalition to establish 12 mini-schools within the high school. The mini-schools, 
self-contained units each enrolling from 150 to 200 students, were organized pri- 
marily to provide a feeling of community, thus Improving teacher-student rela- 
tions. A further goal was to increase options for the students. To achieve the 
latter goal, work experiences outside the school were offered. 

"Streetworkers" were trained to work with the students. These workers, 
young men in their twenties living in the same comnunity as the students, pro- 
vided help with academic and social problems. 

The intimacy afforded by the mini -schools appears to do away with the ex- 
treme loneliness felt by most students in big schools. The feeling of compan- 
ionship is achieved by three factors: 

a) Living together in a relatively small group of teachers and 
students; 

b) Activities in and outside school to rally around; 

c) Identifying problems and encouraging the students to solve 



The Haaren experience indicates the importance of knowledge of self and 
community in education. 



them. 
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FLINT. MICHIGAN SCHOOLWIDE CAREER EDUCATION SYSTEM 



Presented by: David Doherty 



Assistant to the Superintendent of Schools 



for Career Education 
Board of Education 
Flint, Michigan 



The Flint school system's concern is fo the end result of schooling - be 
that in the world of work or in higher educa ion. The Flint schools attempt to 
provide the wherewithal for right choices, a well as the assurance of a secure 
move into the post-high school world. The f atures of its program are: 

1. A reduced workload for counselors, nabling counselors to stick 
with counselees through the 13th ye r, in job or college. A 
commitment that the schools share a responsibility in the stu- 
dent's transition from school to wo k, 

2. Creating in schools and students the idea that what the stu- 
dent does in school, as well as out of school, is important 
to society, that school is not just a preparation for life. 

3. The acceptance of career education as a community responsi- 
bility. 

4. Development of greater career awareness in parents. 

5. Devslopment of curriculum which assures the maintenance of 
career options. 

6. Knowledge of work and leisui^e time activities. 

7. Career guidance centers proviaing aptitude testing and coun- 
seling. 

8. Development of a comprehensive placement office for all senior 
hign school scudents and graduates. 
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CAREER EDUCATION IN THE RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA, SCHOOL SYSTEM 



Presented by: Mary J. Sheeran 



Director of Secondary Curriculum 
Richmond Unified School District 
Richmond, California 



The Richniond Unified School District, an urban district, serves a large num 
ber of students from the Richniond Model Cities area; 90% of youths in this area 
are considered disadvantaged. The entire student population of the district is 
composed of 44. 2X minority students. 

The 1973 Career Education project developed by administrators, counselors 
and teachers consists of four phases: 

1. Pre-school through sixth grade: Career awareness. 

2. Seventh and eighth grades: Career orientation. 

3. Ninth and tenth grades: Career exploration. 

4. Eleventh and twelfth grades: Career preparation. 
The goals, process and ultimate, include: 

1. Develop a school-conmunity advisory committee to 
assist in formation, implementation, evaluation 
and continuation. 

2. Develop curriculum that will provide students with 
a wide base of career options, personal career 
decision-making and occupations that relate to the 
subject of instruction. 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL OF NEW YORK SCHOOL PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 

Presented by: Virginia Newton 
Consul tant 

Policy Studies in Education 
New York, New York 

The program began in 1969 when the large number of high school dropouts and 
the large nurnber of students who graduated with a general diploma unprepared for 
either work or further education motivated EDC to promote a cooperative effort 
between schools and business organizations. The program began in two high 
schools, one in Manhattan and one in the Bronx, and has expanded subsequently 
to include eight high schools. 

Each school formed a comnittee of school administrators, faculty, students, 
parents, coiwiunity and EOC representatives. The studies conducted by these com- 
mittees brought out connion problems leading to the development of projects fo- 
cusing on career guidance and education, remediation In reading, mathematics 
and English as a second language, on student motivation and health, and on 
school administration and management. 

Some of the major projects developed in the various schools were focused 
specifically on career education and guidance as ways to meet the specific needs 
of students. These projects included the development of a curriculum to promote 
self and occupational exploration and decision-making, a career exploration pro- 
ject to infuse career education in all subject areas; a Career Opportunities 
Resource Center to serve as a catalyst for the development of an integrated pro- 
gram of career education for all students; the use of an interest inventory (the 
OVIS) to sur/ey the interest of the students and to relate the curricula more to 
students concerns, work study programs, and skill development programs in elec- 
tronics and radio and in auto mechanics. 
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THE CAREER PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESSMEN 

Presented by: Fred Wentzel 
Director 

Youth Career program 

National Alliance of Businessmen i 
Washington, D.C. 

NAB*s model is catalytic, involving the interaction of the educational sys- 
tem and the business community. Its Youth Career Programs are in the realms of 
enployment, guidance, motivation and college-industry relations. Programs in- 
clude: 

1. Youth Motivation Task Force: Puts successful business 
into the fifth grade through college classrooms in order 
to give students a positive feeling about going into 
business. 

2. Employment: Provides summer jobs for needy students. 
Since 1968, NAB has provided 1,500,000 sumner jobs by 
enlisting the cooperation of business and industry. 

3. Guided Opportunities for Life Decisions: Provides work 
experiences including employer counseling and assessment. 

4. Career Guidance Institute: Retraining of teachers so 
they better understand the skills students may need, 
by knowing the world of work and the labor market. 

5. College-Industry Relations: An effort to help develop- 
ing colleges assist disadvantaged students by bringing 
industry, established universities and developing col- 
leges together. In college, students can gain the 
skills needed to compete for jobs. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR INDUSTRY-EDUCATION COOPERATION 
SCHOOL-TO-WORK COOPERATION 



Presented by: Samuel M. Burt 



Director 
Curriculum Research 
National Association for 
Industry-Education Cooperation 
Silver Springs, Maryland 



The National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation was established 
in 1964 as a means of mobilizing the resources of education and the work conmu- 
nity, to improve the relevance and quality of education at all levels. It rec- 
ognizes the need for a systems approach in helping educators design programs 
responsive to changes in the job market. 

The School -to-Work Project is designed to assist secondary and post-secon- 
dary schools organize and conduct job placements for graduates and other school 
leavers about to enter the job market. These programs are run with the cooper- 
ation of organized labor and employers in the private, governmental, civic, 
military and quasi -governmental sectors of each comnunity. 

The N.A.I.E.C. has established industry-education councils in demonstration 
states at the local, regional and state levels. The council's general purpose 
IS to help public schools in^prove their education and training programs; how- 
ever, their initial task is to h3lp establish school -to-v*ork programs and sup- 
porting services .such a**, cornjnity resource v/orkshoos) in school systems. 

For job placeraent p'cgrcims to work, mtjor changes in thinking are ired 
of educators, labor proptc and employers. Educators must realize tnat ^iiudents 
going directly into the labor market need as much counseling and aid as do col- 
leged-bound students and that the comunity must be used in these efforts. 

Organized labor and private employers n^ust inake long-range commitirients to 
help the public schools expand and enrich their education and training programs. 
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They must also offer better career development programs of their own. 

Business, industry and government must rely less on job candidates posses- 
sing diplomas and degrees and more on their having job skills. They must offer 
career development education and training on the job, particularly for lower 
level employees. In addition, the U.S. Department of Labor must greatly step 
up special services for youthful job seekers at its state and local offices so 
public schools can benefit from its job placement aid. 

The professionals must stop relying on "hit and miss" licensing requirements 
for entry-level jobs; instead, they should provide for nationally standardized 
licensing examinations developed around career ladders and national career de- 
velopment programs based on job experience and continuing education. 

The armed services must develop working relationships with local schools, 
so that students can appreciate the career opportunities in the armed services 
through personal experience - possibly including part-time paid employment and 
related training. 

Civic and quasi -governmental agencies must offer students greater opportun- 
ities for volunteer work which has career possibilities and which may lead event- 
ually to part-time paid employment while in school and full-time jobs after 
leaving school . 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; YOUTH PROGRAMS 

Merwin Hans, Executive Director, National Coordination Committee, Department 
of Labor, was unable to attend the conference. The following ideas are those 
Mr. Hans had planned to present to the conference. 

For more than a decade, the Department of Labor has been engaged in large 
scale and diverse programs for youth. Focusing on the disadvantaged and poor, 
they have involved millions of youth in activities ranging from casual work ex- 
perience to h;ghly sophisticated paraprofessional training. Sponsorship has 
included not only traditional training institutions, but also comnunity agencies, 
employers and labor unions, and newly formed organizations representing the poor 
and various minority groups. The setting for this training ranges from the class- 
roc.T^ to the job site, to residential camps and even Into correctional institutions. 

What has been done is little more than a start in meeting the training needs 
of a large body of youth who are not now being served by more traditional ap- 
proaches. This effort has been categorical in its application, centralized in 
administration and quite innovative in its presentation. For several years, it 
has been apparent that the first phase of this effort was about over and that it 
was time to move in new directions while retaining the same overall goals. The 
Manpower Development and Training Act and the Economic Opportunity Act had ful- 
fulled their purposes but also outlived their usefulness. 

The legislative definition of this new direction came about with the enact- 
ment of the Comprehensive Employment and Tr^iining Act (CETA). The thrust was 
to decategorize programs and decentralize administration to local units of govern- 
ment. Instead of 10,000 contracts administered by the Federal government, there 
would be less than 500 grants to local governments, and instead of dozens of pro- 
gram models, each with its own rules, restrictions and overlapping constituencies, 
there would be maximu'n flexibility and planning to serve the specific needs of 
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local communities. The earlier experience had developed the models and a body 
of trained program administrators and planners who could now assume their proper 
role as we move ahead to the next phase in the development of a broader ranging 
and more active manpower policy in this country, of which the training effort is 
only one part. 

Having glanced backward at our beginnings and having noted the directions 
in which we are headed, it should be much easier to relate this effort to the 
subject of career education. These efforts are not in conflict or competitive 
although persons and institutions with narrow perspectives may view them as 
such. There will certainly continue to be competition for scarce resources and 
strong advocacy for one Institution against another. New legislation does not 
change institutional behavior. DOL is working hard at making these new direc- 
tions work. We are still trying to define the appropriate Federal role in this 
new system. We are assuming that others who work alongside us will view us as 
worthy colleagues. 



David Gregal of the Job Corps filled in for Mr. Hans at the conference, ex 
plaining particulars of the Job Corps Program. 

Job Corps is the only natior^l youth training program operated by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The Job Corps was a pioneer effort of the Federal Government to help job- 
less or low-income youth, aged 16 through 21, become responsible, employable 
citizens. It is a nationwide program designed to provide, usually in a residen 
tial setting, basic education and job training to poor, out-of-school , out-of- 
work young people. 



********** 
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Residential training, either in the home area of away from home, is a unique 
feature, distinguishing the Job Corps from other Federal manpower programs. From 
the start, the Job Corps has been based on two key ideas: (l) that many under- 
privileged young people need « change of environment — away from family or com- 
munity problems, or both — to make the moi t of their training; and (2) that 
these youth need not only work-training bui also a full program of educational, 
health and recreational services. 



Established in August 1964, the Job Cc -ps opened its first center in January 
1965. The program was originally administe ed by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. On July 1, 1969, the Job Corps wa« delegated to the Department of Labor 
and integrated into its Manpower Administra ion. It is currently being funded 
through Title IV of CETA (Comprehensive Emj oyment and Training Act) enacted 
December 28, 1973. i 

Job Corps offers training in 175 diffe-ent job titles. 

While most of the centers are for either men or for women, there is an ef- 
fort toward co-educational training. 

There are approximately 40,000 trainees who participate in the program yearly 
at 56 centers throughout the country. 

CETA aranrs funds ro local training sponsors for toher rranpower training pro- 
grams. 

The U.S. Employment Service and Department of Labor Regional Manpower repre- 
sentative can provide inforiTiation on specific youth training prograr.is in a given 
area. 



f 
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YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 



Presented by: George Kreger 



Manpower Development Specialist 
Manpower and Youth Conservation Programs 
United States Forestry Service 
Washington, D.C. 



The Youth Conservation Corps, sponsored jointly by the Departments of Agri- 
culture (Forest Service) and the Interior, and working to assist the States, was 
supported by legislation in 1973. In the sunmer of 1974 the Youth Conservation 
Corps served 9,600 youth at a total of 280 camps, some residential, some non- 
residential . 

The purpose of the YCC program is to further the development and maintenance 
of the natural resources of the United States by employing young men and women to 
work on conservation projects in the healthful outdoor atmosphere of the National 
Park System, the National Forest System, and other public land and water areas of 
the Nation. The Departments have stressed three equally important objectives out- 
lined by the enabling legislation. These objectives are to provide: 

1. Gainful employment of America's youth, ages 15 through 18, during 
the surrmer months in a healthful outdoor atmosphere. 

2. An opportunity for understanding and appreciation of the Nation's 
natural environment and heritage. 

3. Further development and maintenance of the natural resources of 
the United States by the youth who will ultimately be responsible 
for maintaining and managing these resources for the American 
people. 

YCC camp sites and nonresidential projects are located on the basis of two 
major considerations: 

1. The availability of existing facilities that can be readied for 



YCC occupancy with a minimum expenditure of time, work and money. 
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2. The potential of the area for developing worthwhile conservation 
work projects on Federal and non-Federal public lands. 

Within these limitations, the administering Departments endeavor to provide 
as broad a geographic distribution "f sites as possible. 

The kind of conservation work these young people to is limited only by the 
imagination of the planners, the YCC camp director and his staff, and of course, 
by the imagination and enthusiasm of the Corps members themselves. 

There are stream banks to clear, trails to build, fish hatcheries to tend, 
park facilities to construct, trees to plant, anirnal habitats to study, air and 
water samples to gather, campgrounds to develop, erosion gullies to check, land 
to be surveyed, and a thousand and one similar conservation projects-all vitally 
needed and all providing opportunities for aChiaving lasting benefits for the 
environment. 

For each YCC cairtp or project, a publK school system, or other youth-serving 
organization will usually be named to recruit and select candidates who live 
within the boundaries of a designatea recruitment area. This selection process 
serves to minimize transportation costs by enploying Corps members as near to 
their places of residence as feasible. 

Overall responsibility for recruiting and selection rests with the Federal 
or State administrative unit managing the projects. 

In all cases, recruiting agencies are provided with guidelines to insure an 
equitable economic, racial, and social mix, as well as a fair distribution of 
urban youth with those from sma*l commuaities and remote rural areas. Considera- 
tio^i will also L tjiven to young. men and women attending private or parochial 
sc^oo1s within tiie recpjiting area and to youth classified as "dropouts." 

Youth nay be employed during the out-of- school months as a member of the 
yCC, withojt regard to Cinl Scrvico or cU'isification laws, rules or regulations, 
as long as it is for the purpose of developing, preserving, and maintaining Fed- 
eral and non-Federal public lands and waters. No one may be employed as a member 
of the Corps for more than 90 days in any single year. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION'S EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER tOUCATION MODEL 
Presented by: John O'Brien 



Project Director 
National Institute of Education 
Washington, D.C. 

Ralph Baker 

Director 

Experience Based Career 

Education Program 
Far West Lab for Education 

Research and Development 
Oakland, California 



NIE's Experience-Based Career Education Models are alternative secondary 
education programs capitalizing on available community resources and making maxi 
irum use of the experiential mode of learning for transition from dependance to 
self-reliance, from youth to adulthood and from school to work. They represent 
an alternative, not a substitute for schools. They rely heavily on community re 
sources, including business, intiustnes, labor unions and the schools. They re- 
ly heavily on exposure to the "real", non-school world. They are designed to 
help young people grow through making decisions and taking responsibilities. 
Basic and life skills are provided systematically through learning interaction 
between the student and the community. 

Students are direct partners with the staff in the planning, execution and 
evaluation of their individual programs. The staff coordinates the program, pro 
cessing contracts with the community agencies and industries involved. These 
community resources P»'ovide the learning experiences necessary for career aware- 
ness and exploration. Students spend approximately 50 to 70:'. cf their time in 
the coninunity, and at learning sites. The rest of the time is spent at Far West 
School, working wUh the staff in basic skills, problem solving and decislon- 
naklng. 
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The Oakland program provided the conferees with the specifics of the tilt 
EBCE nx)del. It is one of four versions of the EBCE model. 

There are 109 volunteer students in the program* 48 Blacks, 12 Chicano» 47 
White and 2 Asian, "Learning Coordinators" work with individual students on pro- 
grams. One hundred sixty-six organizations and individuals (including IBM, 
Chevron Chemical Division, Standard Oil, the City Hall and Museums) provide work 
experience for the students. 

The Oakland curriculum is designed to involve the student in the actual use 
of subject matter in a job, i,e. a student taking geometry can apply his learning 
to exploration in an architectual or surveying firm. 

There are three levels of activity in the program: 



a) Orientation - students are introduced to a career and 
decide if they are interested. 

b) Exploration - students spend from 10 to 39 hours on a 
project exploring a career, 

c) Investigation - students spend 40 or more hours inves- 
tigating a career area. 



Students are required, in addition to spend 5 hours a week in advisory group 
meetings with the Learning Coordinators, 

All work IS supplemented by workshops and tutorial assistance, as required. 
Assistance is provided by the Learning Coordinators, resource persons and special- 
ists in reading, writing and math skills. 

It appears that most students leave the program with both a high school di- 
ploma and an informed decision as to their future. 



f 
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RACINE ENVIRONMENT COMMITTEE'S EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

Presented by: Oavid Brown 
Director 

Educational Assistance Program 
Racine Environment Committee 
Racine, Wisconsin 

In 1968 the Racine Environment Comnittee, recognizing that only 15% of the 
minority youths graduating from hign schools planned to go on to college or 
technical school, set up a program whose objectives were: 

1. To encourage minority youth to go on to higher 
• education; 

2. To work individually with youths seeking assis- 
tance in furthering their education, furnishing 
counseling and supplemental financial aid as 
required; 

3. To encourage the colleges and technical schools 
attended by Racine minority students to respond 
to their particular needs. 

The program also provides meaningful summer employment for the students. 
Local industries provide either jobs or the money to pay student salaries in 
public service jobs. Students are asked to contribute a portion of their earn- 
ings toward their scholarship. 
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MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY'S EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 



Presented by: Arnold Mitchem 



Oi rector 
Educational Opportunity Program 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



This program is designed to provide students with the skills needed to cope 
with the career world. The program has two divisions: one at the college level, 



At the college level the program provides: 

1. Help with the basic skills of connmuni cation, e.g. reading, 
writing, speaking, as well as math and problem-solving 
skills; 

2. Assistance with the skills involved in "the understand- 
ing and manipulation of knowledge"; 

3. Placement in meaningful summer jobs. Students and em- 
ployers agree to a four-surmer program, followed by 
post-graduation empl oyment . 

At the pre-college levels, the program reaches out to high schools to en 
courage the schools to prepare and inspire students for college entrance. 



the other at the high school level. 
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THE CONFERENCE: STRATEGIES FOR ACHIEVING CHANGE 



Strategies for bringing about changes in the schools and the coirmunity 
necessary to nake career education work were discussed by: 



1 . Edgar Epps 

Marshall Field Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 

2. Richard Ferrin 

College Entrance Examination Board 

3. G.T. Bowden 

Director of Educational Relations 
Anerican Telephone and Telegraph Company 

4. Uorv.in Cartwright 
Comtiunity Relations Director 
Ohio Bell Telephone Corpany 



Sor;e of the points rade by these speakers were the following: 
In order to rake possible continuous rrobility for people between schooling 
and enployrent, there must be changes on the part botn of the schools and the 
coraiunUy. Adults <vill be dropping in and out of education throughout their 
lues, necessitating cnanges in such things as college and Job entrance require- 
ments and t*ie thinking of cOi-T^pany personnel directors. 

Minorities and low*incorr,e students must be protected when career education 
IS brougnt into their schools. There is danger tnat both will be shunted into 
jobs instead of or to college and that minorities, 'n seeking work, will suffer 
(J iscrini nation, 

Erployers rust take the initiative in the cooDerative efforts involved in 
bnngirg career education ir*to the schools. 
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CAREER EDUCATION MODCL FOR THE INNER CITY, DEVELOPED AT THE CONFERENCE 

Drawing on the foregoing exa/nples and their knowledge of other programs in 
operation, the conference participants formulated a model career education pro- 
gram. The model was intended to be one that cities everywhere can turn to for 
guidance; in a sense, developing it was what the conference was all about. The 
model's chief features included: 

1. Life Competencies, - Providing students with basic life compe- 
tencies, such as skills in decision-making, problem solving, 
value clarifying and goal setting. 

2. Classroom Motivation - Helping students understand the career 
implications of academic subjects and using career-oriented 
methods and materials in teaching as one means of educational 
motivation. 

3. Vocational Skills - Providing students with specific vocational 
skills that will enable them to find good jobs. 

4. Work Experience - Providing observational work experience and 
work-study experience for students and for those who educate 
them (teachers, counselors and school administrators). 

5. Job Placement - Establishing a job placement program for part- 
time and full-time work. 

6. Reaching Families - Educating the families of students about 
the career education idea. 

7. Opening up the School - Having business, labor and service 
organizations help design the school curriculum and serve in 
the schools as career development resource personnel. 

8. Conmunity Participation - Encouraging the widest possible 
participation by the community (school, students, parents, 
labor, service organizations and others) in deciding career 
education policies. 
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CONFERENCE RESULTS 



The National Urban Coalition feels the Wingspread conference will have a 
pronounced impact on the nation's schools and communities, as it brought about, 
for the first time, an exchange of ideas among those private and government 
agencies logically concerned with career education. The conference produced, 
from the exemplary programs presented by conferees, a model program for cooper- 
ation in career education among schools, industry, labor and service organiza- 
tions. A corporate coirmittee was formed to help carry the model from paper into 
practice. Conference and NUC representatives were also nominated to the National 
Advisory Conmittee on Career Education and the National Advisory Committee on 
Vocational Education. 

At the request of President Ford, the recommendations drawn up by those at 
the conference were forwarded to the White House. The recoinnendations called 
for: 

1. Creation of jobs to help make career education work; 

2. Collaboration at all levels by federal agencies involved 
in the education and training of young people; 

3. Full funding of career education over and above funding 
for vocational education and other allied efforts; 

4. Multilingual, multicultural programs to bring career 
education to all young people. 

The NUC has developed plans for a comprehensive career education program in 
secondary schools, based on the model developed at the conference, involving the 
interaction of the entire job community, including industry, labor and service 
organizations with the schools. The program would be launched on a demonstra- 
tion basis by NUC affiliates in five selected cities (see "Plans"). 



At a meeting at the White House early in 1975 with a staff member of the 
Domestic Council, the NUC was encouraged to move forward with these plans and 
with its other efforts to stimulate puul iC-private collaboration on career 
education. 
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If tinancidl support is found, the Neitiona) Urban Coalition plans to launch 
♦career education projects in five coalition cities where this refonn is sorely 
needed. It is seeking $2.5 million frorn corporations, foundations and the fed- 
eral govenwent to finance a three-year effort. 

The first stage will be the implen^entation of the career education podel, 
developed at the Wi nospread conference, and tailored to meet the specific needs < 
of the edu^.ational system and job market in each city. The projects themselves 
will cover a 29-month period and will be coordinated by the local urban coali- 
tions. They will be broad-based, enlisting the participation of many business, 
labor and service organizations in each coninunity. One feature will be the op- 
eration of a career education infomation center in each city to serve as a 
central clearinghouse and retrieval system. 

The aim of the five trial projects i? to produce a working n>odfil career 
education program for inner-city students which can be profitably applied by 
cities across the country. 

At the end of the 'five projects, the National Urban Coalition plans to 
publish a manual on ca*^eer education, drawing on what has been learned in the 
five trial cities. This will be a how-to-do-it guide, telling parents and 
students, school officials, employers and others how to establish a good pro- 
gram. 

Meantime, the National Urbar. Coalition is cowiitted to supporting all col- 
laborative efforts of public and private O'^ganizatlons in the career education 
field. 

t 
f 
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STATEMENT OF DR. REGINALP WILSON, PRESIDENT, WAYNE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, DETROIT, MICH, 

Dr, WiLSox. Thank yoii XQvy much, Mr, Chairman, I approciato 
(hiMi|)|iui1imit^\ to apin'ar brft^iv thv Mibconnnittoo. T appivoiato tliat 
tlu' I'utiu' statiMurnt lias hvi'H iMiti'U'il into tho record 1 would like to 
ho\\i*\iM pirk out a roupli' of jKMUts fi'oui (hat statement which T think 
are ini|)ortant with ri'jranl to niy presentation here today. 

As >ou indicated, I au» president (if Wayne County (^nnuunity 
(\)lle*ic m Detroit. lUii A aui ueariu*^ another hat. as chairman of the 
<'areer education committee of the National Trbaii Coalition. Hotli 
.^hare conuuuu <'unccins alnuU the need for increased educational 
op[)ortunit\ foi and the ecoucunie hetternu'Ut of poor and minority 
people, 

WaNUe Comit\ Comniunit\ Colle<re is particularly concerned al)out 
(he uilmn uoikiu»i' class pupulation which makes up the base of its 
student \nn\y Indeed, the colle<»:e of lirst choice of those of this popu- 
lation who are fortunate enou<rh to jrti to colle<re is increasinuly our 
still i^rowin^r eommunit\ colle«>:e. whde 4 ,>ear colle<>e and university 
enrol lents are deelinin«i around iis. The National I'rhan Coalition is 
espe( iall\ cuncerned ahoul this ptipulutiou, which in our lar<^er cities 
is predominant 1\ made u[) of racial minorities and ])oor ])eople. 

There are some concerns ielati\e to caieer education that att'eet 
uduoiitN and poor ]>cople that perhaps have not Ix'en hrou^dit out in 
more ^^'Ueial statements about careei echication that are made by other 
witnesses. So I would like to say that with re*;ard to the positive side, 
t arcer education lecoiiui/es elearl^\ that much of present day .schooling 
is ii relevant to student needs and is artificially con.structed in its rehi- 
tionship tt) the real world. In addition, career education reco<z;nizes 
the need for the infusion of work-related in\olvements at every stage 
of the educational process. 

On the other hand there are some ue<i;ati\e concerns. Career educa- 
tion to date has been limited with rej^ard to the needs and concerns 
especially of urban ininority and poor. Indeed most of the viable 
proo'rams that exist in suburban areas are nt)t in inner-city schools. 1 
think the testimony of the chanil)er supported that. 

Second, career edueatlon has the latent potential for contributing to 
t he tracking of minority and poor students into low-level and deadend 
jobs, rnlessthat concern is particularly addressed in career education 
programs it may imn out that career education is a negatiNe concept 
witli regard to ininority people. 

In a ]josition statemeiit adopted at its national conference on career 
ediu-ation, held at Kacine. Wis. on October 21 and t22, 1974, the Na- 
tional Crban Coalition pointed out quite clearly and correctly tliat 
ptiblic seho(ds, particidarly urban schools, have deteriorated *to the 
point where many studentvS do not attain even minimal reading, w^rit- 
ing, and compjiting skills. Youth unemployment has grow^n at a dra- 
matic rate, partially as a result of the faihire of the educatiou system, 
partly because of the niigratiou of industry out of tlie inner city and 
the increasing complexity of the job market, partly because of the 
decrease in job o|)portunitie.s. Whether for one reason or another the 
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rosult is tliat main pooplo do not ilc\eloi> l^<i^i^* «l<i"s aiul ilo not fiiul 
tMii])Ioyiiioii(. TIu' Inll text of tlio National Urban Coalition s position 
statoniont is l)oin<r nnulo a\ailal>lo Unh\\ to nu'inliurs oT tlii' ronnnittoe. 

In oni- ovorwholniin^Hy nrbanizoil soricty and with most of tlioso 
nr])an areas (lisi>roi>ortionatcly jiopiilated lA rat ial minorities and tho 
poor, wo are erneially eonoei'ned with the deterioratintr (piality of 
odunition and rising unemployment in th(^e areas. 

^ Tlio need for earcer ochiralion is perhaps nowhere as elear as in the 
eity of Detroit. With the slnmp in the anto industry dnrin^i the cur- 
rent recession, Mirhi^ran has the hi<rhest unemi)lovnient in the Nation. 
With over 000,000 peoj^le out of work, the State's unemployment rate 
exceeds 10 i)erceut anil is at a plus -'50 percent dei)ression level in the 
mostly black inner city of Detroit. Detroit has the sixth lar<rest school 
system in the country with 2r)r).0()() students. 7.1 percent of whom are 
black. 

On the State assessment tests of academic achievement Detroit stu- 
dents consistently score in the lower cate<rories. In some schools over 
j>0 percent of the school-a^re po]>ulatiou over a<,^e Ifi have dropped out, 
been puhed out or otherwise excluded for various reasons. To com- 
pound these devastating; problems, Detroit is cnrrcJitly in turmoil and 
racially divided o\er u soon to be implemented desc<rrepition and bus- 
ing plan that is at this moment being argued in the Federal district 
con it. 

If any reason needs to be given why substantial and effective career 
education legislation needs to be enacted, Detroit is that reason. Many 
of the stiulents in the Detroit schools are doomed to educational and 
occupational failure unless \iable educational and vocational options 
are developed for them. Many of the adults in Detroit are doomed to 
continued unemi)loyuient because of limitations in job preparation and 
lacking alternative work skills or capabilities. 

Career education can broaden the fundamental echicational base of 
the person while simultaneously pre])aring that person to be eniplov- 
able. One typical example can be ])ieked at random from among the 
graduates of Wayne County Community College: A 27-vear-old 
mother of three who clropped out of liigirscliool to get married. She 
enrolls at the comiuunity college and leceives an associate degree as a 
commimity aide worker in 1072. She is thus able to secure emplov- 
nieut as a paraprofessional in a city social agency. She coutinues her 
education at Wavue State University, receives n'B.A. degree in 1074 
and is now teaching in the Detroit ])ub1i^ schools while going to gradu- 
ate school in the evening. There are doxeus of similar examples that 
can be cited to illustrate the potential for educational enhancement 
and imi)roved employability that is at the heart of the career education 
concept and is ai)plicable to the education work s])ectrum from kinder- 
garten through graduate school. 

However such opi)ortmuty,is preseiitl\ accessible to only a relatively 
few ])ersons in contrast to the magnitude of the ])robleiii. Neverthe- 
less some tentative, but exemplary progress, is being made in a few 
areas of career development. For example, Wayne Couiitv Community 
College received a Federal grant to initiate an associate degive regis- 
tered nurse i)rograni and recei\ed State funding to begin a dental 
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assist in<r l)ro<j:rain. Botli of (liese pro^jnuiis, us woll as others, are bc- 
^riiinin<r io ])ro\i(U' soroly noodod lioaltli professioiial.s in ^letropolitan 
Dotroit area. In addition, a caroor oduoation plannin^^ district lius been 
ostablisliod in Detroit and every otlier Micliifran scliool district, as a 
resnit of tlie State le<jislatnre\s"passa<re of Pnblic Act 07, nnuidating 
tlie jlevelo])nient of a statewide career edneation plan by September 
1075. Hut what is sorely needed, that can only be provided by a massive 
Federal pro^jranu is coni])rehensive career education legislation that 
SNsteniaticall> coordinates and pnjmotes school, connnunity, business 
and labor interaction for the educational and economic development 
of the entire cit izenry of the Nation. 

Here apiiiK some modest, but creative pilot ])ro<jrams exist which 
can serve us models for more broad-scale national imi)lementation. 
For example in Detroit a public utility, ]\Iiclii<j:an Bell Telephone Co., 
has ado])led a Detroit lii«jli school bv providin*; cooperative work/ 
study trainiii<r both in the school and on the job with the company. 
This is a small but relevant exaniple of the need for substantial legis- 
lation and Federal aid to undei'write such efforts on a national scale 
involving millions of young and older people. 

Til order for viable cai'eer education legislation to have meaning 
obviously requires more tliaii just the needs of the schools, as the foi-e- 
goiiig discussion has indicated. Uiifoiluiiately, most talk about career 
education has been done only by educatoi*s or to educators. It is vital 
that education legislation must influence and be influenced by 
ecoiiDinic and labor legislation. 

One must seriously question the premise that a freer play of market 
forces will l)est achieve Federal objectives in postsecondai*}* 
education. 

One cannot educate for cai*eei*s in the schools and leave to the free 
play of the market the availability of jobs. Indeed to talk of full em- 
ployment as requiring a tolerable level of 4 percent unemployment 
which one must resist reducing at the risk of inflation, is immoral. 

In that regard, passage of legislation like the Humph rey-Hawkins 
Full Employment bill is a vitally needed adjunct to any meaningful 
career education legislation. 

In addition to full employment legislation we must batter down the 
inultitudinons economic \valls, from apprenticeship rules to occupa- 
tional licensing and professional standards which keep so many 
pleasant and i*e\\ arding jobs closed to so many other Americans. That 
is, labor legishitioii must correct traditional racial restrictions on en- 
trance to apprenticeships and reduce artificial licensing requirements 
which have no relevance to job performance. 

Moreover, there must be vigorous enforcement of the various provi- 
sions of the Civil Eights Act of 10C4; title VII, which bai*s discrimina- 
tion ill eiiiployiiieiit Ix^cause of race, color, religion, national origin or 
sex ; title VI. which bans similar discriiiiiiiation in programs receiving 
Federal funds and title IV, which i)rovides financial and technical 
assistance to desegregating school districts. 

It is my position that career education legislation is relatively 
meaningless without accompanying economic, labor, and civil rights 
legislation. To prepare for a cafeer is only as important as having 
meaningful access to that career. 
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Mr. (MiainuaiK that concludes my statoineiU. 
Cliainnaii Pkkkixs. Thank you very much for your stateuicnt. 
Mr. Horner, president of Southwest Iowa Learninii* Kesourcos 
Cmtovi 

[Prepared statement of William A. Horner follows:] 
l»«Ki\\UKi» Sr.vn;MK.\r tn- Wujj.vm A. IIok.vkk. I^ulmokm'. Soittuwkst Ic»\va 

At a iHHvsulonUal news coufcnMui' earlier tln.s niuullj. a reporter t'nmi the 
.s7 Louis I)i.si}titvh eited the lujili .\«>uth aneiuph).\ meat ll^ures and a.sK<'d Vvvsi- 
dent Kurd what hi.s phniN \\ere tii m>1\ e thuse proi»leut.s. 1 wuuUl hi\ e t'» na\e 
bmi in l»re.sident Ki»rd*s sh«>e.s tliat e\euinj: to report the proau.se that Trojeet . 
Pisrovcr.\ holds for tlie elin)nieall.\ auenudo\ed and peritaps ajore iuUKa-tantl.v, ^ 
those who wouhl otlierwi.se liad theni.sehe.s anuuiu (lie aneatploved or tlie un- 
happily eaud(».ved aad dissatistied in the lOSU's. 

Siaudy stated, rr<»ject l)iseo\er\ i.s a .s\steni of ae(i\ities and aiaterials 
de^i;;aed to )udp teeaajic .\oatli explore careers the,\ wish to pursue and. at tiie ^ 
saaU' time, liad oat what skills aad alalitie.s they pos.sess that would lit theai 
for a imrtienlar eareer tluMue. Trojeet l)iseo\er.\ has takea real-wta-ld work 
aetivities : packajjed theui with real world tooKs and equuaaeut ; and visualized 
those aetivitie.s in a eartooa foraiat— that's onv fia'ainla. In the rase of eaeh 
paekaKo. the autlua- is pre.seutl.\ eawij^ed ia that iu-eiuiation. Kven thoaj;h l»rojeet 
Diseoyery patkaj;es have speeilie job tith's. whea all eijiht.\ paeka;:es are ecaa- 
pleted. they will eover the total speetrnni of work eharaeteristies. 

Approximately lifty eareer exploration pacKajies are eoau'leted aad thirty 
nua-e are heiaj: devel(»ped. The Soathwest Ii)wa I-earaiaji Uesoan es Ceater aiaiil- 
taujs twenty held test sites in the Midwest. Muataaa. aad Ari/.oaa. where the 
paeka«es are in use. Stadeats aad teachers at these .sites revise the aiaterials 
so that after two years* hold test, aa.\ j;i\ea package is readv to lie aiass produced 
for use throaghout the l^nitod States. 

Twenty paekajies are now read.\ for disseaiiaatioa. A ^raat application sub- 
aiitfeU by Phi Delta Kappa, an international professional educators or^aaizatioa. 
la now pending; before the (*arccr Kdncatioa I)i\i.sioa of the Olliee of Kdacatioa. 
If appi'oved. this grant w(add provide for a \n>vtUm of the start-U|) expenses aad 
traiaiug for the iastallatioa (»f Project Discover.\ in two bnadred sk-UwA districts 
tliroaglioat the rnited States as earl.\ as this fall. Sectioa -100. Title IV of Pnldio 
haw m-tm, authorized the Coaanissiitaer of Edaeatioa to make grant to ''etreet 
increaieatal uaproveaieats in K-12 career educatiiai througli one or a series of 
ox-eiaplary projects." Wo want t(» take ti\e years of research and development 
that has heea underwritten b.\ the Iowa Department of Public In.struction. aad 
.share the results with all schools. There is no advaatage to iaveiUing the wlieel 
if the wheel never turas ! 

r can re|)ort to you that our research and experience with the Project Discovery 
adopter sites clearly indicates that we have a positive solutioa to a critical 
educatu)nal probleuK The I.earainy Uesources Center has sensed the great desire 
by the general public that cducatiou and the wca'Ul of work beccaae more oloseh « 
related. Career education activities Tdl that gap. Career education activities 
co exist with a strouff "liberal arts" prograai. Students deserve the ri^ht to learn 
more about thcuisolves—tbcir .skills and abilities - in a varietv of wavs— as thev 
|a*epare for their future careers. 

The bi^^est surprise of the project has been its applicabiUt.\ to special educa- * 
tmn students, vocational technical .school drop-outs, and patients of m^ital 
uistnutioas. We lan see evidence of '•turned olT" stadeut.s being turned on to 
learinu^ once a^ain through doing Project Di>eover.\ packages. The poor achiever 
needs niore thun readiag and math— espeeiall.\ the .Tunior High student. We've 
seea students wiu» refused all sead>Iaace of acadenncs get interested in tnath 
through the Surveying Package — or thc.\ have seen the need feu* reading after 
\Vf)rking through the Insurance Occupations Package. T.arge amounts of aaaje\ 
are being spent under Title I. E.S.E.A.— and I've seen impressive results— but 
s'chools need in expand their horizons be.\i)nd offering more remedial reading and 
nmth courses to the exclusion of other Kinds of survival skms~-eM)eeially at 
the Middle and .Tunior High School levels. In a eonunnnity coUege setting.* the 
packages, arranged as a lareer exploration center, have served to re-cyele voea- 
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titiiial ti'ihuhal students who uiuH' phuvil iuti* a track totally unsuitcd ti> tliolr 
witm«st.N or ability A j;ri)Ui> of ADC luotlter.s liavi* usoil thv luatorhils lo illst'ovi'r 
ttu'ir iii(m*N(N ami alahtu-s ami uian.\ ha\i» iUscovi»reil a carin^r thcuK* for tho 
Orst tiau* in their lives. 

Credit should j;u to the l)epartim«i»t of Tulilic Inst met ion in Iowa for their 
eomniitmeut to rroji'el l)iMi)\ eo 1^ funding: its original devidopnient and for 
their \villinj;ness to share the results of the project with othei-^^. 

Tlie major i>rol>h'ms t>f IM'ojeet l)isei»vi'r.\ havp l)eeu related to the ui»ed for 
haaa«'inK. Project di'\ eloputent t>f this seope would nornmll.N ivoeive in exeess 
of a million d*)llars |K'r year-— and if .sueh a project eould liavo produced similar 
resuUs. it \\imld have l>oeu eost'i^Heetive. Tiu* Southwest Iowa Iiearninj: Ke- 
sourees Center has re('i'i\ed a fraetiou of that aniount of fuudinj:. In a snuill 
rural eommunlt.\. sueh as Hetl OaK. lowa, we still have the benelit of such "old 
fa.shioned" ideals as eooperatiou. ingeuuit.v. hi*nesty, and just plain hard worh» 
resultinjrin Trojeet Discovery. 

A lo^'ii'al f»*lh)U-up to the eareer I'Xplonition activities at the Junior Uv^h 
Sehotd le\el is the tleM'iopmi'Ut on in-depth traiuinj: paeha};es for the hi^h school 
level. Perhaps yon s\nniU\ considiT the possibility of alloNNiuj: a portion of Sec- 
tion HK; funds Vt) Ih' usi'il !\>r eurrienlum deveh»pment activities to Oil out other 
f:aps in prepaHnj: peopU' for more meaninjrful worh experiences. 

Uumlreds t)f speeches havr been ;:iveu antl booKs written on the need for career 
education aeti\itn's. Students. h)cal Boards of Kducatiou. and husinessmeu have 
Imh'U the most resiMUisiNc to l'n>jei1 I)iscover.\ so far. Most educators are now 
ii>n\imvd of the uei'd and \\isb t*) <h) something to meet that need. It's time for 
aetion. Project Oisetivery is the \ehicle for action at the Junior High School. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. HORNER, PRESIDENT, SOUTHWEST 
IOWA LEARNING* RESOURCES CENTER 

ifr. lIoKNKU. Thank yoxu niairiiiaii. Back in 1071 we heard 
si)eeohes In Dr. ^rarh\iul and road books by Dr. TToyt and out in Towa 
we are naiVe enoujrh to believe that what they were sayiii<r onn really 
be done. "We set about il()iii«r what they were callinji for. What we in- 
terpreted they were callinir for was to develop exploration aotivities. 

At. least oiu^ part of what they asked for for junior lii<rli students— 
that bein^' that middle eomponeiit in eareer education that is so vital 
where kldsi)ften iret turned off to school and drop out to seek something? 
more interestin^r^we started that ])ro*xrain in southwest Towa and 
found u illuiu teaehers and some williiiir administrators. But we didn't 
have any tools to work with. AVe nii*rlit just as well have started bnild- 
in<X a ho\ise witho\it anv hammers or saw. 

So T sot about buildin«r materials whieli eould make a dilfereiioe. We 
K-ariied very i|ulekl\ that the materials had to be interesting and rele- 
vant and o/)lorful and suocoss oriented. 

After that humble start we saw that if you were really interested in 
ereatinir <rood materials yon j^ive students a eliaiice to oliaii<re them, 
luaki' theiu better. re\ isi* them. Aiul \oii <rive toaeliers a elianoe to make 
Miirg^stlons and improvi* them. You don't ask teaeliors to oroate them, 
aeeessarilv. Often thev don't have time. But you do ask them for hoi]). 
That wo did. 

So wo expanded our area from .<^outliwest Towa to 20 sites tlirou<rli- 
out the TTnited States, most of thom located in the midwest. Wo are now 
4 years down the road. And \ve are foelinijr very oi)timistic about what 
i^ood materials, well installed, ean do for kids. 

We liave seen kids who were absolutely turned off to school. We 
lia\e seen kids who had decided to dro]) out of school come hack, under 
the condition that thev couM do packaj^es. We are not askin^r a kid 
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at Ins a«ri* to diridc on n auvow Hn( wi* juv nskin<r l,i„i (o look at (ho 
options and look ni tlioni in a now wav. Wo aro askin^r \\\\u not (o cro 
to (lio <ruKlanoo oonnsolor^s ollioo and soloot l)roolniros oil" of tlio wafls 
and dooido on a I'aroor. \\*o aiv askintj lihn to doaotivitiostlnit siinnlato 
tho roal world. That moans niatorials (InU aro in oasv stoi)s and havo 
roal ohjoots. Fl that calls lor a blood l)rossnro boin^* takon. tlion yon 
nnist inolndo in tlio paoka^io a blood prossuro (akor, wliatovor thai is 
oallod. 

So wo sot ahont (o do that. Wo aro now at a jmint wIumo wo aro ablo 
to show tho rosnlts of that work in tho form of roal loarnin^r paoka^ii'S 
and wo aro in tho process of havin^r ostahlishod in 200 soliool systonis 
thront;liont this oonntry to bonofit by what has boon dono, wliat has 
boon aoooni])lisliod in otir vory si)OiHio aroa of oaroor oxjjloi'ation. 

Uo know that tlioro is a lot mow that has to bo done, from kindor- 
irnrton to Oth and from 9tli to llth and 12tli and ovon aftor lii<di 
school. ^ 

Chairman I'r.UKiNs. To sunnnari/.o in a sontonco or two. tho rosnlts 
obtained from yonr oxi)loration involved jnst what? 
Mr. TToKN Kii. The rosidts of exploration '{ 
Chainnan Pkkkins. Yes. 

^Ir, IFouxMii. The objective of the exi)loration is quite simple. Tho 
objective of the exploration is that tho.stndont finds out what he likes 
to (jo an( then Initlicr if ho decides what ho likes to do then lie inav 
inako a decision about a career. That doosift moan decidiiig on all 
occupation. I^iit the student may decide he liko^ to work with data 
or iiiaybe ho bkos to work with things. He then oaii no from there. 
beiii<r a lot smarter about liiinself, to i)iirsne his career, tie knows more 
about what ho likes and what he doesn't like. 

(^hairiiian Pk«kins. Thank von very imicli. 

Our next witness is Dr. Bowon. Go ahead. Dr. Bowen. ' 

fProparod statement of Dr. Lee Bowen follows;] 

I'llKOAUKI) St.VTKMKNT OF O. LkK BoWKN. SUPWiVISOR OV CAREER EOITCATION, 
DKOAKTMENT OP ( AUKEU KdUCATION, PuiNCE GkOKOK'S COUNTY PuBUC SCHOOLS 

Mr Chairman and Members of tho Subconiniittoo, this statement is prosentod 
for vom; oonsi derail on in tile interest of nmintainin^? and fnrtiior dovoloDintr 
mutual inleresi and support for Career Eduoation at the federal, stale and local 
levels. Our school syslem and particularly, the Dopartmont of Career Education 
under tho direotion of I)r, N. Edwin Crawford, ore aware of tho genuine concern 
and support which your committee has maintained for tho cause of furthering 
fho development of vocational education throughout the countrv. The materials 
and puhlieahons which have boon included as part of tho tcstimonv could not 
navf been realized without your fmiding eonsideratioiis. Wo hope that these 
docunients will bear proof that yonr support has had an impact on students and 
Stan ill tlic loi'iil levels. 

You will find that f lie coiiiponoiifs addressed iii the ancillary materials: 1) fho 
(•lassrm.m teaeher •>) eareer development through giiidance and counselinR. 3) 
w tiona skill traniins 1) tJie l.usiness. indnstnil. labor and professiona 
<<) miiiuiiities and. 5) the home and family aro eonsistent with the U.S. Offiec of 

Fdm'n !nn-!'Fi*;i* ""^ ^Inryliuul State Department of 

hdiicatioii s I'lve \ ear Plan for Career Rdiication 

,,J/vn,o!S'/"'" "^'7^ 'T''^'"" j"''*'*"'' "'^ "■■''"y fl"e vociitional and 
fl. ;.V . ? " .'(luoa ion programs which are active in the I'rince GeorRe's 

( "Uiiti Public Schools. A sincere invitation is extended to the members of the 
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NUltruimuUtiv aiul i\mr rDllcjijnios to \isit witli ns ami viow all or amy phases 
of our ram»r (Mlucatioii HTorl. kiu(l(»rj;art(Mi tlirouj^li aduL iMHioation. 

Tlu* funis i)f this testimony will he on rosea rdi ami evaluation in the area 
of i-areer education. There is a paucity of data to sui)iK)rt the impact of the 
intej;ratlon of career (Mlucation into all existinj: eurriculuni. Le^^islators, boards 
of education, parents and educators have not heen satistiod with casual obser- 
\atii>ns or platitudinous remarks ci>ncerniuj: the positive effects of career edu- 
catiiui in the sclu>ols. 

We. as a liepartment liave liypolhesized attitudes toward and knowlctlgo of 
the world of work l>ecoiiii« more p»)sitive and j:reater because of the fusion of 
career ediu'atiou into the luriculuiu . , . yet. steps had not been taken to sub* 
>tantiate the>e obser\ation>. More importautly. in a time of airouutability ami 
demand for "ji ri'turu to thi« ba>ii*s," it was imperative to try to determine if 
l»asic skills >mh a> nsidinj; and arithiaetic were Ikmuj; inlluenced by career 
^ edmatiou. It was felt that limlinjis whirh >upiK)rted positive effects in those 

areas would not only help our system to better define its direction but would 
lend support to the career education mo\ement both within and without the 
lounty, state and frllow sihool s.\>tems, .V research abstract is included which 
(oiitains iptcstions and tindin^s of fl\e ipuvstious aimed at students, teachers ami 
parents in itotli the coj;niti\i* and alTccti\e domains. The lindinj;s are i)0sitive 
and encouraging. The fnll report which includes in.struinOnt analysis, statistics, 
tables and charts can he made a\ailable. The research abstract follows: 

Ui:sKA«cii An.sTK.u'i Hoks C\\ukku KmcAxrox WoukV A cask Sti-oy im Pbincb 

( 1 KOIUiK'S ( \)\ • NTY. M AUY I.A N I) 
I'l'IlI'OSK 

The purpose of this study was ti» deteriniiu' the effects of the integration of 
career educatii>n iutt> the existing i;.>tructional progr:im> of >electod .schools in 
the l*rince (Jeorge's County School i^'y.stem. 

Proponents for iiic inclusion of career educaticn as an integral ixirt of the 
in>trUi1ional program as>ert that it iuipro\e.s lear'iing in the basic educational 
skills, e.g., reading, and mathemat cs, concomitantly with assisting pupils toward 
the primary (tbjt'cti\e of adeipuite preparati(»n for an economieallv prodnctive 
life. 

This interim progres> evaluation is prinmrily addressed to the effcHits wliieh 
the career education prograui has in the area of ba.sic educational skills. Impact 
in related areas was sought, also. A prior study has shown that the integration 
ot career education into cj^isting .school cnrricuhun at the sixth grade level 
prodmed higher scijres in the area of career knowledge for pnpils in classes 
whi»re larci'r cilmation hail l»cen infused than for those sixth graders in control 
schools who did not receive treatment.* 

It was found in a stml,\ I'oncerning f mirth grade students that career related 
Held trips improved thi' abitit> of students to identify and relate to the inter- 
dependence of oeeupationsv 

nKSCRU^TION 

* The career education program is a voluntary participatory experimental pro- 

gram, which attempts to integrate carcir knowledge, job attitudes, eomnmnity 
(business, labor, industrial,) parent \olunteers \isitation program, etc., into the 
daily eduiatioiml cnrrii ula of tlie pupiK The Prince George's County School Sys- 

^ tcui pro\idis assistance to the i)articipating .schools b,\ the career edudition staff 

in the form of workshops, classroom guidance and liniitCMl financial assistance. 
llov\i'\er. tlu» method of implementation of the sjiecific career education program 
in each pa rtici letting school was determined by the school staff. Subsequent 
studus ari' planned to determine which facet or combinations of the career edu- 
latuai pn»gram is o|>crationally most effective as a vehicle for improvement in 
basic e<lUcational skills. 



' llowon. O I. IV, An l-UaUtatton of StttdcntA tn the Career SateUite Program in Svleeted 
Nlemcntnrif Svhool'i of /»ri/u< (Jcoroe'x Countu* .l/(»7//(OU/ (Upi)or M.arU»oro, Maryland. 
Prihre Georjro's Public SchortN, iU7:\), Dissertation. 

^ (Jiishoe, Tlier(»Ni (> . 'llu Kftn t of the h'tvUl Trip on Fourth Crafle ^students' Ahilit}/ to 
Same OceHiHitiotia lUuwu^ Marjl.wul. lU»\\lo State CoUofTP, 1971). Master's TIipsjs. 
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lu .uUUUou [it ^lal.i M^nconun^ Uim^W nhualiiinul .^kiU.s. data WiVr ri»lhH'ti'd li» 
avsi'.ss <aiii*r a*lali'd alli(a^lr^ «»r .sluiU*u(.\ j«utii(.s uiul li':irliiT>. a> wvW a> 
^InnilU* laiHvi KhM\\UHl;;i\ Data wciv lolUTtril friaa M.'li*ctiHl ilasi<i'.s »*f ;;radi'.s 
t»iu% llim\ .si.\. sr\ru. uiiUN t'levon, anil ot f(»ur(i*i'ii .schools. Schodls 

malrhoil oil iho Narial»hs wcro iLsril uMuntnils. 

A (utal ot* thirtiru ilata KutluTin^ tiH.imiquivs uiri* utili/.ini in aildition to tho 
l**\\a Tfsts of Hasir SkUl.s ami iUv Iowa 'IVsl.s of Kdmational 1H»\ i'lt>i>nKMit. Six 
«»f tliirU'Ht raiui* from thi' TAIS rroj*^! at the I liiM i-^lt.x of FiuriUa i^niilh. 
I})7.*{* four wwv iu*\\l,\ roiistrmioil. two rauu' froia othiM* projcct.s in Triiur 
iiior;ic'> (%»iU4i.\ .tiul oiii' i o» I u|*a^;iai.^ aiiil (\uv^*^^ Iufi»rmatiou Boxmoiv) was 
purchasiHl romnuMTially. 

l»ata wriv colhi li'd oh a iH»Mli»si oulj Liasis iho last month of the 107;{ 71 
MI400I .M'ar. rnutat.\ aual^^.sU ti'ihnht^ii\s sm'Tk iUv oUi>^\\a.\ auaK\>ts of \ariauiv 
ami hMKsauiph' t»ti'.st>\ 

n»soarc)i iiuoslions wvrv mUUv^svil in ihi.s pri'lhninary rei>ort. The 
si»arrh questions ami summary results an» i>re.senleil belovv : 

(li Is .student h*arninK aftVcted hy ilu» Infusion of (^ireer Kducatiou eon» 
ivpts and activities into the eurriculumV 

The Iowa Tcst.s i»f Ha.sie Skills and Iowa Tcst.s of Kducational Development 
wen- administered to ai»propriate ela.ss levels, When individual elasse.-i were 
( oiuhaa d ai ri^s.s >ciii>oI> witldu ^rade leNeis to furiu cxin'rlmental and eontrtd 
groups, the v.\|K.'iiiiicutal >auwde.s >cored ^i;:ni^Kantl^ higher (p<.01) in reading 
aitd aiithmetU wiiU i'.\ii'i>tton> u( itth ^nide reading ami the senior hi;;h lani^ua^e 
u>a;:e ami MK-ial stitdies. 

ho |at]*iN lUMdved ii\ larerr ixlucatlon aequin* mere Km^w iedj:e ahimt the 
\\i>rhl of work than do controls? 

At i*aeh i;raUe level iwith the exception of ninth f;nide) the experimental 
i;rwUi>s Mi>red hi.i;hi*r than thi iontroKs. Stati.stiial fii;;nitieance was reached at 
j:raile h«veis 0, 7. U and 12. 

{Hi Do iiupils iuvohinl in tareer iducation have more poj>iti\i» career- related 
attitudes than si aula r nou-involved pupils? 

i'timitansotis were ntadc of the itind)ined« tlrst*. tlurd-, and M\th-.i:rade groups 
on »»\i*iall atlitudi* toward 01 1 upatii»Us. No dift'erenii* was found in an.\ o( the 
iJiiei* ^ases Ha're were iHi upatit»nd*.\-treatment differences. The Ilrst-grade ex 
i<enme!ital «:roijp Mured lUiU'i' poslti\ely iiU three tHVUpation^. the control on om% 
Tw*t diflireme.s fa\i*ivd the i'i*ntrob at third ;:ra<le and three at >ix(lu None 
favored the cvpcrinjental at these two f;rades. 

At the junior Kmh h'\el. tlie i)id.\ difference in careiT- related attitudes was 
f*»und at the >e\enth .;;radc -favuriui; the exjierimeatal ;;roup. Tlie senior hiRh 
iondiiiicd eNiH'iiUii'ntal ;;roup scored mow po.sitiveb on fi/ur factor> from the 
;:rade 11 12 attitude form. Xi> difference was found on one factor. 

< 1> Do students in\i*hed in larcer education feel mop* iK>siti\e about scho(d 
and theinselve>< as piqals than uon-involved students? 

This data was collated only at the elementar.v level. The first, aad third- 
urade Nanq»les showi'il no si;;nirnaut iliffirenci's wljtu treated separately. IIow 
over, when coiiiltiiaHl. Ihi're w a.s dilU'n*nce 1 p ^J>"m fa\i*rin;: the experimental 
;in»up Xo differcuic wa> revealed with the sixtli-fjrade comhini»d sample. 

4.1) Do parent.s and teachers of students involved in career educatitiu feel 
mure posit i\t tlian llonse of non-in\i*l\ed stmli-nts aln^ut the intej?ration of career 
education into the ref;ulaiMlay-hy'day currieulum? 

The » omhined experimental k'roni* for teai hi'r> and for parent.s .sciired hi^jher 
» timn the eohtrol >;nmp> on the cariKT education attitude forms. 



In eoailu>ion. on every quest luu puseil 1»a thi.s stiuly. one <*r more i*f the t oni- 
l#inc»l t«'tal experimental i^nmps scored hetter than their eontroLs. No differences 
in these i^ronps were found to fa\o* tlu* controls, Tlies»« ivsult.s would seem t<i 
« otillrm tiuit .students invohed in lan^er eilmatioit are iliffereiit than those not 
in\<*l\ i d. lhA\e\i'r, one >ht>uld he i anti<*u> in attrihiiliuK taii>e to an> one factor. 
Tlie metfiod tif sami)h» selection, the Kuk t>f <'i>ntrol of the exiH»rimental \ariahh^ 
tareei ediu ation at iwiu'timental M'hool>. the hn k of preti'M data, and the (ise 
of pre\iou.sl\ untried instruments are .some of tlu» rca.sou^ for thi.s caution. The 
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ival \.iluo of tlit^so (lata sliuuld accnio from improved iiistriimeiits and refined 
pm'iHlnral toeliniqiies, as well as, from the more formal study of curriculum 
tcMcliiu^ and cuun^eliiig Uvlnihiues usml in tiie.se sell uuls with the uiobt significant 
data. 

RKCOMMKNDATIONS 

(li The research is described as an interim report. FnrtJier studies are recom- 
unMidi'd and needed. 

(2) Tl'.' date when the evalnutiun was begun anil circumstances precluded pre- 
testing. It is urgtHl tliat fulhnvup evaluations inclmle a pretest-posttest capability. 
A p(Ksttt*^t on\y ilesigu is u>ed with no real aissuranco that the exi)erimental and 
control groups were es>< .t*alh fqni\alcnt on key variables before the treatment 
was applied. While .s . .*inparison data is presented, it is insufficient-. Differ- 
ences found the po.stte.st cannot, therefore, Ik* truly tie<l to the effects of career 
) education. 

(3 J The treatment nee<ls to be better siMicified. More treatment data is avail- 
able, and will he incorporated into a final version of the reiwrt. 

(4) The method of sample selection is a reason for caution. Future studies 
will n(»cd a uu)re sound selection process. 

(5) Anothei caution i.s t.hc use, in several lUStJinces, of untried instruments. 
These instrnnient>. as well as others, will he examined and/or refined and re- 
liability coefficients estal)lisbed. • 

(0) It has been noted that the data collected from school A was significantly 
moic positive than the rest of the indi\ulual or collective data. It is urged that 
the edncatii)!ml program in school A he lookeil at critically ami methodically in 
search of a development<il nuHlel. 

The i)n>senter would he remiss not to recogni!S(> two members of the audience. 
Mrs. Theresa Gnshee. Pre v« national Coordinator, 7-0 and Mrs. Dora Kennedy, 
Supervi.sor of Foreign Languages. wlu> are responsible for two of tiie most viable 
and excithig can»er eil neat ion programs in onr schools. Materials are included 
which ilotribes their programs. It is boiK'd that they will be given an opportunity 
i ) respond to (piestions in the session that follows. 

A recent application made on April K». 1075 to tl>e T'. S. Office of Education 
for a .$200,000 Career Education grunt would enable us to utilize this data plus 
ian> more resource^ to further develop exemplary programs and to build out- 
standing career o<liication models at the elementary school level. 

On i)ebalf of the SuiM»rintendent of SchooKs of Prince Georges County, Mary- 
land, we thank >ou. for the time and opi)ortuiiity to be a part <^ this hearing. ' 

STATEMENT OF DR. LEE BOWEN, SUPERVISOR, CAREER 
EDUCATION, PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, MD. 

Dr. Ho\vi:n. Mr. "Iiairman and uliuf remains of tlic coininitteo, this 
statcinont is ])resente(l foryoiir consiclonition. 

Chnirinan 1*i;kkins. Without ol)jectioii your stutcnieiit. wiW be in- 
siM'tcd in the record. Yon may sninnmrixo. 
^ T)r. hM>wj:x. All ri<rlit. fuu\ We arc hero as ])ractitionors. I have my 

n>siilenl cxjurt.^ with nic. the ])cojjh» who uoik on a daily basis ^Yitil 
t hihh'cn. AVc wonhl like (o ro.s]KHul to sonic ijnestions that \vore asked 
(if our ])redccessors. 

^ AVe ilo sn])i)ort ami Tjuor fnnilinii:. AVe have pfotten fnndinpr in tlie 

jia.^t. AVe ha\c apidli d f'i>r k arccr cdiu ation nione\>. Wo arc convinced 
with these \\v can enhance uui total oiu-ration. kinckMixarton thronirli 
adult. 

Wc ha\e worked clo.si'l\ with <an local chamber of commerce in 
Prinre (Joor^jfcs Connty. We have re.sponded (o national chanilH'r 
({ nest ions anil concerns. 

1 wonhl like on behalf of (he connty to ^^^tend an invitation. Wo are 
just 20 miles away. Wc can show yon. * 
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(liainiijui Pkkkixs. We will trv to vrvt out tlicro. It is noarbv. Mavbe 
we can take you up on that. 

Dr. BowKx. I don't know your social hal)its. You c-an stot) by. We 
can have an iced tea or a mint julip or whatever ready, 

I liave been asked to talk al)out research and evaluation. My col- 
lea^rues and I liavo some data. This is in the record in abstract form, 
\\ e have sometlnncr like a Mont^^oniery Wards ratalo^^ if you want to 
look at statistics. Tlie major tliin^^ we wanted to find out was if basic 
sivills. readinfr and wrltln^^ were ail'ected by the inte^n'ation of career 
education into tlie curriculum. We were ho])iuir that we could maintain 
just a status quo of readincr levels. We were surprised to learn that 
there were some i)ositive trains made in tlie.se areas. Tliis is what some 
le<rislators have been askincr for. some proof, some data, to sliow that 
tlic'J'G has been improvement in those areas. 

This is an interim report. We wani to do more. We want to try to 
substantiate in any way we can. We wanted to find out how youngsters 
thought about themselves and work. Tliis was vory favorable as far 
as the experimental ^n oups were concerned. 

When we surveyed the parents and teachers of students . as was 
also lavorable Another factor at which we looked was do boys and 
^nrls as a result of bein^r involved in these kinds of i)ro<n'anis know 
more about the world of work and have a better appreciation, more 
kuowled-e, of the world of work. This was Imrne out. Wi^ found in our 
study some schools which we feel could develop into model schools, 

Ue would like in the coniin<r years to have summer worksliop de- 
yelopuient, ^ivv these people some extensive trainiuir and support so 
that we could develop some models tliat could be emulated not only in 
our school system hut throu^diout the State and the country. What we 
have to offer, if it is wortliwhilo. is certainly available to our counter- 
parts around the count ry. 

Tn conclusion, what you have Ix^fore you tells the kinds of thiiK^s we 
have ( one 1 he re are several recommendations. There is one item that 
1 would hke to read to emphasize that wo are not bashful about fund- 
ni^i:. Kecent application made April IG. lOTo. to the T.S, Oflice of Edu- 
cation for Career Education would enable us to utili/^e the data plus 
many other resources to further develop exemplary i)ro^rr.uns and to 
build outstandmcr career education models at theVlementary school 
level. 

For this coniiu^r .voar we liavo some excellent junior liiirh school 
programs. 

Chairman Pkukixs. Dr. Bowen. we will do our best (o ir^t out I 
notice that Dr. Collins has .stated. irlanciii<r throucrh Ips .statement that 
lus mam problem was fundinci. that he did not know from year to 
year how much he would receive for a project. 

Dr. Collins, do you feel that about the l)est thin<.r we could do would 
be to niake sure that /')u receive funding for 2 or 3 yeans to provide 
something like that in the bill? Would that stabilize the situation? 

Dr. CoLMxs. Yes. it would irreafly helj) the kind of thing that we 
are attemi)fing to do because in dealing with peoi)lo you have to lx» 
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putiont. You oaift turn tho world upside down overni<dit. When they 
arc not sure about your lonfrevity, then they become a little itchy 
themselves, bo to answer your question succinctly, it would be a LM*eat 
help. ^ 

Chairman Perkixs. Let mo compliment the entire panel. I rennet 
all these interruptions. You have been very helpful to the commiUee. 
1 hope the rest of the committee will read all these eloquent statements 
I hope to nivite all of you back apiin sometime. AVe hope to write the 
best possible bill. Let me thank you. 

At this time the committee will adjourn subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 11 -1)0 a.m. the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 

Education AcniEviiMENT Gobpobatton, 

Ko... Cab. PERKrNs. 
House of Representatives, 

Rayhuyn House Ofjiee Buildinfj, Wa^hinf/ton, D.C. 

Dkar Sir: I was in attendance at the open hearing on career education held 
luesday, May 20, Education Achievement Corporation publi.shes career guidance 
systems. We have been a minute part of the growing foree of those concerned 
with providing relevant learning exiKjriences for all students in this great country 
through the vehicle of career education. 



There have been four years of exemplary projeets designed to gather researeh 




that I have hoard for the pa.st three years literally hundreds of educators saying, 
*If we ever get funding we ean realistically institute eareer development 
programs. 

Should \vc continue a.s Ms. Trotter. Dr. .Snider, and Dr. Ilovt suggested— that 
we continue exemplary projects "to gather researeh data'*^\vc can probablv 
achieve the same results as have been aehieved in the past four vears. but no 
more* . * ^ 

To assume that state and local government will implement career education 
IS also unrealistic. Florida is a prime example of a state that implemented 
career education through state legislation for one vear. This rear it has been 
, deleted. 

The school administrators we have worked with tiiroughout the countrv want 
sustained funding to implement the change on a national basis and thev want 
it now. It is unrealistic for us to think that neces.sary change will be accom- 
plished ny school districts through diverting funds used for regular curricular 
activities. It just won't happen. 

It is my arm con vie lion that the concept of career education is an absolute 
necessity for America to meet the needs critical to perpetuating a viable society. 
Economic and personal responsibility ultimately depend on the individuars 
ability to hoaestly make the following statements: I know who I am. I know 
where T pm going, and I am responsible for myself and my couiitry. 

We are totally committed to the concept that teaching students first according 
to their needs and to I)ringing essential skill development— either academic or 
vocational— through the career develoimient concept is the proper way to main- 
taining nn essential balance with American education ami .social responsibility. 
Sincerely, 

CHARLE.S T. ITENNIOAN, 

President. 
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IOlkhakt Community Hciiooi.s, 
Educational Seiivicks Ct;NTtJi. 

Elkhart, Ind. 

Mr. Caul Pkukins, 

Chairman, Jlouao IJdueation and Labor Committee, 
r.»s'. Uouac of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

1>KAU ^Ik. Plkkins. I would like this ^tateinonl to lie cuiisidcrcul for iiuUisioii 
as part of tlit* hearings on the topic of career education scheduled Xor April 21. 
In( hided in this Matcnieut will ho a position consideration for where our di>s- 
trict is in its dc\elopinental work with career education. We in the edULatiunal 
lifid have found it difficult to communicate to other educators, comrannity loaders, 
and tlio public in general the indepth understanding of the career cducati«Mi 
movement For that reason we have developed this .^tJiteinent Jind use it when 
we are talking to groups ahout what we are doing In career education. The two 
colunuis headed what career education is. and what it i.s not head up some state- / 
meats that seem to be fairly well received by people with little Inforiuation ahout 
what schools are doing in the area of career education. 

All too often those not deeply concerned with the growth and development 
pnncss of young people fail to see the total intent, and the total developmental 
t'tmtribution made by career education. Career education i.s not an effort on the r 
part of the sthools to pump more vocational education, or occupational infornui- 
tion into the diets of the >ouiig people in the schools. For us in the Flkhart Area 
(*areer Center it is a total effort to look at tlie developmental nature of career 
eh nice and to plug in events that assist both the teachers and the students t(» 
perceive the relationships between the school and the world of work. These 
efforts' hav(- caused many of our educators to analyze wiiat they are now doing 
in view of where this can bo applied to the world of work. In other words wo are 
causing a re-birth of content selection in the eurriculum by focusing on our par- 
ticular brand of career education. 

'reachers|jpiily report to us that the in-sights provided to them hv the career 
educati(»n Mpport system has improved the basic skill development of all young, 
sters in their charge. For these reasons we want your ctjnuuittee to be aw-are of 
our career education enthusiasm. * 
Sincerely, 

RiCHAm> Monuisox, 
Coordinator of Pupil Serviees, 

ELCEP Caiieek Education Position 

WHAT CAUEEU EDUCATION IS 

\. A recognition that the choice of an o(;pupation is a process, not simply 
a one time event, which extends from approximately ago six to the 21 and which 
progress tlirough differentiahle periods of deliberation eiilmiiiatiiig in a more or 
loss satisfactory and satisfying compromise between personal needs and occupa- 
tional realities. 

2. It is a recognilion of the need to do a '"relevaney sort" in the curriculum, 
and extra curriculum experiences in today's school. 

:5 It is a recognition of the various levels of career development and the accept- | 
a nee of resp(»nsibility to work with these developmental working needs, behaviors, 
and skills in the context of the existing eurriculum. 

•1 It is the recognition that localized relevant examples foster the teaching of 
abstract concepts and functions in the present currieulum. 

5. It is a recognition of the oxistanoe of direct relationships between the ' 
skills and behaviors that enhance career development and the skills and heha\iors 
that caxi^o maximum growth in a lurriculum made up of lughlv relevant content 
and concepts. 

0 It is a recognition that three conditions are making: teaching in the public 
schools especially diiricult these da>s: (a) conflicting \alues. (h) the demands 
of public accountability, and iv) the phich between the conditions of mass educa- 
tion and the ideal of providing the best education for each and ever> student 
and that this pinch creates a need for some acceptable ordering focus in order 
to put hack into pul)lie education a developmental design. 
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WHAT t\\UEKU EDUCATION IS NOT 

1 A lu'lirf that caroiM' ihoii v Is n Vitnv hoiwA larKt'J.v .statii* rvont which otrnrs 
at the nossroads (»f life usuall,\ uiu^n hij;h sv\m>\ graduation, uhen an adolosmit 
lalu'^ stock . r hiniNclf and the world of work and thi^n decides what he is going 
to do. 

2. It Ls not a new coarse to be added to the list of courses in todavs school 
nor a suggesti(»n that reidaeenient of an.\ n»ui>o oi i«xtra currirular oxi»erienee 
should take place. 

:i It is not pressing students for earl,\ career i hoiecs and then earh specializa- 
tion Iieeause of a career tield realization. 

1 It i< not a scrie.s of disjointed and unrelated jaunts intiMhe industries and 
husSnesse.s of the ('<aninnnity. 

5. It i.s not asUiny: a shift to ai irpt skill de\ eK»i>nient and beha\ior niodilieation 
for job (ec(niondc n»an> sei king ami job holding, as the onl.\ goal of the school. 

0. An etlort to reduce public schc»oling to a ser\ ice for business and industrial 
interest. 

April /5. /.97.5. 

Mr. C\M, Tkkkins. 

Chairman, House lUlucation and Labor Commit tvc, h\S. House of Representatives, 
\\'a.shin(/ton. D.C. 

Dear Mr. I'erkins. I thought I would take this opportunity to express my feel- 
ings eonecrning the work of c(dlaborative career education. 

1 am certain .\ou are aware of the tinancial problems aflfecting manv srnool 
districts acn^ss the nation. District boards arc lighting continiUnisIy to'ba-anee 
the budget losing out to in flat ion and increased operating costs. 

What does this have to do with career education? I maintain that school dis- 
tricts have lost and are lo.siug millions of dollars each year duo to the horren- 
dously high nuntber of unexiu.sed alnsenccs. Kach time a .student is absent the 
flistrict lose- appro.ximatelj 51- dollars per day. San Francisco loses over :f300 000 
<ach M'ar. Xapa lost .?:510,(XK) during 197:2 and 1973. Students nee<l to experience 
relevant progranis. 

There is no t>ther program phih>sopb:k other than carei^r education that answers 
to the needs of tlie students harnioni>:ing, collaborating and articulating the 
world of school with the world o** work Students need to feel they are a part 
of rele\ant sj.stenis designed to M-o\ide them with motivating, ami challenging 
career direction.s*. 

The gras^n*ots initiatives impli ntenting and expanding existing career etlu- 
caticm programs Uiust lUfi be di.ssolvec: b.\ intensive federal subsidies. Local edu- 
cational agent ies should be ni(ni\ated to \ard ntaking pur]iuseful career education 
curricnlum changes without federal niandate.^'. 

I would strongly suggest tha^ the House Kducation and Labor Committee 
consider the following dirtvtives 'o stat's applying for funds; 

1. School district grants direc ted » > ♦iiC state for federal career education funds 
should include po.st sciondarj studies of c.xix'riniental and control groiips involved 
with career educatioji programs. , 

12. School districts nm^t strmtnre ami»le time and eflfort directed toward niiti- 
gatirig the high lo.si. of A.O. A. funds. Thi.s would create additional career program 
nuinies. 

'5, Perhaps a nationwide federally .^uppi»rted stud> correlating district A.D.A. 
fun»ls lost and the lack «»f career educati(»n impleuientaticMi on the district level 
would be most useful and produetiv(^ in terms of providing career program 
development. 

i. Statewide distribution to .^choid districts slu>uld be encouraged. Often times 
eonnt.\ st hools r»'eei\e cimtrol o\er nu>nies creating destructive dependenc.\ lines. 
Districts umst be re<'ogni7.ed as L.R.A. (Local Kducation Agencies). 

5 Career guidanie lounselor training in.stitutes mu.st be established. High 
s* h )ol counselors and teachers by and large Inne little expertise in career coun- 
vseling. or do they fully comprehend career education. 

(). The 1 rent ion of career education task force committees will aid both county 
and district L.K.A. to plan, organize, direct and coordinate programs more effi- 
ciently. 

The SeptemlHT, October i.ssue of the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation explored the problem origins that keep teachers from teaching more 
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rOVrtholy by asking (1k» teadiers, Tlu»\ condnded tliat parent aimtliv and student 
indinVrenee are the chief causes. IIu\ve\er. the Stanford Center f(»r Uuseareh 
went to the stu(U'uts and asked similar (piestions. The results showed that stu- 
dents are 'turned on' to relevance in eurrieulunt and that pa rent > of disadvantaged 
were never ♦•lure iutere.sted in obtaining competent career as well as vocational 
.skills for tluir chiMren. 

1 would apprceiat(»^ha\ing the above remarks considered for inclusion as part 
<»f the heariug.s on the topic of "Career Kducation" scheduled for April 21. 

Let's get it t,ogether . . . SOW i 
Sineerely.i^ 

KoiJKKT Young. 
Work ICxporicnce Coordinator, 
Xapa VaUc!/ Cnificd, Xapa, Calif, 



SrA'lKOF KlIODK ISI.ANO AND PKOVIDKNCK Pl.AA'T.moNS. 

Dr.eAKTMKNT OF Kl)UC.\TIO.V. 

ProviOcnv(\ RI„ Aprin, 197o. 

Hon. r\HL 1). l»KKKrN.S, 

r.K. h*Citn\sentatiV{\ 2300 hUii/hurn JIouhc Office Uuihlinf/, 
Wa^ihiuf/ton, D,C, 

Dkak M«. Pkkkins, I ant .sure that by now \ou are familiar with the fact that 
the allocation formula of Title IV. <)3-3S0. '•Consolidation of Certain Kduea- 
tion Programs" adver^el\ affect 21 states, including Uhode Island, with a low 
IKipulation of school age children. This inequit.v of distribution of funds was 
never the intent of the Congress. There is sutlicient evidence that the Congress 
intended individual states to maintain the funding level.s in the consolidation as 
they had in the categorical programs of previous years. Thi.s was done bv mandat- 
ing that consolidation would not become a reality unle>s >pecitlc trigger mech- 
anisms were to insure that e\ery state receive tiie same amounts of monev in 
the coiiMdidatiou as they had previously. 

Despite this, although the total amount of dollars f(u' the conscaidation portion 
remains constant, the formula allows large states to gain significant amounts of 
inoney at the expense of the smaller states. The most desirable method of achiev- 
ing some ecpiity and reaching the intention of the (Vmgress. is legislation which 
would cruTccI tlh^ ills of this allocation formula, Should the formula remain as 
•\* ' J- \ -\^y'^^^''' "'^"^^1 J> »»!U<>r portion of funds iu programs eonsoli- 
dated ui litle U, In Uhode Island, the los.s is over .?r>00,000 and this amount 
represents approximately 30 percent of the funds we ordiuarilv would liave 
received within the categorical programs and would necessitate tiie elimination 
ot many excellent programs which have been providhig services to thousands of 
Uhode Island stu'hnts 1 realize the political realities of changiut: an allocation 
fonnula at tins date: and although I feel that this is the most desirable method 
loi U»iode Island, there is an interim step which could be considered that would 
insure that no state lose its funds. This step would he a simi)le"1iold-harmless 
provision- at either the KV 74 levels or J-^Y 7o levels of the program consSS 
I must admit that any -hold-harndess** procedure is not the most desirable step, 
>nt It certainly will allow us to provide the same educational services until a 
better and more ecpntable formula can be devised and enacted into law 
. lJ''!y^* enclosed for your use some "hold-harmless" tables as well as tables 
indicating the losses which we are about to realize. I would appreciate anv 
support you can provide in this matter. As always. I appreciate the efforts von 
ha\e made in assisting the educational programs of our country, this ageiiev 
and the students of Rhode I.slmul. ^ ' 

^ Sincerely, 

Thomas C. Schmidt. 
Knelosure. Commissioner, 
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WouKsiiKtrr Xo. 2 

Ih'srriptiou . Thi.s is an actual uurKui* of Iho aimjunt of moncN needi'd to match 
KY 74 (listrlbutioiKs to carh stati' under vmh of thi' consolidation parts. It also 
illustrates cai h state's share of moni'> not i*rc\iousl.\ availahle for distrihution 
in those parts The third eolunin of eaeh part iuiheates the auiount of distribution 
to each state oii the basis of a hold harndess at FY 74 levels plus those not 
previously distributed funds. 

WORKSHEET ON PROPOSAL FOR A HOLD HARMLESS AT FISCAL YEAR 1974 LEVELS 



Need to 
match 
fiscal year 
1974 



Parte 



Share of 
G, C. and T 



Parte 



Total 



Need to 
match 
fiscal year 
1974 less G. 
C, andT 



Share of 
distribution 



Total 



Alabama. . 2.051.720 

Alaska,. 206,083 

Arizona...- 1,135,191 

Arkansas . . 1, 138,836 

California.... 10.735,821 

Colorado.... 1.356.060 

Connecticut. . . 1,635.585 

Delaware ' 341,766 

Florida 3,564,119 

Georgia 2,674,284 

Hawau .... 474,673 

Idaho. 464,907 

Illinois, 6,147.508 

Indiana ... 3,054,713 

Iowa 1,665,494 

Kansas...,. 1,235,055 

Kentucky . 1,896.451 

Louisiana 2.372,025 

Maine 628, 208 

Maryland 2,303,606 

Massachusetts., . 3,050,525 

Michigan... . . 5,458,713 

Minnesota. 2.369,960 

Mississippi - . 1,372,794 

Missouri. 2.656,749 

Montana 456,131 

Nebraska 857,329 

Nevada 298.256 

New Hampshire. . , 448,748 

New Jersey.. 3,854,929 

New Mexico . 733,488 

New York. .... 9.064,619 

North Carolina.. 2,871.058 

North Dakota... 392,795 

Ohio.., . 6.253,575 

Oklahoma 1,461.629 

Oregon 1.157.319 

Pennsylvania. 6.458.100 

Rhode Island. . 514,055 

South Carolina. ... 1,634,365 

South Dakota 430.087 

Tennessee ... 2.?24.803 

Texas . . 6. 777, 532 

Utah . . . 741,001 

Vermont.. 284,982 

Virginia- . 2,615,549 

Washington 1,899,298 

West Virginia 992,654 

Wisconsin 2,761.998 

Wyoming. 216.892 

District of Columbia. 346, 6S7 

Puerto Rico.. 2,245.050 

Outlying areas .. 516,170 



296. 644 

34,006 
168, 408 
167, 642 
1, 754, 276 
198,948 
253.948 

52, 908 
573, 036 
396,088 

72. 576 

S8. 640 
968. 772 
440, 254 
241, 290 
186, 464 
275. 438 
325, 060 

89. 204 
339, 430 
468, 902 
816, 402 
329. 570 
197, 318 
386, 448 

65. 598 
129.680 

48.934 

68,440 
603, 894 

99. 500 
1.659, 850 
428, 380 

58, 868 
949, 530 
214, 248 
179,692 
1.022,246 

81,544 
?29, 928 

62, 192 
333,116 
1.030,188 
102, 054 

43. 214 
392. 202 
281, 930 
148. 622 
382, 820 

34,048 

62, 038 
264, 396 
179,088 



2. 348, 374 
240, 089 
1,303, 599 
1,306,478 
12,490, 097 
1,555. 008 
1. 889. 533 
394, 674 
4.137.155 
3,070,372 
487. 249 
533. 547 
7, 116. 280 
3, 494, 967 
1,906.784 
1,421,519 
2.171,889 
2, 697,085 
717,412 
2, 643. 036 
3,519, 427 
6,275. 115 
2, 699, 530 
1,570,112 
3, 043, 197 
521,729 
987, 009 
347, 190 
517.188 
4.458, 823 
832, 988 
10. 624, 469 
3, 299, 438 
451,663 
7, 203, 105 
1. 675. 877 
1,337, Oil 
7, 480, 346 
695. 599 
1,864. 293 
492, 279 
2, 557, 919 
7, 807, 720 
843, 055 
328, 196 
3, 007, 751 
2, 181,228 
1, 141,276 
3.144.818 
250, 940 
408.725 
2, 499, 446 
695,258 



2, 828, 682 

834, 568 
1,767. 621 
1,825,981 
13, 403, 026 
2,029, 605 
2, 476, 828 

982, 156 
4. 770, 631 
3. 584,413 
1,114.377 
1,096,388 
7,713,185 
3, 995,913 
2, 390. 146 
2, 009, 822 
2, 629, 847 
3,016, 054 
1,256.269 
3.121,513 
4, 140.444 
6, 552. 240 
3, 104, 128 
2, 072, 007 
3, 543. 151 
1,086,817 
1, 549, 134 

940. 479 
1,083,294 
5, 101,897 
1 '^6.616 
11 ' ,008 
2. 87. ,454 
1.031,705 
•».554,656 
2. 257, 268 
1.915. 078 
7. 909, 112 
1, 186. 659 
2, 302. 044 
1,065. 347 
3, 073, 502 
8.035. 897 
1,349,078 

911,537 
3. 568.459 
2, 765. 985 
1,702.723 
3. 475. 475 

849, 063 
1.058. 175 
3. 295, 088 

164.686 



133.818 
14,004 
78, 579 
73,911 
726. 667 
91.806 
112,034 
21,784 
255, 189 
182,055 
31,120 
30, 342 
409, 236 
199, 172 
105.810 
79,357 
122,926 
151.713 
38, 900 
154.047 
206,952 
351. 633 
150, 935 
92. 583 
170. 385 
28.786 
56.017 
20,228 
29, 564 
264, 525 
45. 902 
629.415 
192, 170 
24, 896 
399, 122 
92, 593 
77,801 
415,460 
33. 454 
105,032 
26, 452 
146,267 
441.135 
46, 6S1 
17.116 
176. 609 
124, 482 
63,019 
175,053 
13, 226 
23, 340 
127, 594 
78, 587 



2. 962, 500 
848, 572 
1,846.200 
1,899, 892 
14,129, 693 
2, 121,411 
2,588.862 
1,003. 940 
5, 025, 820 

3. 766, 468 
1.205.497 
1,126,730 
8. 122,421 
4. 195.085 
2.495.956 
2, 089, 179 

2. 752,773 
3,167,767 
1. 295, 169 
3,275. 560 

4, 347. 396 
6. 903, 873 

3, 255,063 

2. 164,590 
3,713. 536 
1, 115.603 
1,605.J51 

960, /07 
1, 112,858 
5. 366, 422 
1,372,518 
12, 404,423 
4. 063. 624 
1.056. 601 
7, 953, 778 
2. 349, 851 
1,992,879 
8, 324. 572 
1,220.113 
2,407, 076 
1,091.799 
3.219.769 
8,477.032 
1, 395, 759 

928, 653 

3, 745.068 
2, 890. 467 
1,765.742 
3. 650, 528 

862,289 
1,081,515 
3. 422.682 

243,273 
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K.vsrKKN' VMn Pknin'si la I.vtkumediatk School DiSTuirr. 

lUidiHud. Mich., April I /.07.7. 
Vhmnnnn. //o«s< lUlnvntinn ami Lahor Committee, V,t>, llonav of RvprvHentu- 
tiVi's, Washnu/toiu DA\ 

IIo.NuRAm.K CoM.KKshMAN Tkuklns. I u uuUl Ukc lu uffor tlio following: rom- 
UH'iits on (*am'r Kducation ftu* tho hearing: schoduloil ft»r April 21. 107."). 

(\im'r IMuiatiuii is liaM>eniuj; tui all IovoIn ami in all mIiooIs uf the Kastorn 
Upper l*t hih>ula of Mlilii^'an. Allhuugh all mIujoIs haNo iuMdviMiieuls, nut all 
s» liuuN \iii\v K 12 t'uonliiiation. This mu.st bo dono U> axMiro .sNsti»njalit' develop- 
nn'Ut of tho i>n>j;vani. With tin* ivcfnl t'mpliasi.s froui tln' r.S.U.K. and our statt' 
dt'M'lupanMits 1 am rvJUlidiMit that o(turdination t'!Yt>rt.s aro tlo.sc at hand. 

Tho Ka.sUTn Tppt-r I\'ninsula lif Michi^^an. tluvt' muntios in tho t'lcvontli ton- 
i;u*ssiunal distriit. is an art'.i that nnist train studt'nts for "t'NiMM't" .since Uu'al 
t iiipluj iiu'ht uppoit unit ir.s are limiti'd. ()nl\ .students uitli .sKills de\ eU»iK'd tlirou;:li 
ViH ,itn<nal rdiu atiun" ha\e arcv.s.s to enipluN nient *>ppurtunitic.s. "Caroer Kduni- 
tiun" |»ru\ ide.s .student.s uith >elf idcntilii atioii, lart er e\iih>ration. di'cisijin ntaU- 
iu;; shilU. and itlien) Wnatiunal Kdmatmn. We mu.st haM' all tlio.stMHimpo^onts 
to a^^niv smeess of the .students. 

Students uf i;ur area ha\e the ehoiee of the Area V(teational Center. Over 30 
pro;rraais are a\aila!>le to iu'o\ide student.s uith entr.\ le\el .skills. Plaeoment 
ser\Iees .iri' a\aHahle to trained .students from the Sliill Center. Last .vear oNer 
70 perrent of tlu* students, desiring plaeement. uere pia<ed in eniplo.vmont. 

Our hasie uei'd i.s eiaitijuied emplia.sis and .support from V.S.o.K. in manpower 
and liuuted funds to as.sure iiiser\i(e pro;:rams f(»r teaeher.s. Teaehor.s are the 
K<\v (o edueatin;;. in or out of the ela<sroonj. 

In appreciation of your attention to this nuitter. I remain. 
Si lire rely yours, 

Uon^nu' W. Wn.KS. 
AssiHtnnt Superinlrmlcnl for Career I^dueation. 



VEonu\ Vviiuv Schools. 
Peorid. III,. April /. /.075. 

<'hnumnn, IIoum lUlHcatiun ami Lahttr Committie, U.S. //o//.sr of ffepn senta- 
f/rrv. Wnshinf/ton, I).C, 

Dkak Mk. TMUvrNs. One of the tenets of American MH'iot\ \\hieh ha.K helped 
tit luahe il -Uunu i^ the helief that eaeh person has the ri;;ht and re^ponsibilit n 
lo liM* ,1 produeti\e life. rnftU'tunatel.N. srowinji luunher.s at our i jti/.en.^* are 
altandoniu^r this 'wurk ethic" in fa\((r of a "\\elfare ethie" or "iTiminal ethie" 
or "hedonistic ethic". 

I supjxu t the Oillce of Kducat ion's "career education " nio\ement hccau^e T 
ha\e stvn that its iuiplementaticMi can re\itali/.e the proces.s of educatinj: chil- 
ilu'U and younj: i>co|tle for a lifetime of produelne endeavor. In our conununity. 
I iieer education has pro\ideil the impetu.s for reducing the isohUive nature of 
puhlii' sth(iols a nature whUh tends to ith'<lilulionaU::e lis charf;es. The result 
lu^ been tlie pro\isiun of a more conimunit,\ centered, .student partu*ipat<jry <'ur- 
lif uhuu whivh liclps to aftMmilaU yomv^ iK'ople into tlu» UiUiU stream t>f .society 
rather than to isolate them from society. 

1 M spri tfull\ request that u>u consider the .statement abo\e for inclusion as 
p.iri of the 'Career Kducat ioji" liearinj;s .sclu'dided for April 21. 1075. 
Sincerely yours. 

(*iu;sTKK W. ])t'G«i:i{, 
AV. /).. Direotorof S^eeotular}/ hUhieatUm. 



DmLS LaKR PC'IIMC Sciioois. 
DeviU Lake. .V. naK\, yareh //)7J. 

Mr, Cvnr Pbkkixs. 

rhninnan. Ufnii^t lUlucalion anil Lulun Commtlt<e. I\i<, Jfonse of Ucpiesenin- 
tiveii. ^Vaf:hiitolon. D.C. 
Tin lIovoijAnu, Ml: Plkkins: A.sali educator in the ))e\ils Lake. Xorth Dakota 
pnlilic s<'ho(>N. I fcf 1 compelled to .share m.\ views on the present 8tatn.^ of Career 
Kdueation and its direct affect on ouryounjr people. 
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Altlionsh our rural, agrirnltiiral sotting dictates agri-lni.sinos.s industry, farm- 
ing is iKM'ominj: most dimcult fur young people to anticipate a.^ a future vocation. 
We have had to lielp .\oung men and wonuMi investigate alternatives and seek 
options open to themiii other lields. ^ „ , ri 

We are pridefnl in our exports of wheat and flax. However, we are sinuneful 
that the \oung. i'ollej;e'edueated people nnist leave our state to seek employment. 

Ueoenti\ a state-wide eireulated newspaper revealed a survey taken of seniors 
at Nortli Dakota State University. In es.seuce the students were saying, we want 
to stav in North Dakota, but what will I do? . , . 

For years, we iu education liavc been teacliiug the subject disciplines without 
relating the practicable ai»plicability. Mneh of what we have been doing has 
been done "to" tlie kids, not "for" them. 

Career Kdiieation. in the elenientar.\ and .secondary school.^ of Devils Lake, 
aecvntuates two .signilieant concepts: (1) expo.se young people to various oecu- 
pations. allow them to explore vocations of interest and correlated to their 
aptitude and abilities; (2) relate the functional um* of cla.ssroom .subject mat- 
ter .so student.s .see the .significance and application of knowing the academic 
skill.s-. 

Tt is good to know that those of you who are in a jiosition to detcrniine the 
future of .such inogranis as Career Kducation will listen and review it.s- merits as 
seen from the praetitiouer*; vantage point. 

IMeasc consider m.\ eoinments for inclusion as part of the hearing on the topic 
of Career Kducation' which, I understand, is .scheduled for Ai)ril 21. 

Thank you. 

Uespeetfull.N. < 

.ToiiN M. Ok.ston*. 



Thk School HoAim. 
OF Palm Bkacii County, Fi.a.. 
West Pabti Beach. Fla,, April ///. 

.Mr. Caul Pkuki ns. 

Chatrman, House IJiluvntton ami Lahor Committer, r..Sf. llouac of Rcprvficnta 
/ir(*.*f. Washiiujtotu 0,C, 

Dkau Mi:. Pkukins : Career Education in Palm Beach County. Florida, is an 
extremely important part of tlie .school .s.\stem. Tt is a concept which is integrated 
ttiroughout our school programs, from K~12. including vocational nreparati(ju and 
career guidance. . 

(mr county guidance association enthusiast i rally .supports tlie no (ion of Career 
Kducation hi Inning planned career- related self-awarene.ss and values clarifica- 
tion activities in the elementary years, exhau.stive career exploration in the 
middh» \ears. thorough career planning assistance in the senior high years, and 
placenumt assistance at the time of .school exit. Much more time and nume.N is 
needed to provide the training for counselors to accompliMi the^e tasli.s 

Approximately 1.000 (»f our county's 3.000 teachers have included Career K(lu- 
cation activities ni their instructional programs since we began pro\iding train- 
ing for them two .\ears ago. Nearly 20.000 .students in 'M of our schooN hav<: 
benefitted from tliis instruction. Plans for .school .\ear tOT."> 70 include Career 
Education instruction in ()5 of our ST .schools. ()b\iousl.\. tlic Miccess is euntagioiis 
Our comnuuiit.N support lias been oV(«rwbelmii»g. Well o\er 3.000 coninnuiit.v 
people (including parents) have become a*ti\el.\ involved iu the in.structitm of 
children in simple wa.\.s. such as field trips and guest .speaking, and in more 
extensive wa\s. Mich as one-da.N ".shadowing", explorer post career instnietinu 
and ^emesterdong internships. Students are learning first-hand what it is like 
to work in the real world liefore the.\ get the complete resiJ«UNibilit.\ for support 
ini: theni^elve^. They tind out what tlie.\ <an and cannot do: wliat the.\ dt> and <lo 

Our cooperation with vocational Klucation is extensive. Hecause of bet ei 
career guidance imu-e ami more .students are s^i-ing the need tfi acquire a s-alab!e 
<]i\\[ before tlie\ leave seliool : thus, more and more students are better prepared 
to enter the w'orK world when the.\ lea\e school. (V^ncurrently. tho^e students 
who go on to college do ^o because they want to. 
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("iiwi- Kduciition ill I'aliii ncaeli County has been a critical factor in m-.k-inL. 
o< unition rolovaiu for our st.idt-iit.s. oducators. and ooiniZ i • no"^^ 

l!o« f;^;;uns;r,,le."'''' "^"^•'•""S '■""■««"o"al .ti,„or,unl. 

w..m'*' "'^■t'' '"'vc (leveloDod a jrood deal of expertise over tlio na^it two 

oxaiupio of what Career Kdneation can do. * ^I>o^onoc.s a.s an 

Yours in odnoation. 

R. Lawkkxck IjISs, 
Director, Career Education, 



Co.VOltKBS OF TIIK UnITCI) StATKS. 

IIOUSK OF Uki'kfsentativks. 
Hon. C.VUL I). l>KKKrNs. ^VMgton. />.C.. 22, 7.97.5. 

rhiwman, inemvntarin sevonduru, and Vocational Education Subcommittee 
h\ij/hurn nou.se Ojf^ier liuildinfL ^yaMngton, JX(\ ^^ifocommittci, 
l)K.vu .Mk. ('HAIK.M.VN; KncloKod i.s a sUiUmmxi from Virdnia Floret Counsol 
S i (M-visc,r of he St. Pawl Puhlie School system. I request Th t iriTmadr 
of (he .May 20. 1075 hearing: on career education. ^ 
u ith every ^ood wish. I am 
Sincerely your.*;. 

Knolosure. 

Public education continues to i)a.ss tlirougli a cri.sis period in which it is scrnti. 

S n^b;,t"'w^^! -n'^f"' ^^"^^ '''^ ^^"^-^^ ^^^-^ prote.st ind vioS a 

present but wc still have not answered all of the "hard a* ^tions" Hn un 
interpret progress to mean that nnythiuK new is noceSlv b^ette^^^^ 

::^a=if1^?^^S'^^^ .oanin.ful^-o^L 
.hi-r't! "re (mestions that concern counselors as tiiev examine their valiie-^ 
vwh, ''""'''./"."A ('"vironments, and their standard of exceUence 

tS^rve.""' ' """" " i" t"o lives of tho 'uS 

l.oa<l(>rs-l,i|, f,,,. guidance coun.solor.s- must How from the .^^nal level To 
iWaco a, e.,uat,> nni.ortan,.,> on this edncational function, it " h « v J". 

s rable to create an office of Career Guidance and Coi iiiselinHltJ a direc or 
who reports directly to the Commissioner of Education ""'ettor 
If this IS not possible, we would support putting the Career Onirlmpo nn,i 
t ounseliiis Act of 1075 into the ofTice of' Career Ednc itToi, "rUiat can ^^^^^^^^ 
all hurcaiis- „f the U.S. offi,.,. of Kducation. We stroi.glv oi^^ose inclmm c ^^^^^^^^ 
act in the new vocational education lep^latioii and leaving i only i ti e Burm i 
of Occiipa ions and Adult Education. be«iuse of manv irreconci ab rman^^^^^^^^ 
iK'nt problems that it creates at the lo,.al school di.stric le'^i C a.iT 
friction, need CSS competition for the dollar.'., and duplication of effort 

Counselors in St. Paul share my deep appreciation for the ?e"idersS vou have 
•rare'the''"a:hLn??^^^^^^^ Career Education legislation intrS d Wo feel 
"vn f '"/''"^ft" f onffres.s for our profession, but more important tlia 

iioJird e;',^S^ f"""-^- voice' hat "s beini 

o 
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